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PREFATORY NOTE 


This is the first volume of the collected works of 
the late Sir R. O. Bhandarkar to be published, though it is 
the third in the series of the four volumes over which his works 
extend. This is because the printing of the first volume, which 
began towards the middle of 1924, came to be interrupted by 
reasons beyond the control of the Bhandarkar Institute. 

The second volume is now completely printed and it 
extends to 640 pages. With the necessary Indexes added, that 
volume toe should, in the ordinary course of things, appear within 
the next two months. The fourth volume is also in press, and one 
partofit, namely, Vaisnavism,Saivi6m &o., is more than half print* 
ed.and there is no reason why that part al^ should not be publi* 
shed before the present year is out.. The ^rst volume contains, gene- 
rally speaking, all of the author’s literary writings; the second, prac- 
tically the whole of theliteray part of his Reports on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and his Socio-literary writings, including 
some characteristic writings of a religio-pbilosophic nature. The 
present volume, the third in order, contains his Early History of 
the Deccan and his other historical and inscriptional essays. The 
fourth volume, besides Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. includes his 
Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lan- 
guages derived therefrom. 

It may be added that the general outlines of the four volumes 
( with regard to their contents, arrangement, &c. ) were settled in 
close consultation with Sir R. O. Bhandarkar himself. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of a complete edition of his writings was 
one of the chief tasks to which the management of the Institute 
devoted, its close and early attention, and was steadily worked out 
in its initial stages with constant reference to the venerable scholar 
himself. It must be a matter of deep regret to the management of 
the Inistitute, as it undoubtedly is to the present writer, that it did 
not bl>come possible for the author himself to see a part at least of 
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this edition published, I still vividly realise the glow of satisfac- 
tion and the sense of grateful appreciation that would at times 
come over the venerable face of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, when it be- 
came necessary for us all to consult him on any point connected 
with his works. 

It would be seen that what this Edition contains is practically 
a mere reprint of the writings as they issued from his hands. It 
would be presumptuous to say that they are here edited ; at the 
same time, it is evident that some of his writings and statements 
need to be supplemented in the light of later advance in studies. 
I have not ventured on anything of that kind here : to me at 
least, the time would come after all the four volumes are published. 

The preliminary matter and the Indexes etc. are, of course, 
made by me for this volume. 

A word of thankful acknovvledgement is due to G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Esqr., B. A., of the Bhandarkar Institute, and Mr. 
Joglekar, the Head Compositor and his Staff, for the labour and 
care they have bestowed on this volume. The work is printed at 
the Institute's own Press, newly started under the fostering care 
of Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, and, despite the occurrence of a few mis- 
prints, the staff is to be congratulated on having successfully and 
speedily produced this volume, which was amongst its earlie.st 
undertakings. 

Deccan College, Poona ^ 

RsipancamI, Sake 1849 [ N. B. llTOIKAR. 

(1st September 1927j ^ 
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EARLY 

HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 

DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

India has no written history. Nothing was known till within 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and 
the great religious and social revolutions that it went through. 
The historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. 
What we find of a historical nature in the literature of the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Mahomedans comes to \ ery little. 

(1.) We have a chronicle of Kashmir called the RajataranginI, 
in which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, 
of course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to bo 
expected. But a few such works only have hitherto been dis- 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century. The literature of 
the Jainas of the Svetambara sect contains accounts mostly of 
the later princes of (lujarat and other noted personages. There 
are also similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In the 
beginning or at the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the 
princes under whose patronage or in whose reign they were com- 
posed, are given ; and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the 
family to which the particular prince belonged, with some short 
observation with reference to each of his ancestors. Lastly, the 
Puranas contain genealogies of the most powerful royal families, 
which ascend to a higher antitiuiiy than the works noticed 
hitherto. 

1 I H. G. Bbuudurkar*s Works Vol. HI. ) 
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(II.) But the information to be gathered from all these sources 
is extremely meagre ; and there are many provinces on the history 
of which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned 
in them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chronologi- 
cally connected, except with the assistance of other sources of 
information, to which we shall now proceed. The invasion of 
Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in contact with the 
Hindus; and his successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices of Indian 
perions and events contained in the writings of the Greeks, 
when compared with the statements occurring in the Puranas, 
admit, in some cases, of an easy identification ; and from 
the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or events. 
In this manner, the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynasty by Caudragupta has been determined to be about 322 B. C., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal 
of light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was intro- 
duced in China in the first century of the Christian era; and from 
time to time men from that country came to India as pilgrims ; 
and some Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to 
China. The Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw 
and did in India, and these works, which have come down to us, 
are very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. The 
Chinese possessed a perfect system of chronology, and the dates 
of the pilgrimages are useful for the purposes of the Indian anti- 
quarian. Valuable accounts of India written by the Arabic 
visitors to the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
available. 

(III.) Another very important source, and fuller than any hith- 
erto noticed, consists of Inscriptioas. Some of these are cut on 
stones or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last 
arc in all cases charters conveying grants of land made mostly by 
princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. 
A great many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is 
usual in these charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
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names of his ancestors together with some of their famous deeds 
are mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot 
be expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning 
monarch, much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the 
vagup praise that we often find must be regarded simply as mean- 
ingless.’But when they are represented to have done a specific 
deed, such as the conquest of Harsavardhana by Pulakes'i II. of 
the early Calukya dynasty, it must be accepted as historical ; 
and when we have other sources available, we find the account 
confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does that of Pulakes'i’s exploit. 
Even in the case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds 
such as wars with neighbouring princes, which are mentioned, 
may be accepted as historical ; though, however, legitimate 
doubts may be entertained as regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works 
of public utility such as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants 
of land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals; but not seldom the name of the king, in whose reign 
the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as well as the the date in the current era. When it is a 
royal benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the deciphering and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the 
Archseological Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and 
many scholars entered into the field with zeal. Twenty years ago, 
it would have been impo,ssible to write the following pages. 

(IV.) I must not t)mit to mention old coins as a valuable 
source of information as to the names of the successive monarchs 
of a dynasty, and sometimes their dates?. A study of these too has 
led to very important results. 
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The materials for the history of the development of Indian 
thought and of changes in the social condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which 
we are not here directly concerned ; and the conclusions arrived 
at are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any parti- 
cular province. I have consulted general literature only in dis- 
cussing points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Deccan. 
The materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which 
fall under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows ; 

(I.) — Bilha^a’s Vikramankacarita, Introduction to the Vratakhan^a* 
Introduction to Jahlana*s anthology, Purapic genealogies, and scat- 
tered notices in the KathasaritsSgara ; Hal’s Saptas'atl, Vatsya- 
yana’s KamasHtra, Kavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works — such as 
the Harivams'a, the Uttara Pura^a* Yas'astilaka, the Pras'no- 
ttararatnamalika dec., Vijftanes'vara’s Mitaksara, the Abhilasitarthaci- 
ntamani, the Basava Pura^a, the Lekhapatlcas'ika, the S'abdir^a- 
vacandrika, the Jdanes'varl, and a few others. 

(II.)— Ptolemy’s Geography, the Periplus, Hwban Thsang’s Itinerary. 

(III.) — Inscriptions in the cave-temples of Western India ; Rudra- 
daman's inscription at Junagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country ; copperplate charters of the early CSlukyas, the 
R5strakntas, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 
number. 

(IV,) — Coins of the S'atavahanas found at Kolhapur and in the 
lower Godavari district. 

Since the the political history of the Deccan before the advent 
of Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect 
as many of them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events due to this 
circumstance, will, it is hoped, be excused. This does not 
pretend to be a literary production, but merely a congeries 
of facts. 



SECTION I 

etymology of the word “DECCAN” AND ITS DENOTATION. 

The word “ Dakkhan ” represents the vernacular pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Daksina, meaning “ southern,” used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south 
of the Narmada, The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Daksinapatha or “ the Southern Region. ” 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by 
the fact that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the 
country Dakhinabades.’ In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of 
the time, the Sanskrit Daksinapatha must have become Dakkhina- 
badha or Dakkhinavadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer 
must have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 
The shorter form of the name also must have been in use, since 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-'Hian,* 
in the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Daksina. 

Daksinapatha or Daksina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Marlrandeya,* Vayu,* and Matsya® 
Puranas, as comprised in Daksinapatha, are those of the Colas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, is represented in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Daksinapatha after havinr 

1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 143. 

2 Travels of Fall- Hian by S. Beal, 139. 

3 Chap. 57, Verse 45, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. The reading of the 
second line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, PS^^ySs' ca 
Keralits' caiva ColHh Kulyits tathaiva ca, as it is in the manuscript, I 
have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45, Verso 124, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

5 Chap. 112, Verse 46, Peona Lithographed Edition. 
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conquered the king of the Pandyas.' This would show that the 
country of the Pandyas was not included in Daksinapatha.. Again 
the rivers Godavari and others springing from the Sahyfidri, are 
spoken of in the Vfiyu Purana as rivers of Daksinapatha,® while 
the Narmada and the Tapi are not so styled ; whence it would 
seem that the valleys of those rivers were not included in Daksinfi- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been always used in 
the same sense. In modern times it is the name of the country 
between the Narmada on the north and a variable line along the 
course of the Krsna to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical with the 
country called Maharastra or the region in which the Marathi 
language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between the Western 
Ghats and the sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is 
that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapi ; and to this extent we have seen that there is 
authority for it in the Vayu Purana. Thus the word Deccan 
expresses the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krsna. The name Maha- 
rastra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. ’ 
For that country is, in the Purans ’ and other works, distin- 
guished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnakos'a,^ 
Maharastra Vaidarbha, Tapi-tata-des'a and the Narmada-tata- 
des'a ( i. e., the countries on either side of those rivers ), and 
the Kohkana are spoken of as distinct from each other. The 
Deccan or Maharasira in this — the narrowest— sense of the word 
forms the subject of the present Notice. 

1 SabhSparvan, Chap. 31, Verse 17, Bombay Edition. 

2 Chap. 45, Verse 104, Bib, Ind. Ed. 

3 See the chapters of the three Purapas referred to in the preceding 
notes, on page 5. 

4 Prof. Aufrecht's Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bqdleian Library, 352, 
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Settlement op the Aryas in t^e Deccan. 

It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east, and for a time, the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Brahmavarta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati, the modern Sarasuti, and 
Drsadvatl,* a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar. There the system of castes and orders and the sacrifi- 
cial religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya. This last mount- 
ain range must for a long time have formed the southern boun- 
dary of their settlements. For, the name Aryavarta or the region 
occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu® and even by Patan- 
jali,* the author of the Mahabhasya on Panini’s grammar, signified 
exclusively the part of the country situated between those moun- 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct 
the passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name 
Pariyatra was given to the more northern and western portion of 
the range, from which the rivers Chambal and Betva take their rise, 
probably because it was situated on the boundary of their Yatra 
or range of communication. After a while, however, the sage 
Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow 
high, that is, crossed it and established an As'rama or hermitage to 
the south and thus led the way to other settlements. The first or 
oldest Aryan province in the southern country must have been 
the Vidarbhas or the Berars. For in the Ramayana when Sugriva, 
the monkey-king, sends his followers to the different quarters in 
search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana, her ravisher, directs them 
to go among other southern countries ti> Vidarbhas, Rclkas, and 

1 Manu, 11. 17. 

2 Manu, II. 23. 

3 Putafijali, Mahabhasya under Panini, II. 4. 10, 
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Mahisakas, and also to Dandakaranya (the forest of Dandaka) and 
the river Godavari.’ This shows that while the country about the 
Godavari, that is, the Deccan or Maharastra in the narrowest sense 
of the terms, was a forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In 
the Mahabharata also, Agastya is represented to have given a girl 
that he produced by his miraculous powers to the king of Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman, demanded her of the king 
in marriage.® In the Ramayana, Rama is represented to have lived 
for a long time in Dandakaranya, at a place called Pancavatl 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya.’^ That this Dandakaranya was the 
modern Maharastra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. According 
to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when beginning any religious 
ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in which it is 
performed. The Brahmans in Maharastra do not utter the name 
Maharastra but Dandakaranya with the word des'a or “ country ’’ 
attached to it. In the introduction to Hemadri's Vratakha:ida, a 
a work written more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Pancavatl 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to have 
brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote westerly 
place as Nasik. The river Godavari mu.st, from the description 
occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhiiti’s Uttara- 
Ramacarita, have been wide at Rama’s Pancavatl. It could 
hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. On the 
other hand, “the region about the northern part of the Sahyadri 
through which flowed the river Godavari and in which Govardhana 
was situated” is in the Puranas represented as “ the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage Bharadvaja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 


1 Ram3yatiH, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

2 MabBbhSrata, Bombay Edition, IH. Chap. 96, and 97. 

3 RSmSyana, III. 13, 13, -Bom. Ed. 
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thus a lovely garden came into existence. In the Markandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town; but the Vayu and the Matsya 
seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana must from 
the driven position, be the same as the village 'of the name near 
Nasik; and thus the three Puraiias mnst be understood as support- 
inPT the identification of Pancavati with Nasik. 

But fchouprh Maharastra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian A.ryas, their subjugation of it was no les.s thorough than that 
of all the northern countries. Here, as there, tliey drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and in- 
corporated the rest into their own society. The present Marathi 
language is as much an off.shoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects — the Mahariislri, the S'auraseni, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali — show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few' general law's. These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spokon throghout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be 
in continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide- 
going phonetic changes w'hich w'e observe in those Prakrit dialects, 
as they are called. This long-continued proce.ss must at the same 
time give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 
how'ever, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of San.sk rit sounds, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the supposition that the language had to be 
spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Tho.se alien 
races could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit w'ords used by 
the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit 
words represent tiieir pronunciation of them. A few' sounds un- 
known to Sanskrit as well as some w'ords not traceable to that 
language are also found in the Prakrits, and these point to the 

I Mffrkaedcya, Clnii). 57, Vorics 34 35; Viiyu, Ciiap. 45, Verses 112-114; and 
Matsya, Chap. 112, Ver.<o< 37-39. The passage. hoAtn'or. is corrupt. The three 
Purilijas evidently liorive their reading from the same original, but the text has 
been gro.atly corrupted. The mo-it ancient ver.-iion of it soomt to be that 
In the Viyu. 

2 { R. O. Bhaudark.ar's Works Vol. III. 1 
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sam9 conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their 
pro5?ress through the country, came in contact with alien races, 
which were incorporated with their society and learnt their 
language, at the same time that they preserved some of their 
original words and phonetic peculiarities.' This was the state of 
things in the North down to the Maratha country. But farther 
South and on the eastern coast, though they penetrated there and 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races, inha- 
biting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them thorough- 
ly into their own society and to root out their languages and their 
civilization. On the contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages 
peculiar of those races and to adopt a portion at least of their civi- 
lization. Thus the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India, are not derived from the 
Sanskrit but belong altogether to a difierent stock, and hence it 
is also that Southern Art is so different from the Northern. The 
reason why the result of the Aryan irruption, was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the North, appears to be that 
when the Aryas penetrated to the South, there existed already 
well-organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Ramiyana, referred to above, the monkey-soldiers are directed to 
go to the countries of the Andhras( Telugu people ), the Pandyas, 
the C las, and the Keralas, in the South ; and are told that they 
will there see the gate of the city of the Pandyas adorned with 
gold and jewels. And these racc.s, their country, and their kings 
are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will be noticed hereafter. 
In the North, how,.ver, at the time of the Aryan invasion, the con- 
dition of the country must have been similar to that of Danda- 
karanya, which is represented in the Ramayana as a forest infest- 
ed by Raksasas or wild tribes, wlio disturbed the religious rites 
of the Brahman sages. And throughout the older portion of 
Sanskrit literature, which is tf) be referred to the times when the 
Aryas were gradually progre.s.sIng from the Panjab, the wild 
tribes they met with, are spoken of under the name of Dasyus, 
Raksasas, and other.s. 

1 Theso points I hiivi« <U*voloped in my Wilson Philologicnl Lcctiiren on 
S;in <krit and the Prakrit, langnage-' ; pp. 46 f. ( E'lifion of 1914 ). 
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Approximate Date of the Aryan Settlement in the 

DECCAN AND NOTICES OF SOUTHERN INDIA IN ANCIENT 

Indian Literature and Inscrii’TIOns. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the 
period when the Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the 
relations between the civilized Aryan community of the North 
and the Southern country at different periods of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and at well-known dates in Indian history. In tlie .Aitareya, 
Brahmana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called Cla- 
ssical Sanskrit literature, the sarre Visvitmitra is represented to 
have condemned by a curse the projreny of fifty of his sOi.s to 
“ live on the borders ” of the Aryan settlements, and these, it is 
said “ were the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasy us.’ " Of these the first four are spoken of 
as people living in the South, the Pundras in the Ramayana, 
and the other three in the Purana:;.' From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living 
about the Vindhyas.'* Ptolemy places the former along the 
Narmada. The Andhras, who in the.‘5e days are identified with 
Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps 
farther to the north. If these were the positions of the tribes in the 
time of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Indian Aryas must at that 
time have been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of that rani:o. 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules, shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and Afgha- 
nistan; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 

1 Aitareya Brahnuiga, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the correspond- 
ing passage in the SdhkhSyana Sntra. 

2 See the PnrJlijic passage-s above referred to. 

3 In his KSdamhari, Bilna places tlie Saharas in t!ie fore, if on tlte Vindhya 
range. 
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portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the South mentioned by him are Kaccha ( IV. 2. 133 ), 
AvantI { IV. 1. 176 ), Kosala ( IV. 1. 171 ), Karusa ( IV. 1. 178 )' 
and Kalihga (IV. 1. 178).’‘ The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, AvantI is the district about Ujjayinl, and 
Kalihga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Kosala 
Karusa, and AvantI are mentioned in the Puranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya." In the Ratnavall, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that movmtsin range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther South 
in Panini’s work, is due to his m)t having known it, a circumstance 
^ which, looking to the many names of i)laces in the North that he 
gives, appears very probable, the conclusion follows that iu his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya but did proceed 

1 This name does not occur in the Siltra, but is the second in the list or 
Oaqa beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these 
Ganas, I have on a previous occasion expressed iny opinion that though 
it is not safe to attribute a whole Gana to Panini ( and in several cases 
we have clear indications that .some of the words were inserted in later 
times ) still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my reasons 
were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my 
view. I may, however, here state that since Panini refers to these Ga^as 
in his Satras by using the first word in tlie list with adi, equivalent 
to “ and others ” added to it, and since he uses th« plural of the noun so 
formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals 
at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should understand 
him to be thinking of the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, 
however, the expres.^ion BhargSdi forms a part of the compound, and 
the plural is not actually used, thought it is clearly implied. 

2 In the so-called Pilininiya Siksa, the expression Saur^IstrikS nan’ or “ a 
woman of Suni.stra ” occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as 
showing that Paijini was acquainted with Surastra. The Paniniya Siksii 
cannot be the work of Panini; for the author of that treatise begins by stat- 
ing that he is going to explain Hiksa according to the views of Papini, and 
ends with a few verses in praise of the great grammarian. Besides, the 
author notices the Prakrit dialects to which there is no allusion whatever 
inPapini’s great work, and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of Sntras. The Paniniya SiksS therefore 
must have been composed long after Panini, 

3 See the PurSnic pas.sages cited above. 
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or communicate with the northern -most portion of the eastern 
coast, not by crossing: that rangfe, but avoidinc: it by taking an 
easterly course. 

Katyayana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
Vartikas is to explain and supplement Panini, shows an acquaintance 
with southern nations. Panini gives rules for the formation of 
derivatives for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same 
time the names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of 
“ one sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe,” and 
also, it must be understood, in the sense of “king of the country.” 
Thus a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the Pahcalas, 
or the king of the country Pancalas, is to be called PancSla ; a 
descendant of a Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is 
to be called Salveya, &c. Katyayana notices here an omission; 
the name Panel ya is not explained by Panini. Katyayana therefore 
adds, “one sprung from an individual of the tribe of Pandus or the 
king of their country, should be called a Pandya. '” Similarly, Panini 
tells us that in either of the.se senses, no termination should be 
appended t) the we)rd Kambojas, which was the name of a non- 
Aryan people in the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be 
changed; but that the word Kamboja itself means “ one sprung 
from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, or the king of the country 
of the Kambojas. ” ' Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression 
“and others” should be added to the word Kambojas; for the rule 
applies also to the names” Colas and others, ” that is, persons sprung 
from an individual of the Cola and other tribes, and the kings 
of the Cola and other countries should be called by the names “Cola 
and others.” Similarly, Panini tells us that the countries Kumudvat, 
Nadvat, and Ve.sovat ars ro called because they contain Kumvtdi s 
or water-lilies, Nadcs or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively.' 
Katyayana add.s, “Mahismat is so called because it contains 
Mahisas or buffaloes. ” 

Now Mahismat appears to be the same r.outhern c(vantry which 
in the Puranas is associated with Maharasira and is called 
Mahisakas. Mahismation the banks of ti'o Narmada was probably 

1 Par;dor cjyaii, whicli is a Vartika on Panini, IV. 1 . ir>8. 

2 PRoini. IV. 1. 175. 

3 Paijini, IV, 2. H7, 
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its capital. Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstiioker 
has done in many similar cases, that liad Panini known the Pandyas, 
Colas, and Mahismat, he would not have omitted the names from 
his rules, considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposition is streng- 
thened by the fact alluded to above, that the name .of no other 
southern country occurs in his Sutras. Thus then, the Aryas of 
the North wore not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, but were so in the time of Katyayana, The 
latter author also mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, ' 
which is very likely the same as our modern Nasik. 

Patanjali shows an intimate acquaintance with the South. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usap.es in 
the South, and tells us that in Daksinapatha the word ‘ sarasl’ is 
used to denote large lakes.'^ He mentions Mahismati,'^ Vaidarbha,^ 
Kancipura* the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala* or Malabar. 
Patafljali’s date, B. C. 150, may now' be relied upon. That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools oftheBharadvajiyas, Saunagas, and others. 
Some of these might be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, 
though Patanjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read, ” is an indication that he regarded them as different 
readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have elapsed 
between Katyayana and Patanjali to give rise to these variants 
or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 
tradition w’hich refers Katyayana to the time f»f the Nandas who 
preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of the 
fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval between 
Katyayana and Patanjali was about two hundred years. Now Pro- 
fesstjr ( loldstucker has shown from an examination of the Vartikas 
that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini but are 
taught by Katyayana, and c<mcludes that they did not exist in 
the language in Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument 

1 In a VSrtika on PSnini VI. I. 63. 

2 Mahabhasya on Panini, I. 1. 19. 

3 Under Panini, III. 1. 26. 

4 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 

5 IV 2. Second Ahnika. 

6 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 
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in my lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakr it langu aKes,” ' and given 
from the Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of two conclusions only is possible, viz., either that Panini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 
shown from a passage i n the introduction to Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
that verbal forms such a.s those of the Perfect which are taught 
by Panini as found in the Bhasa or current language, not the 
Chandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Katyayana and Pafcanjali, and participles had come to be usd 
instead.® Professor Goldstiicker has also given a list of words 
used by Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became ob.solete in 
the time of Katyayana, and .shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
di d not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great 
that certain literary works w'hich either did not exist in Panini’s 
time or were not old to him came to be considered by Katyayana 
to be as old as those which were old to Panini. No less an interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances. Panini, therefote, must have flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 
earlier .still; and against this conclu.sion, I believe no argument has 
been or can be brought, except a vag ue prejudice. — And now to our 
point. — The Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 
previous to the seventh century befitre Christ; they had gone as 
far as the Nortliern Circars by tlio eastern route, but no farther; 
and the countries directly ti> the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. About that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate .still fvirther, since they had already settled in 
or had communication with the countries on the northern skirts 
of the Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Berar, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route; but in 
the course of some time more, they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dandakarany.a along the banks of the Godavari, that is, in 

1 Wilson Philolojjticiil Lec’tures on Smskrit &o ; pp. 28 f. 

2 Ibid, pp. 21 If. 
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Mah&r&^tra or the Deccan. Before B. C, 350 they had become familiar 
with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronolojjictil conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the Ereat epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Thoutfh a Mahabharata existed before Panini and Asvalayana, it 
is hi^'hly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and the text 
itself has under^rone such corruption that no one can be i>ositively 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it in ct)mpara* 
tivoly modern times. The text of the Ramayana also has become 
corrupt, thouijh additions do not seem to have been made to it. 
Still the Ben'.fali recension of the poem like the Bent:ali recensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The text prevalent in 
this part of the country and in the South is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of roadin'-r exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. 
But the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu 
belief based on the Puranas is that Rama’s incarnation is older 
then Krsna’s, and consciiuently the Ramayana older than the 
Mahabharata; but it is not a litvle curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhisthira in Panini, 
and Pataiijali fro(]uentiy brinv^s in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or 
his brothers or their father Dasaratha in the works of those 
grammarians. Even a much later author, Amarasimha the 
lexicographer, in his list of the synonyms r>f Visiiu, gives a good 
many names derived from the Krsna incarnation; but the name of 
RSma, the son of Dasaratlia, does not occur, though Rama or 
Balabhadra, the brother of Krsna, is mentioned. Still, vrhatever 
chronological value may bo attached to the circumstance, the 
occurrence of the names of places in the Deccan contained in those 
epics I have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is repre- 
sented to have subdued the Pan lyas, Dravi las, Udras, Keralas, and 
Andhras' and also to have visited Kiskindha which was probably 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site of the Pampalake or river, 
where Rama met Sugriva the monkey chief, though the country 

1 Sabh^parvan, Chap. 31 ( Bombay Edition ). 
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Kiskindha is placed by the Purinas among those near the Vindh- 
yas. He went also to vSurparaka, the modern Supara near Bassein, to 
Dandaka, the same as Dan lakaranya but not menti(.)ned as a forest, 
to Karahataka, the modern Karhad on the confluence of the Krsna 
and the Koina, and to others. The countries mentioned in the 
passage in the Ramayana, alluded to above, as lying to the South 
are Utkala, (probably the modern Ganjam),Kalihga, Dasfirna, AvantI 
Vidarbha, and others. The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called Das&rpa in ancient times; for its capital was Vidisft, which 
was situated, as stated by K^idasa in the Meghaduta, on the 
Vetravati or Betva, and is thus to be identified with the modern 
Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya, or nearly 
in the same line with it farther oast. But between these and the 
southernmost countries of the Colas, Pandyas, and Keralas, the 
R&mayana mentions no other place or country but Dandakfiranya. 
This condition of the country, as observed before, isto be considered 
as previous to the Aryan settlements in the Deccan, while that 
represented by the Mahabharata in the place indicated, seems sub* 
sequent; and herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
Ramayana is the older of the two epics. The name Maharftstra 
does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty, reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at Girnar in Kathiavad on the west, at Dhauli in Katak,and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya, at 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and at Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 
to the Rastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparantas.' The 

1% is the Sanskrit of the original Prakrit. It might be trans- 

lated as “ and also those other called Apardntas, ” «. e, also that other 
country called AparSnta. If wo take it in thi.s way, Apardnta is clearly 
Northern Konkapa ; for that i.s the name of that part of the country found in 
Sanskrit and Pali Literature from the remotest times. In the MahSvaib&a 
and Dlpavaihs^ quoted below, Mahardstra is as.-tociated with AparSntaka. 
It is pos.sible to translate it as “ and also other western countries” as M. 
Senart does. But the word “other” certainly refers to RdsUka-Petenikanam 
and not to the preceding Yonam Kambojam &c,, as he takes it, so as to make 
these last also western countries. ( Inscriptions of Asoka, Vol. II., p. 84 ), 

8 ( R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. Ill* 1 
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last which we know best is Northern Konkana, the capital of 
which was Surparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai- 
thanakas, i. the people or country about Paithana on the Godfi- 
vari. The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, 
which in Sanskrit is Pratisthana, was in those days, as it now is, 
Pethana or Paithana, for both the author of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, or, accord- 
inf? to the Mansehra version, Ratrakas, correspondinf? to the 
Sanskrit Rastrikas, were very likely the people of Maharastra, 
for a tribe of the name of Raitas has from the remotest times 
held political supremacy in the Deccan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Rastrakutas and governed the country 
before the Calukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the Calukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas governed Sugandhavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
district. In the thirteenth Edict, in which the countries 
where Asoka’s m()ral Edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of Rastikas. 
Bhojas, we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar' 
and also in other parts of the Deccan. In the inscriptions in the 
caves at Kuda,' the name “ Mahabhoja ” or Great Bhoja occurs 
several tiiiios, and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the Rastrikas, Rattis, Ra- 
tU^is, or Ratthas called themselves Maharatthis or Maharatthas, 
as will bo shown below, and thus the country in which they 
lived, came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharastra. In the second and the thirteenth Edicts, the countries 
of the Colas, Pandyas, Ketalaputras ( Cera or Kerala ), and the 
Andhras and Pulindas are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before Patanjali, the whole «»f the Southern peninsula up 
to Cape Comorin was in direct communication with the North, 
and the Deccan or Maharastra had regular kingdoms governed 
by Rattas and Bhojas, 

1 In the Dasnkumnrucnritii, the family of Bhojas has been represented 
us having held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time, 

•2 Kuda inscriptions. Hos. 1, 9, 17, 19, 23. and Bedsa No. 2; Arohwological 
Survey of Wootefn India, No. 10. 
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In the Mahavaihso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written 
in the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
in the Dipavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Mo- 
ggaliputto, who conducted the proceedings ofthe third convocation, 
said to have been held in the time of Asoka, is represented to have 
sent missionaries to Maharattha, Aparantaka, and VanavSsI.' 
Whether the name Maharattha or Maharastrahad come into \ise in 
the time of Asoka, does not appear clear from this ;but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era, admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsn, 
and Karli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female Maharathinii, 
which names, as observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and 
MahabhojI, and signify the great Rathi (man and woman).*' Simi- 
larly, in the large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is men- 
tioned. Of the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maha- 
rastrl, because we are told it was the language of Maharastra. 
We have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 
Kalidasa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to SMivahana. It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. 
Its grammar we have in Vararuci’s Prakrta-Prakasa ; but the date 
of this author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that 
he was one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya and 
was thus a contemporary of Varahamihira'and Kalidasa. Though 
the date of KMidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 

1 MahSvarhso, Tumour’s Kd., pp. 71 and 72, and Dipavariiso, Oldenborg’s 
Ed„ p. 54. The latter, however, omits VanavSsi. 

2 Archmologioal Survey of Western India, No. 10; Bhaja, No. 2 ; Bedsa 
No. 2; Karli Nos, 2 and 14. Paiujit Bhugvanlal appears to me clearly 
wrong here in taking MahSratbi to be equal to the Sk. Maharathi and 
translating it as “ a great warrior,” for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called 
MahSrathinI where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and 
to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior ” is simply 
begging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe 
and is the same as our modern Mara^ha. It will appear from this 
inscription that there were intermarriages between the Mahabhojas and 
the Maharathis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the 
daughter of a Mahabhoja, and a Mahlrathinl or the wife of a Maharathi. 
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still he is mentioned as a poet of ^reat merit in the first half 
of the seventh century by Rana in his Harsacarita, in the North, ^ 
and in an inscription at Aihole* dated 556 Saka, in the South. A 
hundred years is not too lonjr a period to allow for the spread of 
his fame throughout the country ; perhaps it is too short. 
K&lidasa may, therefore, be referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which has been 
placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth century.^ The 
Mah&rastrl dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the Setu- 
bandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must have undergone 
a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries earlier, 
and also called by that name, since it has been known by no 
other in the whole literature. Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Maharaslra as a 
Southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription alluded to above, 
Maharastra is mentioned as comprising three countries and 
ninty-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Calukyas in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Muholocba, which has been 
properly identified with Maharastra. The recurrence of the name 
of Maharastra in the Furaras has already been noticed.”* 

1 Dr. Hall’s Vflsava datta. Preface, p. 14. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

3 Edition of Varnhamihira, Prefiico, p. 20. 

4 Ante, page 6. 
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Political History of the Deccan ok MaharAstra 

ANALYSIS OF THE HtSTORICAI. INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA. 

No clue to the political history of Maharasira in the centuries 
immediately prccedinp: the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kiiu:s and dynasties whose chronolof»y 
has been to some extent determined by their knowm connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great ; but clear traces of 
their occupation of the Honth have not yet been found. Candra- 
gupta, who founded the Maurya dynasty in about B. C. 320, ruled 
over Northern India as far as Knthiavad, and his grandson Asoka, 
who reigned from B. C. 263 to 13. C. 229, retained possession of the 
province.^ The rock-inscriptions of the latter, which w^ere evi- 
dently planted in the countries which owned his sway, show that 
his empire extended to Kalihr.a or the Northern Circars in the 
east and Kathiavad in the west. But stray Edicts have been dis- 
covered farther south ; a fragment of the eighth being found at 
Supara and three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 
In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own dominions as “ the 
conquered countries ”, and mentions Cola, Pandya, Ketalaputta, 
and Satiyaputta down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying 
provinces. These, therefore, did not <»woi his sway. But in the 
fifth Edict he mentions the Rasiikas, Petenikas and Aparantas 
and a few more provinces as those, for the benefit of which he 
appointed religious ministers. If these w'ere as much a part of 
his dominions as the many others'^wdiich are not named, there is 
no reason why they should be named. Again, he includes most of 
these in the thirteenth Edict, among countries which received his 
moral teaching, along w-ith Cola, Pandya and (jthers, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek princes. 
It WH)uld thus appear that though the coiintries of the Rasiikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Aparantas were not outlying provinces like 

1 See the Iiucriptioii of RudradSman ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 2C0, line 8. 
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those of the Colas, the Pandyas, and Ketalaputtas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence, and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his Inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysore is to be accounted for by 
this fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the Western coast, and along a strip in the centre of 
the peninsula to Mysore, leaving the we.stern countries of the 
RSstikas, the Bhojas, and Potenikas, and the southern coast, in a 
state of semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence 
to that effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political events narrated 
in which, may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra — the son of 
Pusyamitra, the first king of the Suhga dynasty, who reigned in 
the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidisa, which I have before 
identified with Bhilsa, probably as his father’s viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marrriage with Malavika to her brother 
Madhavascna, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisfi, 
the general of Yajfiasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor, Sumati, and Malavika escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajfiasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajfiasena premised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra, or his father Pusyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajfiasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling 
over each side of the river Varada. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time. In the Incriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 
Chalisgaon, which from the forms of the characters in which they 
are engraved, must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratisihana are 
recorded, as well as those of the physician to the king and of his 
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son and daughter.' The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Pratisth&na or Paithan. No more particular information is 
available. On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century previous, however, the Inscriptions in the 
cave-temples on the top of Sahyadri throw a good deal of light. I 
will here bring together the information deducible from them, 
noticing the Inscriptions in the chronological order, clearly 
determined by the forms of the characters. 

An Inscription® in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the 
cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krsna 
of the Satavahana race. In a cave at Nanaghat there is another, 
which is much mutilated, and the purport of which consequently 
is not quite clear. In that same cave, figures of persons are carved 
on the front wall, and the following names are inscribed over 
them : 1, Raya Simuka Satavahano, /. e.,King Simuka Satavahana; 
2, Devi Nayanikaya ranflo ca Siri Satakanino, /. c., of Queen 
NSyanika and King Sri Satakarni ; 3, Kum&ro Bhaya, /. e., Prince 
Bhaya; 4, Maharathiganakayiro, /. e., the heroic Maritha leader 
or the hero of the Maratha tribe; 5, KumaroHaku Siri, i. e.. Prince 
Haku Sri; 6, Kumaro Satavahano, /. Prince S'atavahana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with his queen, 
must have been the reigning prince ; the first was an earlier king 
of the same dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and 
the rest were young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four Inscriptions. In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount 
Trirasmi in Govardhana or the Na.sik District by the benevolent 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of king Ksaharata Nahapana and son 
of Dinika. Usavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows; 
constructed flights of steps on the river Barnasaya; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and Brabmanas; fed a hundred thousand Brahmanas 
every year; got eight Brahmanas atPrabhasaorSomanath-Pattana 
married at his own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses and 
halting places at Bharukaccha or Bharoch, Dasapura in Malva, 
Govardhana, and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein; 

1 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. Inoriptions, pp. 39, 41. 

S JBBRA8., Vol. VII, No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions ; and TrausaotioiiH, Oriental 
Congress, 1874, p. 338. 
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made gardens and sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry-boats over 
the Iba, PSrada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka, which 
were rivers along the coast between Thana and Surat ; constructed 
rest-houses and endowed places for the distribution of water to 
travellers on both sides of these rivers ; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nanariigola, for the Caranas and 
Parisads ( Vedic schools of Brahnianas ) in Pinditakavada, Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in 
the rainy season he marched at the command of his lord to the 
relief of the chief of a tribe of Ksatriyas called Uttamabhadras, 
who had been attacked and besieged by the Malayas. At the 
sound of his martial music, the Malayas fled away, and they were 
made the subjects of the Uttamabhadras. Thence he went to 
Poskarani and there performed ablutions and gave three thousand 
cows and a village.' 

In the second Inscription, Usavadata is spoken of as having in 
the year 42 dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karsapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karsapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing during 
the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild ho deposited 
one thousand Karsapanas, the interest on which was seventy-five 
Karsapanas. Out of this, other things ( Kusana) were to be provided 
for the priests. The carrying out of these directions was secured 
by their being declared in the corporation of the town of Govar- 
dhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 
and 40, he gave away a large .sum of money’ for gods and Br§.hmanas. 
The third Inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
Usavadata’s wife, Dakhamitra.'* The fourth is greatly mutilated, 
but sufficient remains to .show that that also records similar gifts of 

UsavadSta’s*. In the cave-temple of Karli there is an Inscription 

- - / - ' ■ 

1 JBJ^RAS., Vol. VIL, Nasik Inscriptions, No. 17 ; and Transactions, 

Oriental Congress, 1874, p. 320. 

2 JBBRAS., Nos. 18 and 16, which together form one inscription. 

3 Ibid. First part of No. 16, 

i Ibid, No. 14. 
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in which Usavadata is represented to have granted the villaKe of 
'Karjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave 
monastery of Valuraka, as the hill or the country about it seems tt> 
have been called at the time.’ There also is ^iven an account of 
his charities similar to that in the first of his Nasik Inscriptions. 
In an Inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord 
Nahap&na, the great Ksatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a 
tank to be dug and a hall to be constructed.® The minister appears 
to have been a BrShmana, since he is spoken of as belonging to 
the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the Inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamlputra Satakarni and Pulumayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the hmr, occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Pulumayi, the .son of 
Vasisthl, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated 
for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya sect by 
Gotami, the mother of king Sstakarni Gotamlputra. She is there 
called “the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of the 
great king.” Gotamlputra is spoksn of as king of kings and ruler 
of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,^ Surastra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, 
-Vidarbha and Akaravantl.* He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sabya, Krsuagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Sresthagiri, and Cakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them. His beust.s 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected ell 
who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness and 
misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 

1 Archaeological Survey of Western India, No. 10 ; No. 13, Karli Inscriptions, 

2 Ibid., No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions. 

2 and Maulika are mentioned among the southern countries in the 

Pura9as. 

4 SurBffra is Southern Kathiavad, Kukura, a portion of Rajputana, and 
AparSnta, Northern Konkan, AnUpa is mentioned in the PurSpas as a 
country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country on 
the upper NarraadS with MShipmatl for its capital, according to the 
RaghUvauisa. Akarttvanti must be the eastern portion of Malva. 

4 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work Vol. Ill J 
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and the satisfacthjn of desires, appointinsr certain timea and 
places for each. He was the abode of learning’, the support of good 
men, the home «)f glory, the source of good manners, the only 
person of skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector 
of Brahmanas. He conferred upon Brahmanas the means of in- 
creasing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of 
castes, ilis exploits rivalled those of R&ma, Kesava, Arjuna, and 
Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of NabhSga, NahuSa, 
Janainejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Kama, and Ambarlsa. He was des- 
cended from a long lino of kings. He vanquished the host of his 
enemies in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of 
Ksatriy as, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, left no 
trace or remnant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established the 
glory of the Satavahana family. In the last line of the Inoription, 
mention is made of the grant of a village for the support of the 
establi-shment in the cave-temple. ' 

In a latter Inscription engraved in smaller characters below 
this, Vasisthlputra Sri Puiumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues 
orders to Sarvaksadalana, his lieutenant in Govardhana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village, granted by the “ lord of 
Dhanaka^ ( Gotamlputra ) in accordance with the above, was 
not liked by the BhadrSyanlyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave ie another 
Inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from the 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, In.scription No. 26, and Trans. Or. Congr. 1874, p. 307. 

2 Pap<}it Bhagvanlal and Dr. Bu'hler, whose transcripts and translations of 

the Nasik Inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read 
the expression, thus understood by me, as for the Sanskrit 

But what the Sramapas or Buddhist priests of Dbanakafa, 
which Was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower Er^pX, could 
have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
BhadrSyapTya mendicants of the place, it is impossible to eonoeive. The 
expression must, 1 think, be taken as fur the Sanskrit 

or corresponding to in the first part 

of No. 25, the Sanskrit of which is T^he form 

have come into use on the analogy of such forms at fof 

andJiflf^Tij ior.r,/pTT;, 
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Oamp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotamiputra 
Sfttakarni, lord of Dhanakataka, to VisnupAlita, his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, informing: him that the kinir has f^ranted a field 
measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was upto that time in the 
possession of one UsabhadSta, for the benefit of recluses. The 
charter here engraved is represented to have been originally 
issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that, in which 
the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below this, is 
inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order to Sra- 
maka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotamiputra 
Sfttakarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter, out of a field 
belonging to the crown which w’as her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter, 
but probably it turned out that the field measured one hundred 
only; hence she now makes it up by granting another hundred out 
of another field. The date of this grant is 24, i. e., it was made 
six years after the first.' 

Besides these, there are two Inscriptions at Na.sik’^ recording 
the benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and two in the 
cave at Karli* dated in the seventh and twenty-four years of 
his reign. 

Since GotamI is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grand-mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamiputra 
Sfttakarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides Sfttakarni, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
is Pulumftyi, it appears that this last was the grand-son and the 
son respectively, of these two ladies. He was therefore the son of, 
and his mother VftsisthI the wife of, Gotamiputra Sfttakarni. Sftta- 
karni issued the charter contained in the second Inscrip- 
tion in the year 18, which must be the eighteenth year 


1 Ibid., No. S5. 

2 Ibid^ Nos. 3 and 27. 

3 Arch, Surv, West, Ind„ No. 10; Nos, 14 and ?0, 
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of Puhimayi’s rei.f;n, since dates refenrinsr to his reign, 
only are found at Nasik and Karli, and not to that of Gotaml- 
putra. Even the date of the large Inscription noticed above, in 
which Ootamlputra’s great deeds are recorded, is referred to 
Pulumayi's reign. And the grant of the village, alluded to in 
that Tnscrh’tion and the one below, appears to have been made by 
f i otamlputra, since he is spoken of as ** the lord of Dhanakataka," 
thou,r>,h the portion of the rock containing the words that would 
have rendered the sense clear, has been cut away. Gotami ia 
spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, wherefore 
it must be utulerstood she was alive at the time. The father and 
the son appear thus to have reigned at the same time, the son on 
this side of the country, since the Inscriptions are dated in his 
reign, and the father at Dhanakataka, which has been identified 
with Dbaranikot in the Gantur district of the Madras Presidency: 
And this is confirmed by the fact, mentioned above, of Gotaml’s 
having been called the mother of the great king and the grand- 
mother of the great king. This statement would be pointless , if 
she were not both al one and the same time.' Since the charter 

1 Dr. Btihler ( Arch. Surv. of west. Ind., Vol. IV, P. 110 ) supposes me to 
have rested my conclusion as regards this point on this statement atone, 
and calls it a mistake. But he will find my other reasons also stated in 
the remarks at the end of my article in the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1874. And even this statement has a very high corroborative 
value. For, if the object of the writer was to represent Qotami’s “special 
claim” to honour, that is better served by supposing that her son and grand- 
son were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to a 
dynasty in power is the mother of a king and grand-mother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore the 
title at different times. If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards 
this point, by saying she was the mother of that son, that is not gained by 
saying she was the grandmother of a h'lanp great king. And if it was a 
fact that Gotamiputra was dead when the oave-temple was dedicated, and 
PulumSyi alone was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the Inscription, but there is not a word in - praise 
of him. If PulumiJyi became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter must 
have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, .and it cer- 
tainly is not what one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu in- 
scription-writers would expect, that a king whohad been dead for nineteen 
years, should be highly extolled in the Inscription and the reigning king 
altogether passed over in silence. 
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. of the year 24, intended as supplementary to that of 18, was issued 
by VftsisthI, while the first was issued by her husband, it appears 
probable tiiat Gotamlputra had died in the interval, and V&sisthI 
reigned as regent at the capital, while Pulum&yi continued to 
govern the Deccan or Mah&rSstra. The years given in the charter 
must be those of Pulum&yi, since even the large Inscription is 
dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged 
to the S&tavahana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other Inscriptions. In one of the oaves at Kanheri near 
Thana, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of the reign of 
Madharlputra Sakasena.' In two other Inscriptions at the same 
place, the name of the reigning prince is given as Qotamiputa Siri 
Yafiiia S&takarni ( Qotamiputra 6rl Yajfta Satakarni ).* In one of 
these, the year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be 
the sixteen of his reign. There is one Inscription at Nasik which 
is dated in the seventh year of that king.^ Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought to light the name of another prince. There is, according 
to him, an Inscription on the Nana-Ghat in which is recorded the 
dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of V&sisthi* 
puta Catarapana S&takani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Bud- 
dhist Stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some 

1 JBBRA8., Vol. VI, No. 19, and Vol. XII, p. 409. In the firat copy the 
name is clearly Sakascnasa, but in the second, which is PaQ<}it Bhagvan- 
lal’a rubbing, something like an effaced mark for the vowel » appears 
above the first two consonants. The Pai?<Jit, therefore, reads the name as 
Sirisenasa for iSi'rlsenasya, but the k is distinct even in bis copy. Siki 
cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the indistinct marks 
which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rook, and 
do not represent the vowel t. Dr, Bhau Daji also read the name as Saka- 
senasa. But the copy of the Inscription given in Plate LI, V )l. V of the 
Arcbmologioal Survey of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no 
doubt whatever on the point. The name there is distinctly Sakasenasa. 
Further confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It is, therefore, 
clearly a mistake to call the king Sirisena, 

2 JBBRAS, Vol, VI, Nos. 4 and 44, 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 4, and Trans. Or. Congr., 1874, p. 839. 
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time previous, in about the same locality. The lejrends cm’ thbse’ . 
coins are in characters the forms of which preatly resemble those 
in the Cave Inscriptions above noticed. They ftre as follows 

. t 

Raflho Vasithipuiasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Rahho Gotamiputasa Vilivflyalcurasa. 

Ranho Madharlpotasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the words VilivSya- 
kurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by , any 
student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a 
conjecture that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings 
appointed to govern the country about Kolhapur.'' For, coins of 
two of these princes and of a few others belonging to the' same 
dynasty are found near Dharanikot in the Gantur District about 
^he site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The ' legends ' on 
these do not contain those words, and the coins are of a 
different type from those found at Kolhapur. These last, 
therefore, it appeared to mo, were struck oh this side of the 
country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were i.s.'-ued. The truth of this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. Tt will be seen from What is to be 
stated hereafter, that the Vasithiputa (tf these coins, who had VilivS- 
yakura for his viceroy, can be no other than Vdsisthiputra Pulurndyi. 
The Gotamlputa must be Giitamlputra Y'ajha Satakarni of the 
Inscriptions ; for the father of Pulumayi did not reign on this 
side of the country, as none of the Inscriptions are dated in his 
reign, though his exploits are described in the Nasik Cav^s. 
Madhariputa must have come after Goatmiputa and not after 
Vasithiputa, as is maintained by some scholars ; for his viceroy 
was a different person from that of the other two. The fact that 
these two had the same viceroy shows that one of them 
immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the Stupa dug out at 

1 JBBRAS, VoL XIII, p. 305, and Vol. XIV, pp. 153- 54. There are in my 
possession coins of lead of the same size as those figured here, and a good 
many smaller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. 
They also were found at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be 
of bronze. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. Xrv, p, 154. 
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,Stip^a»> Parid'It Bli^vanlal found a silver coin in a copper 
;oaskelh; Qn ,the obverse of the coin, which bears a well-shaped 
ihead (^;the king, we have the legend : Baftho Gotamiputasa Siri 
.Y'a5na SStakauisa< which means “[this coin is] of the king 
Grotomlputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni This therefore is the prince 
in whose name the coin was issued. There is another legend 
on the reverse, which, though some *)f the letters are not distinct, 
appears to be : Gotamiputa-Kumaru-Yanna-Satakani-Caturapanasa, 
'the B.ense of which is “[this coin is] of Caturapana Yafifia 
S&takani, prince of Ootamiputa. The coin was thus, like the 
Kolhapur coins, issued in the names of two persons ; of whom 
Yajna Sri Satakarni was the reigning sovereign, as his name 
appears round the bust, and Caturapana, wbo was his son, repre- 
sented Itirri' as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 
issued, and which, from tlie shape and get-up of the coin, appears 
to have been once ruled over by the Ksatrapas of Ujjayinl or 
Kathiavad. 

There is an Inscription at Kanheri, which is in a mutilated 
condition, but which wi th the help of Mr. West’s eye-copy and an 
’impression given in one of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially 
restored by Dr. Bvihler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka, who was the confidential councillor of 
the Queen of Vasisthlputra Satakarni, who belonged to the family 
^Qf tilie,Kardde^n)iaka.s, and was tiie daughter of a Mah&ksatrapa, 
'.whose name is obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
ohave also been effaced, but what we might expect to find there is 

1 The nether portions of the letters * Caturapanasa ’ only, are impressed on 
the coin, so that the reading is somewhat doubtful ; but panusa is distinct 
enough. Papdit Bhagvanlal puts Caturapanasa at the beginning of the 
legend, and reads Caturapanasa Gotamiputa KumSru YaAila SStakaei, 
which he translates “ YajAa SBtakarpi, son of OotamTputra, and prince of 
Caturapana and states his belief that Caturapana was the name of 
Y ajAa Sri's father. But to couneot KumBru, which forms a part of a 
compound, with the genitive * Caturapanasa*, is grammatically not allow- 
able ; while the genitive. Which is always required to show whose coin it 
Is, is wanting. Hence Caturapanasa is the last word and the whole Is a 
compound; Kumaru is probably a mistake for KumSra and YaAAa SStakani 
is the father's name placed before Caturapanasa to show that hh Was 
his sou. ( JBBRAS, Vol. XV, pp. 305-6 ) 
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the name of her son, after we have had those of her husband, 
family, and father. From the letters in West’s copy, which look 
like Sakar&ja, one might think the son meant was Sakasena ; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous.' The name of this Visisthl* 
putra is S&takarni, wherefore he was not Pulum&yi, but very 
likely Catusparna ( Catarapana ) S&takarni. 

Thus then, from these Inscriptions and coins, we arrive at the 
names of the following kings, arranged in the chronological order, 
indicated by the forms of the characters used, and by other circum* 
stances : 


Krsnar&ja. 

S&takarni. 

Ksahar&ta Kahap&na, and his 8on-in>law, Usavad&ta. 
Gotamiputra S&takarni. 

V&sis^hlputra Pulumfiyi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajila Satakarni. 

V&sisthlputra Catusparna ( Caturapana or Catarapana ). 
Madharlputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka S&tav&hana, a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We shall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 

1 JBBRA8, Vol. VI, and Arohnol. S. of W. I., Vol. V, Inscription No. 11 ; 
alto p. 78 of the latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if we 
here read the name of Sakasena. For this name and that of his mother 
Ma^bari, point to a connection with the Sakas whose representatives the 
Kfatrapas were, and this connection is unfolded in this Inscription. 



SECTION V. 

Nativk and F’oueign Princes mentioned in the iNsoRii'TioNs. 

Identification of the former with the 
andhrabhrtyas of the Puranas. 


The firat thin;.; that will strike one, on lookintj at the list i-ovcn 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Ksahariita Naha- 
pana is not Indian but forehin. The title Ksatrapa or Muhaksa- 
trapa also, used in the case of that kimr, is not Indian, thouf.^h it 
is the Sauskritised form of a foreif-jn one, very likely the i*ersian 
Satrap. From the st-itement in the Inscription of Gotamiputra, 
that he destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and PahJavas, it appears 
that the country was at that time very much exposed to the in- 
roads of these foreii^ner.s. Yavanas were the Bactrian Greeks, but 
Ksaharata Nahapana does not look a Greek name. He must, 
therefore, have been either a Saka or Pahlava. At^tvin, we are t<»ld 
that Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of Khat'ariita or 
Khakharata, which name seems t ) be the same as Ksaharata or 
Khaharata, as it is spelt in the Karli and Junnar Inscriptions. 
It follows, therefore, that the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves 
masters of the country, some time between the second kiiiK in the 
above list and Gotamiputra Satakarni, and that tliey were driven 
out by Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering the provinces, lost to 
his dynasty, re-established, as stated in the Inscription, the glory 
of the Satavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 


Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya, founded by Candragupta in B.C. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals 
and successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern 
India for 137 years according to the Puranas, and the last king 
Brhadratha was murdered by his general Pusyamitra or Pnspami- 
tra, who founded the Suhga dynasty. This was in power for 112 
years, and was succeeded by the Kanva family, Nvliicb nilod ti»r 


5 [ R. O. Bhandarkar'y Works Vol. 111. ] 
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forty-five years. The KAnvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sin- 
dhukn, or Sisuka, as he is variously named, who founded what 
the PurAnas call the dynasty of the Andhrabhityas, that is, 
Andhras wlio were once servants or dependents. The second king 
of this dynasty was Krsna according to all, the third was SAta- 
karni or SrI-SAtakarni according to the VAyu or Visnu, while the 
Bhagavata corrupts the name slightly to Santakarna. The 
MAtsya interposes three more kings between Krsiia and Satkarni, 
while the Visnu has another SAtakarni to correspond with that of 
the MAtsya. Gotamiputra is the thirteenth prince according to 
the VAyu, fifteenth according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth ac- 
cording to the Visnu, and twenty-second according to the Matsya. 
Pulimat, Purimat or Puromat, was his successor according 
to the Visnu, the BhAgavata, or the MAtsya. These are so 
many mislections for the Pulumayi of our Inscriptions and 
coins. The VAyu omits his name altogether. His successor 
was Siva-'Srl, according to the Visnu and the MAtsya, 
while the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the VAyu does 
not notice him. Yajna-Srl occurs in all, being placed after 
Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva-Srl, by all except the 
VAyu, which assigns to him the next place after Gotamiputra, 

Thus then, the names occurring in the Inscriptions and on the 
coins, as well as the order, sufficiently agree with those given in 
the Puranas under the Andrabhrtya dynasty, to justify us in be- 
lieving that the kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of Catusparna SAtakarni unless we are to identify 
him with Canda-Srl Satakarni. The name Madhariputra Saka- 
;;3na also does not occur in the Puranas ; and he appears to have 
belon red to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the 
Nanaghat Inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was 
an earlier occupant of the throne than the reigning prince Sata- 
karni, the third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Sisuka, 
the founder of the dynasty. For the DevanAgari ma is often so 
carelesrdy written as to look like m ; hence the true Simuka was 
corrupted to Sisuka, Si.suka, Sisuka in the course of time. The Sin- 
dhuka of the Vayu and the Sipraka of the Visnu are further corrup- 
tions. This identification is rendered probable also by the con- 
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sideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younprer princes to be carved, mif^ht, to 
give dignity to his race, be expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of the Puranas is the same as the Siit?.vahana dynasty of the 
Inscriptions. 



SECTION VI. 

OfTRONOLOOY OF THE ANnilRAEHHTYAS OR S^TAVAHANAS. 

The next (luostion we have to consider is as regards the dates of 
those princes. In iny paper on the Nasik cave Inscriptions', I 
have accepted A. 0 . 319 as the date of Gotaniipuira s rcccssicn, 
arrived at by taking P. C. 315 the year in which Cr nclraf ui ta 
f.aindod the dynasty of Ihe Mauryas at Pataliputra, and 664 years 
to have elapsed betw'cen him and Ch/tamiputra, since the periods, 
assip.ned in the Puranas to that dynasty and the subsequent ones, 
and i:he durations of the rei^jns (T the Andhrahhitya princes, who 
preceded Ootamiputra, when added, pive according to the Matsya 
664. 'rho “ race of Klia'^arata,’* which (lotamiputra is, as observed 
before, represented in one of the Nasik Inscriptions to have exter- 
minated, 1 there identified with the dynasty of theKsatrapas, w'hcse 
coins, as well as a few inscriptions, are fiaind in Kathiavnd, since 
Ksaharala or Khap.arata w'as also a Ksatrapa, and had Icon placed 
at the liead of the dynasty l»y previous w'ritcrs. The latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known w'as 250, w'hich referred 
to Saka era, is A. n 328. This comes so close to Gotamiputra’s 
A. 0 . 319, tliut the tw^o seemed to corroborate each other. But there 
are .several objections to this view, some of which occurred to me 
oven tlieu. (1) The inscriptions and coins of the Ksatrapa dy- 
na.siy ameur in carrying: the penealu^iy backward to Castana and 
lU) further, and as yet nothing has turned up to show^ that any con- 
nection existed betw'een him and Nahapana. (2) — If the Ksatrapa 
or Satrap dynasty held sw'ay over Maharastra for about three 
hundred years, as it did over Kathiavad, we might reasonably 
expect to find in that country Inscriptions or coins of most of the 
princes ; hut a few coins of the later ones only have been discovered 
in a village near Karad, ' and no inscription wdiatever. (3)-Rudra- 
dfiman in his Junagad Inscription calls Satakarni * lord of Daksi- 
napatha *, which he would not have done, if he had been the ruler 
of even a part of tlie Deccan. (4) — And the dates occurring on 


1 Tran^. Or. Conjcr., 1874. 

2 JBBKAS, Vol. VII, p. 16, 
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some Satrap coins recently discovered, are said' to be 300 and 304, 
which referred tj the Saka, are A. l). 378 and 382, that is, the 
Satraps were in power even lonp: after A. D. 340, which is the date 
of Gotamiputra’s death according: to the Puranic accounts. Ft r 
these reasons it would appear that the “ race ” of Khaj^&r&ta or 
Nahapana, which Gotamiputra put an end to and which ruled over 
this country before him, could not have been the dynasty of the 
Satrapas. (5) — Besides, according to my former view, the interval 
between Nahapana and Gotamiputra is about 200 years ; but the 
difference in form between the characters in Usavadata’s and Oo- 
tamiputra’s Inscriptions is not great enough for that period. Hence 
the two princes must be brought closer to:'ether. 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy, we learn that in his time 
the country inland from the we.stern coast was divided into two 
divisions, of which the northern was governed by Sir«) Polemics 
whose capital was Paithan, and the southern* by Baleocuros who 
lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemios is evidently the same name as 
the Siri Pulumavi or Pulumayi of the Inscriptions, corresponding 
to the Pulomat, or Pulimat of the Puranas. But there were two 
kings who bore that name, one the son of Gotamiputra, mentioned 
in the Inscriptions, and another, an earlier prince of the Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasty. This last does not appear to have been a prince 
of any note ; wherefore, very likely the former is the one spoken 
of by Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the mention 
of Baleocuros as t'lie gt)vernor of the Southern provinces. We 
have seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins, the name 
Vilivayakura is assciated with that of Pulumayi and of Gotami- 
putra. Vilivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already 
stated, that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along 
with those of the two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on 
Kolhapur coins alone, while it does not occur on those found in 
the lower Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those 
princes ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country 
answers to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geogra- 
pher as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios there- 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the Inscriptions 
and coins. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 57, Note, and General. Cunningham’s Arch. 

Report, Vol. XI., p. 127. 
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Ptolemy died in A. ix 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A. ix 151. Pulumayi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
.some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the Imscriptions, and to deter- 
mine more particularly the date of Pulumayi’s accession. Some of 
Usavadata’s benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahapana is that in the Inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnav, viz., 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred I i the Saka era. For, we have seen that 
before the time of G( camiputra, the country was subject to the 
inroads of Sakas anc other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who 
are identified with IT d Sakas had, according to the Greek geo- 
graphers, established a kingdt)m in Sind and oven in Rajputana. 
The era known by the name of Saka, and referred to in all the 
early copper-plate gr.snts as the era of the Saka king or kings, 
must have been estai lished by the most powerful of the Saka 
invaders,* who for th j fir.st time obtained a permanent footing in 

1 Prof. OldenberK think*. Kaiiiska to be the founder of the era ; but this view 
is, I think, untenable (1)— A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpe- 
tuate ail era. The dy tany of the Guptas, composed of seven kings, was in 
power for more than a hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural 
death in the course o' a few centuries. (3)— The characters in Kanisku’s 
Inscriptions, especial'/ the ya as conjoined with a preceding consonant, 
are later than those we find in the first century. One has simply to com- 
pare Inscription No. in Plato XIII of the third volume of General Cun- 
ningham’s Arch. Hep rts with No. 4 to see the great difference in the 
forms of the letters ir the times of the earliest Ksatrapas and of Kaniska. 
The former belongs t( the time of the Ksatrapa Sodasa and the letters are 
almost like those we find in Usavadata’s Inscriptions at Nasik; while 
those in the latter, w' ich is dated in tho ninth year of Kaniska, are con- 
siderably later; and ' oth the Inscriptions exist in Mathura. (3) — There is 
no ground to believe t'lat Kaniska reigned over Gujrat and MaharSstra, 
but the Saka era hep in to he used very early, especially in the last 
country. (4) -Tlie (Ir itas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that 
of the Indo-Scythian clynasty, came to power in A. D. 319; while the last 
of the three kings K:* liska, Huska, and Vasudeva must, if the reign of the 
first began in A. D. 18 have ceased to reign about A. D. 178, i, c,, about 100 
years after the found:»tion of tho dynasty. And the latest date of VSsu- 
deva is 89. If so, an 'interval of 140 years must have elapsed between the 
last of the Indo-Scyt: ian kings and the first Gupta ; but the close resem- 
blance in the coinoi necessitates the supposition that it was much 
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the country; and Nahapana, and Castana’ oi his father, must have 
been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western India, and Malva. 
On this supposition the latest date of Nahapuna must correspond 
to A. D. 124. Gotamiputra or Pulumayi therefore must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. The earliest 
date of Pulumayi occurring in the Inscriptions is the second year 
of his reign ; and since the inscriptitm could not have borne that 
date, if Nahapana or his successors had been in power, it is clear 
that Pulumayi began to reign after the overtlirow of the latter. 
Now, we also learn frt)m Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozene 
about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contemporary 
of Pulumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably identified 
with Castana. But according to the Junagad Inscriptitm, noticed 
above, Castana’s grandson Rudradanian was the reigning prince 
in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the Saka, is 150 A. 1). 
Castana and Pulumayi therefore could not have been contempora- 
ries in 150 A. D. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to 
a period much earlier, i. f. to about the year 132 A. D., since about 
eighteen or twenty years at least must be supposed to have elap.sed 
between the date of his information when Castana was on the 
throne and the year 150 A. D. when his grandson was in posses- 
sion of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Pulumayi, Gotami- 
putra was in possession, according to the large Inscription at 

shorter. Albiruiii’s statement that the initial date of the (lupta era was 
241 Saka, i, c,y 319 A. D., has been pronounced unrealiable by some anti- 
quarians. As to this point and the era of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

1 Professor Oldenberj? considers Castana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotami- 
putra, a supposition which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotami- 
putra, whose aim was to expel and destroy foreigners, cannot be expected 
to appoint a foreigner, as Castana’s name indicates he was, to bo a 
viceroy, and to use a foreign title; and we have seen that Baleocuros, 
who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son. does not use that title, 
RudradSman, the grandson of Castana, appointed, as we see from his 
Junagad Inscription, a Pahlava of the name of Suvisakha, who was the son 
of Kulaipa, to govern SurHstra and inarta. This circumstance confirms 
what we gather from other sources, namely, that this was a dynasty of 
princes of a foreign origin, who had adopted Hindu manners and even 
names, had in some cases entered into marri: go alliance with native 
royal families, and were domiciled in the counti , 
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Nasik, of a ifood many of those provinces which, according to the 
Junagad Inscription, were conquered and ruled over hy Rudra- 
d^man. The date 72 in the Inscription seems to refer to the being 
swept away, by a storm and excessive rain, of the dyke on one 
side of the lake therein mentioned, and not to the cutting of the 
Inscription on the rock. So that it is doubtful whether Rudra- 
daman had conquered those provinces before 72, or did so after 72, 
and before the incision of the Inscription. Supposing he conquered 
them before 72, the nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond 
at least to the secend or third year before A. D. 150, that is Pulu- 
mayi must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year 
A.D. 130. And even if we understand him to have conquered them 
after 72, Pulumayi’s accession cannot be placed much later, for 
the interval between Casiana, who was Pulumayi’s contemporary, 
and his grandson Rudradaman, who was reigning in 150 A. D., will 
be considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi about five or 
six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. A. D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharasira. His capital was 
probably Junnar, since the Inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, and we 
have a record there of the gift of his mini.ster. He must have died 
soon after 42 Saka or A. D. 124. Gotamiputra and Pulumayi came 
from the south-east, to regain the provinces lost totheir family, over- 
threw Nahapana ’s successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to be what is meant by Gotamiputra ’s having been repre- 
sented in the Nasik Inscription to have “ left no remnant of the 
race of Khagarata,” and to have “ regained the prestige of his 
family.” Castana founded or belonged to another dynasty of 
Satraps which reigned at Ujjayinl. In the Junagad Inscription, 
men of all castes are represented to have gone to Rudradaman and 
chosen him their lord for their protection ; ’ and he is spoken of as 

1 The expression is Ant., Vol, VII, 

g. 260, 1. 9. 
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hftving re-eBtablished the kingdom that had been lost,' as having 
assumed the title of the Great Ksatrapa, and conquered Akar&vanti, 
Anupa, Sur&stra, Apar&nta and other provinces, which, as we have 
seen, were owned bj Gotamiputra and some more ; and as having 
twice subdued S&takarni, the lord of Daksin&patha, but still not 
destrojed him, in consequence of his connection * with him not 
being remote, and acquired a good name on that account. 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra 
S&takarni, after having destroyed Nahapana or his successor, turn- 
ed his arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling 
at Ujjayinl. Or, the Ksatrapa sovereign of Ujjayinl, Castana, or very 
probably his son Jayadaman, having observed the growing power 
of Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, who had put an end to a kindred 
family of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further growth, 
must have attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of 
the popular stories about a king of Ujjayinl having attacked 
S&liv&hana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
but another mode of pronouncing Sstavahana ; * and Pulumayi or 
Gotamiputra was a SatavShana. The ruler of Ujjayinl was 

1 In Pandit Bhagyanlal’s transcript in Vol. VII, Ind. Ant., the reading is 

. But in a foot-note Dr. Buhler says that the correct 
reading may be for In Dr. Bhau Daji’s copy of the Inscription, 
the ^ is distinct ; JBBRAS, Vol. VII p. 118, Bhau Daji and Pandit 
Bhagvanlal translate this expression by obtained glory of groat exploits 
by the re-establishment of deposed kings^ *’ ( JBBRAS. Vol. VII, p. 20, ), 
and ** he who has restored to their thrones deposed kings^ ** ( Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII, p. 263 a*). If HJT were the reading, this translation would of course 
be correct, but with it is far*fetohed. There is nothing here to 

show that the lost r3jya or kingdom^ re-established by RudradSman, was 
any other person's than his own. So that, it looks natural to understand 
him to have re-established ( his own ) lost kingdom. 

2 The reading is allowable to insert ff attd take it as 

But the sense of the word, which is “ rumotenosH,” will not 
suit the context ; as he could not have ** acquired a good name, *' t. e. been 
esteemed by people for not destroying the Lord of the Decoan on accoimir 
of the remoteness of the connection. Remoteness or distance of the country 
would compel one to let bis enemy alone, and there could be no virtue in 
it. The ^ therefore in the word must have crept in through mistake ^ 
wherefore, the true reading must be 

3 Hemaoandra's Prakrit Grammar. 

6 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work. Vol. Ill, { 
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defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamiputra into his own 
dominions, when the latter subjugated AvantI, Anupa, Sur&stra 
and Apar&nta, and dethroned JayadSman. For a time he and his 
successors held sway over the territories owned by Castana, but 
subsequently Rudrad§man collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as having chosen 
him their lord, and, driving away the Satavahanas, regained his 
lost kingdom, and got himself crowned as MahEksatrapa. But as 
appears from the Supara coin of Yajfia-Srl, — which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Ksatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact 
that his son Caturapana was his viceroy or representative, — that 
the SEtav&hanas retained possession of a part at least of the Ksat- 
rapa territories up to the time of Yajfia-Srl. They even entered into 
blood relationship with tlie Ksatrapas, as we learn from the 
Kanheri Inscription, which speaks of the wife of V&sisthiputra 
SEtakarni being the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa. But Rudra- 
dEman pursued his victories, and according to his Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, twice conquered SEtakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but did 
not destroy him, and acquired a good name by his forbearance 
towards one whose connecticn with him was not remote. Thus 
the lord of DaksinEpatha that he conquered was Yajna-SrI Sfita- 
karni. He could not have been his son Caturapana ; for the ex- 
pression “ non-remoteness of the connetion" suits the former better 
than the latter, as Caturapana’s wife was the daughter of a MahE- 
k^jalirapa — perhaps his own — and the connection with him was 
positively close. The re-acquisition of his lost kingdom by Rudra- 
dEman, took place after the nineteenth year of PulumEyi’s reign, 
that i.s, after about A. D. 149. It is in this way alone that the 
scraps of information derived from the Greek writers, and gathered 
from inscriptions, coins, r.nd popular legends, as well as the dates, 
can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent 
with that derived from the MEtsya PurEna. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the PurSnas 
agrees sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, 
to account for the great discrepancy between it and the Matsya 
and others, That there is very little agreement among, theni as 
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regards the Andhrabhrtya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our Puranic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things, purporting to bo 
narrated by a bard to Bsis, assembled together at a .sacrificial 
session, were handed down orally from generation to generation ; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. The later 
Pur&nas, devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 

• 

inculcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of these 
things from the earliest written Puranas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the works of this class, which I am going to com- 
pare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me to be the 
VSyu, and next to it the Matsya. The Visnu is later, and the 
BhSgavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas gradually be- 
came corrupt, and the authors of the later ones were in some cases 
misled by their incorrect readings into putting forth statements 
at variance with the original account. Now the four Puranas 
just mentioned contain general statements about the several dy- 
nasties, giving the number of princes belonging to each and its 
duration in years, and they also mention the names of those princes 
more particularly ; while the Vayu and the Matsya give in ad- 
dition the number of years for which each reigned. Often there is 
a discrepancy between the general and the particular statements. 

The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya dy- 
nasty, founded by Candragupta, whose date as determind by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
characterised by Professor Max Miiller as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes 
Ifiven by the V5yu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names 
actually enumerated in the Visnu only are ten, while the Vayu 
and the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The 
total of the years assigned to each prince by the VSyu is 133 
years ; so that it is not unlikely that a short reign of four years 
may have dropped out from the text of that Purana. Thus the 
general statement about ten princes and 137 years seems to be 
corroborated, and it appears pretty clear that the text of the 
Matsya has in this case undergone a good deal of corruption. 
Thus, if with Dr. Kern, we take B. C. 322 as the date of the 
foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and the founda- 
tion of the next or the Suhga family mu>t have occurred in the 
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year B. c. 185. The Suhgas are generally stated in all the Pur&pas 
to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, though the 
expression used in the Bhfigavata is not “ 112 years,” but ” more 
than a hundred years.” In the actual enumeration, the M&tsya 
omits two, and the Bhagavata, one ; and the total of the years 
assigned to each prince in the VSyu exceeds 112. There is evi- 
dently some mistake liere ; but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became 
extinct in B. C. 73, The dynasty next mentioned is that of the 
K&nvas or KaovSyanas. There were four princes of this line, and 
they reigned for forty-five years, though the BhSgavata, through 
a mistake to be explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 
years. They were followed by the Andhrabhrtyas. But here, 
there is a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like of 
which does not occur in the account of the other dynasties. The 
founder of the Andhrabhrtyas, Sindhuka, according to the first 
Purana, and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have up- 
rooted not only the KSnvas, but “ whatever was left of the power 
of the Suhgas. ” ’ And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Suhgabhrtyas or servants of the Suhgas.”* It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Suhga family became v. cci , 
the Kfinvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like u o x'eshwas 
in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of the '.-, masters, but 
reducing them to the character of nominal sover e igns ; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that lil:o the Peshwas they 
were Brahmans and not Ksatriyas. Thus t! n these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 11 Z years that tradi- 
tion assigns to the Suhgas, include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 
The Suhgas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabityas came to power in B, C. 73. In a 
general way, the number of princes belonging to this line is given 
as thirty in the Vayu, the Visnu, and the Bhfigavata, and twenty- 
nine in the Matsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 411 
years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460. in the 
fourth. The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradi- 

? 4 JT )i7t iTOiir ^ \ ii 

«I5U3lT5frir: ll vayu. “a servant of the race of the 

Andhras. Sindhuka. having destroyed Su^arman of the Ka^va family with 
main force and whatever will have been left of the power of the Suhgas, will 
obtain possession of the earth." The statement in the MXtsya is similar. 

S tgiVTunn 1 vayu. 
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tioQ as to thirty princes and about 456 years may, be accepted as 
correct. But the discrepancy between this general statement and 
the more particular accounts that follow, as well as'.the disagree- 
ment between the several Furiinas in this last respect, is very 
great. This will be apparent from the following table : — 


VRyu. 


MStsya. 



Viapu. 

BbSguvata. 


Dura- 


Dura- 

# 


Names. | 

tion of 

Names. 

tion of 

Names. 

Names. 


reign in 


reign in 



1 

years. 

1 


years. 

. 

. ! 

1 

Sindhuka 

! 

23 

/ f 

Sisuka ... 

23 

Siprukii ...i 

Name not gi- 



i 
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ven ; but men- 

■ 


] 

; 

1 

tioned as a 





1 

Yrsala or 


1 


1 

' 

Sadra. 

Efspa 

10 

Krspa 

18 i 

Krspa 

Krspa 



Mallakarpi 

10 or 18 

Sri Satakarpi. 

SSntakarpa. 



Pnrpotsahga ... 

18 

PUrpotsanga. 

PaurpamSsa. 



Skandhastam- 

18 





,bhi. 




SStakarQi ... 

S6 ' 

SStakarpi 

56 

Satakarni ... 




Lambodara 

18 

Lambodara ... 

Lambodara. 

Apllava 

12 

Apitaka 

12 

IvTlaka 

Hivllaka. 



MeghasvSti ... 

18 

MeghasvSti... 

Meghasvatl, 



SvSti 

18 





SkandasvSti ... 

7 





MpgendrasvSti- 

3 





karpa. 






Kuntalasvati ...! 

8 





SvKtikarpa 

1 



PatimSvi 

24 

Pulomavi 

36 

Patumat 

A^amSna. 

Nemikfs^a ... 

25 

Gaurakrspa or 1 

1 25 

Arisfakar- 

Anisfakar- 



Naurikfspa. 

1 

man. 

man HSleya. 

Hala 

1 

Hala 

5 

: HSla 


Saptaka or 

5 

Map^ulaka 

' 5 

! Pattalaka ... 

Talaka. 

Map^^laka. 



1 

1 1 


^urlka^e^a. 

21 

Purindrasena ... 

' 5 

1 Pravillasena. 

Purlpabhiru. 

SStakar^i ... 

1 

1 Sundara Svati- 

i 1 

Sundara 

Sunandana. 

1 ; 

Cakora Sfita- 


1 karpa. , 1 

1 



H 

1 Cakora Svati- 

1 1/3 

Cakora 

Cakora. 

,karoi. 


j , karpa. 

i 



SiyaavSti 

28 

1 Sivasvati 

! 28 

; StvasvSti 

SivasvSti. 

Gautamiputra 

21 

i Gautamiputra. 

i 21 

Gomatiputra. 

Gomatiputra. 



1 l^lomat 

' 28 

. Pulimat 

Piiriman(mat) 

* 


jS,ivasrI... 

1 7 

Siva6ri 

l^eda^iras. 



1 Sivaskand^ ... 

i 7 

I ^ivaskandba. 

Sivaskanda. 

Yajfiairi S5- 

29 

: Yajflairi sata- 

; 29, 9 or 

lYajfla^ri 

yajfta4ri. 

takarpi. 


1 karpi. 

1 20 

! 


Vijaya 

6 

Vijaya ... , ... 

6 

1 Vijaya 

Vijaya. 

1 SS- 

3 

Captain sata- 

! 10 

! Candra^ri ... 

Candravijfta. 

! takarpi. 


karpi. 




i Pulomavi ... 

7 

i Pulomavit 

! ^ 

1 PulomSrcis.. 

Sulomadhi. 

1 


I 
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Thus, the V&yu has seventeen princes and 272 years and a 
half ; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visna gives 
twenty-four names, and the Bh&gayata, twenty-two. This last 
Pur&na has in many cases corrupted the names and confounded 
Hala with the Aristakarman of the Visnu, whom it names Anista- 
karman Hileya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Visnu 
Purina. The details given in the Matsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute 
the very great discrepancy between these details and those of the 
Vayu to the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three 
names might drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total duration by 176 
years must, I think, be accounted for in some other way. Besides 
the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in the V&yu 
Pur&na, in a verse below, to the effect that the “ Andhras will 
have possession of the earth for three hundred years,”' which 
seems to point to another. That such a tradition existed is indi- 
cated by the mistake in the Bhagavata by which the Kanvas are 
assigned three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purana must have seen, pro- 
bably assigned forty-five years to the Kanvas, and three hundred 
to the next or Andhrabhrtya dynasty. But since that dynasty 
was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he connected 
the three hundred with the preceding, and gave 345 years to 
the K&iiv&yana family. Now, the manner in which the two 
traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip- 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the 
principal seat became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an Inscription found at BanavasI by Dr. 
Burgess, it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kanara. The period of three hundred years and the seven- 
teen names given in the VSyu PurSna refer probably to the main 

1 3T#Hf ^ % I vayu. 
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branch. The Matsya seems to me to put together the princes of 
all the branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The 
total of the years, assigned to the several reigns in the Vftyu, 
is 272vi , and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for 
about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by the corruption 
of the text, it would become 300' ^ . Thus then the Vayu and the 
Matsya Purftnas each give a correct account, but of different 
things. The Visnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and 
the author’s purpose being sectarian, he probably did not care so 
much for the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the 
duration of each reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as 
has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Parana to refer to 
the main branch of the dynasty, and consequently generally cor- 
rect, the period that intervened between the rise of the Satava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrtyas, and the end of the reign of Sivasvati, is 
206 years.' The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded 
iuB. C. 73, wherefore the end of Sivasvati’s reign and the accession 
of Gotamlputra must be placed in A. D. 133. We have seen that 
Pulumayi, whose capital was Paithan according to Ptolemy, and 
who from the Inscriptions, appears to have been king of this part 
of the country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A. D.. The 
father and the son drove the foreigners from the Deccan, and the 
son was established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gota- 
mlputra expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of 
the family. Gotamlputra reigned for twenty-one years according 
to the Purtinas, wherefore he must have died in 154 A. D.. He was 
alive, as stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, i. e. 
in 148, and also in the nineteenth, when the cave temple was de- 
dicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, t. e. in 154, according 
to the two Inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy’s mention of 
Pulumayi, I have already referred to about the year 132 ; so that, 
the date deduced from this source, and those derived from Gota- 
mlputra’s and PulumSyi’s Inscriptions at Nasik, and Rudrad&- 

1 By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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man’s at Junagad (on the supposition that the era used in this last 
is the Saka), as well as those derived from the Puranas, may thus 
be shown to be consistent with each other. The dates of all the 
princes whose names we find in the Inscriptions may therefore be 
thus arranged : 

Simuka began to reign in B. c. 73 and ceased in B. C. $0. 

Kpfea began in B. c. 50 and ceased in B. C. 40. 

Bltakarpi ( third in the VSyu P. ) began in B. C. 40 and ceased in A.D. 16. 

NahapSna KsaharSta. 

Gotamiputra began in A. D. 133 add ceased in A. D. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pulumfiyi in the M&tsya 
PurSna are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra’s death, 
he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataka in 
A.D. 154, and to have ceased in A.D. 182. He reigned at Paithan 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and 
we have seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the In- 
scriptions at Nasik and Karli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether 
then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have 
died in 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was suc- 
ceeded by Siva-Srl, whose coin found in the Tailahgana districts 
has been described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p. 64. He appears to have been PulumSyi’s brother, since he 
also is styled on the coin Vasithlputa, i. e. V&sisthiputra, or the 
son of Vasisthl. Ho had a reign of seven years and must have 
died in a.d. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also 
seven years have been assigned. There is no trace of these two 
princes on this side of the country ; while the name of the next, 
Yajiia Sri, occurs frequently as we have seen in Inscriptions and 
coins. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate succes- 
sor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamiputra Yajfia Sri SSta- 
karni, and he is, as observed before, the Gotamiputra of the Kolha- 
pur coins. Some copies of the Matsya assign him tw'enty-nine 
years, others nine, and twenty, and the Vsyu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Brahmanda allows him nineteen. Probably he reigned in 
Mah&r&stra for eighteen or nineteen years, since the sixteenth 
year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and for twenty-nini 
years at Dhanakataka, since, according to our supposition, the 
Vayu Purana gives an account of the Dhanakataka branch and 
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his coins are found in Tailahgana. And this is confirmed by 
what we have already said. PulumS.yi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e. for eighteen years, Yajfta-SrI was ruler of Mah&r&stra. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about A. D. 
172 and died in about A. D. 202. 

The next three reigns lasted, according to the Vfiyu, for sixteen 
years. No trace of any of these has yet been found on this side of 
the country ; but coins of Candra-Srl are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are described by Mr. Thomas 
in the paper mentioned above. Thus the latest Andhra- 
bhrtya date is a. d. 218. Madharlputa Sakasena of the Kanheri 
Inscription, the same as the Madharlputa of the Kolhapur 
coins, has been identified with Siva-SrI, the successor of 
Pulumayi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirlsena for Sakasena ; but 
I have shown that the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has 
described a specimen of eleven coins found at AmarSvatl near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is 
not unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena.” Besides, Madharlputra 
Sakasena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulu- 
mayi for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins, figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, bears the 
names of both Gotamiputa and Maclharlputa, showing that the 
piece originally bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped 
with the name of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was ori- 
ginally Madhariputa’s coin. I think it was Gotamiputa’s ; for, if 
we see the other figured coins, we shall find that they are so 
stamped as to leave some space between the rim and the legend. 
This in the present case is utilized and the name of Madharlputa 
stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing was done 
later. Madharlputa Sakasena, therefore, must have been a suc- 
cessor of Gotamiputra Yajna-SrI Satakarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Puranic successors bore the name, and the 
name Sakasena is one which has nothing like it on the long list of 
the Andhrabhrtyas. Still that king must have reigned at Dhanaka- 
\aka also, if rny surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct. 

7 [ R. G. Bhandarkar Works, Vol. III. 1 
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In the same manner, as obserred before, Catuspar^ 8Eta> 
karni’s name does not appear in the Pur&nas. But the Pwtanas 
cannot be expected to give accurate information on these points. 
In the M&tsya Purfina another Xndhra dynasty of “ seven princes 
sprung from the servants of the original Andhrabhrtya family 
will, ” it is said, “ come into power after that family becomes 
extinct.”' The VSyu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt ; but it appears that this new dynasty 
is there meant to be spoken of as having sprung from 
the Andhrabhrtya family itself and must have constituted 
a separate branch cut off from the main line. And we can 
very well understand from the points already made out, how 

9 

such a branch could have constituted itself after Yajha-Srl’s 
ceasing to reign. VSsisthlputra Satakarni whom I have identified 
with Caturapana married a Ksatrapa lady. The Ksatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably Sakas ^ho 
had become Hindus. Madharlputra was not unlikely the son of 
that lady. And thus he and his father Caturapana formed, from 
the very fact of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Catura- 
pana appears to have succeeded Yajfia-SrI ; and Madharlputra to 
have reigned after Caturapana. The durations of these reigns 
cannot be made out, but the latest date of the former is the 
thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corresponds to 185 
A. D., and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later S&tava- 
hanas are, therefere, these : 


In Maharastra. 

PulumSyi A.D. 130— A.D. 154. 

Yajfla-Sri A.D. 154— a.d. 17J. 

Catufparca or Caturapana ... a.d 172— was reigning in A.O. 185. 
Madharlputra ... About A J}, 190 — was reigning in about a.0A97. 


PulumSyi 

Biva^l 

Bivaskanda 

Yajfla-SrI 

Vijaya 

Candra-Sri 

Pulomavi 


In Tailangana. 

A.D. 194— A.D. 158. 

... ... A.D. 198~^a.d. 155> 

A.D. 165— A.D. 172. 

A.D. 172— A.D, 202. 

A.D. 202— A.D. 208, 

A.D. 208— A.D. 211. 

A.D. 211— .A.D. 218. 
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Thus then, the Andhrabhrtyas or Satav&hanas ruled over the 
Deooan from 6 . C. 73 to about A. D. 218, i. e., for about three cen- 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long 
these were in power, it is difficult to determine. If the Saka era 
was establ::.:hed by the foreign canqueror after his subjugation of 
the country, and if his Satrapa NahapSna or his successor was 
overthrown by Gotamlputra or PulumSyi, six or seven years 
after NahapSna's latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held posses- 
sion of this country only for about fifty-three years. 



SECTION VII. 

Political and literary traditions about the ssta- 
V AH AN AS or saliva HAN as. 

The period during which the Satav&hanas or Andhrabhrtyas 
ruled over Maharastra must have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
S&livahana or SatavShana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
Identified. Thus Hemacandra in his Desikosa gives Salivahana, 
Sftlana, H&la, and Kuntala as the names of one individual ; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two names were borne 
by different princes, and both of them were Salivahanas. In his 
grammar, he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of 

t 

Satavahana. 

t » 

In modern times, the Saka era is called the Salivahana era 
or an era founded by Salivahana. When it began to be attributed 

to him it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate 

* 

grants up to the eleventh century, speak of the era as Saka-nrpa- 
kala, i. e., the era of the Saka king or as Sakakala, i. e., the era of 
the Saka, and in an Inscription at Badami it is stated to be the 
era beginning from “ the coronation of the Saka king. ’’ Subse- 
quently, the simple expression “ Sake, in the year of the Saka,” 
was used, and thereafter Sake or ” in the Saka The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to “ an era ” generally, 
the original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be 
connected with some great king, it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana, whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; 
and thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, which, ety- 
mologically, can have no sense and is made up of the names of 
two royal families. 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brah- 
man girl who was a sojourner at Faithan and lived with 
her two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion 
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she went to the Godavari to bathe, when Sesa, the king of 
serpents, becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a 
man and embraced her. In due course she ^ave birth to Saliva* 
hana, who was brought up in the house of the potter.’ Some time 
after, king Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl, to whom a certain deity had 
revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a 
girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or King of Ghosts to 
find out if there was such a child anywhere. The Vetala saw Saliva* 
hana playing with his girlish mother and informed Vikramaditya. 
Thereupon he invaded Paithan with a large army, but Salivahana 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and men, by 
means of a charm communicated to him by his father, the king 
of serpents, encountered Vikramaditya, and defeated him. This 
descent of a king of Ujjayinl on Paithan I have already alluded 
to and endeavoured to explain. The Salivahana referred to in 
this tradition appears to be Pulumayi who in conjunction with 
his father freed the country from the Sakas and fought with 
Castana or Jayadaman and liudradaman, whose capital appears to 
have been Ujjayinl. It was in consequence of some faint remi- 
niscence of Pulumayi-Salivahana’s relations with the Sakas and 
their Satrapa kings that his name was attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the 
name of Satavahana or Salivahana. A work of the name of 
Brhatkatha, written in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the PaisAcI or the language of goblins, is mentioned by Dandin in 
his work, the KAvyadarsa.* Somadeva, the author of the Kathfi* 
saritsAgara, and Ksemendra, the author of the BrhatkathA, profess 
to have derived their stories from this Paisacl Brhatkatha. The 
stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
GunAdhya, who for some time had been minister to SAtavAhana, 
by a ghost of the name of KAnabhuti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. GunAdhya offered them to king 
SAtavAhana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 

1 The story about the girl and her serpent-lover is. in the KathSsaritsIgara, 

mentioned with reference to OueS^bya who was the son of the girl. 

t 

SStaTShana's origin is given differently. 

* WTHWrti fAriSUm I 
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in blood and in the langruage of goblins, whereupon Gunftdhya 
burnt six of them. Some time after, king S&tav&hana having 
been informed of the charming nature of those stories went to 
Oun&dhya and asked for them. But the last or seventh book 
alone remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils with 
bis permission.' 

It is narrated in the Kath&saritsftgara that while S&tavfthana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a 
pleaBure>garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, 
she told the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the 
words : Modakaih paritadaya mam. The king not understanding 
that the first word was composed of two, Mfi “do not” and Udakaih 
“ with water's," but taking it to be one word, meaning “ pieces of 
sweetmeat," caused sweetmeat to be brought, and began to throw 
pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told the king 
that he did not know the phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that 
while she meant to tell him not to besprinkle her with water, be 
had understood her to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of 
sweetmeat at her. There was no occasion for sweetmeat at the 
place, and this ought to have led the king to the true sense ; but 
he was not. Thereupon the king was ashamed of his own 
ignorance while his queen was so learned, and became disconso- 
late. Gunftdhya and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were 
informed of the cause ; and the former promised to teach him 
grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. Sarvavar- 
man, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, and his 
offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva- 
varman propitiated the God Kartikeya or Skanda by his self- 
mortifioations, and ^he god communicated to him the first Sutra 
of a new grammar, Siddho Varnasamamnayah. Thereupon Sarva< 
varman repeated the other Sutras, when K&rtikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty, and had allowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to PHnini’s ; but since 
it could not be so now, it would be a small treatise — K&tantra, 
and would also be called KaUpaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.^ 


1 KathBsaritsSgara, II. 8. 

2 KatbSaaritsSgara \ 1. 108 ff. 
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Thfi same story is told by Tar&n&tha in his " History of 
Buddhism”'; but he makes the name of the kin^ to be 
Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; while the com- 
petitor of Sarvavarman is represented by him to be Vararuoi 
instead of Gunadhya. But Udayana is represented as a kins: 
reigning in Sourthern India, and S&tavfihana in the form of 
Sintiv&hana is also mentioned in conneotion with the story 
as a southern king in whose dominions Vararuci lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince S&tavahana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the South, though the usual Udayana is 
a Northern prince. 

It will thus appear that the Katantra grammar was com- 
posed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
S&tavahana family. And the same thing appears to be allu- 
ded to even by Hwan Thsang, when he says in connection with 
the shortening of the originally large work on grammar by Pftni- 
ni and others : “ Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request 
of a king of South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier 
provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as 
their guide in practice.^ 

There is a work written in the old Maharastrl dialect called 
Saptasatl, which is of the qature of an anthology, consisting of 
G&th§.8 or stanzas in the Ary a metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is, in the third verse, mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harsa-carita as “ an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by S&liv&hana. ” 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the Data- 
rupaka, in the Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana, and in the K&vyapra- 
kSsa. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhr- 
tya princes, one of the name of Hala, who probably was either the 
author of the work, or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 

1 Scbiefner’s Translation, p. 73 A ff. 

2 Life of Hwan Thsang, Beal's Trans., p. Hi. 
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From these traditions we may, 1 think, safely conclude that lite- 
rature flourished under the rule of the Andhrabhrtyas, and that 
the Prakrits or spoken languages, especially the Moharastrl, were 
probably for the first time, used for literary purposes. In Vfitsya- 
yana’s Kamasutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala Satakarni Sata- 
vahana is spoken of as having killed Malayavatl, ( who is called 
MahadevI, and consequently must have been his chief queen, ) by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous 
sports.' The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the 
Matsya Purana. 


1 ]. Prof- Aulrecht’s 

quotation in the Oxf, Cat., p. 217 b., does not contain the name and he 

supplies from the preceding clause ; but a GanikS or courtezan cannot 

be called MahSdevI. 
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Religious, social and economic condition of mahArXstra 

• • 

UNDER THE ANDHRABHRTYAS OR SATAVAHANAS. 

DURING this period the relifiion of Buddha was in a flourish- 
ins: condition. Princes and chiefs callinc themselves Mah&hhojas 
and MahUratthis, merchants ( Naif.amas ), goldsmiths ( Suvarna- 
k&ras ), carpenters ( Vardhakas ), corn-dealers ( DhSnyakasrenis ), 
druggists ( Gandhikas ), and ordinary householders ( Grhasthas ), 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to he excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that religion. 
It has been mentioned above that in the first part of this period, 
the CQuntry was exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahlavas. These after- 
wards settled in the country and adopted the Buddhist religion. 
For, amonT the donors and benefactors whose names are recorded 
in the Cave Inscriptions, there are a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some, and especially the Sakas, seem to have 
adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were provided with 
Caityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic of 
Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. Iho 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhiksus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of those monastic 
establishments. In the month of Sravana, the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes w’ere thrown away 
and new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds 
with directions that out of the interest new robes should be par- 
chased and given to the priests. Villaiies were assigned by kings 
and their officers for the support of these religious establishments. 
The mendicant priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in Konkan we have cave monasteries 
intended as Dharma-talSs or rest-houses for them. We have- such 
caves at Chiplun, Mahad and Kude, situated respectively on the 
Dabhol, the Bankot, and the Rajapuri creeks. For those ^ho 

$ ( R. Q. Bhaadarkar Works. Vol. UI. ] 
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landed at the head «)f the Bombay harbour or at Ghod-Bandar# 
there were the Kanheri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side with Buddhism. In 
the Inscription at Nasik, in which Usavad&ta dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense, for the use of the itinerant 
“ priests of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. Usavadata fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It 
was considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at 
one’s expense then as now. Gotamlputra also, in the same Inscrip- 
tion which rec(jrds a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken o^ as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having, like 
Usavadata, put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings 
and princes thus appear to have patronized the followers of both 
the religions, and in none of the Inscriptions is there an indica- 
tion of an ope J hostility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing con- 
dition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukaccha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandise brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured C(.)ttons, and other articles of local production 
from Tagnra, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence 
exported to the west. 

Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, 
and is spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or 
Daksin&patha, and Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan.’ This 
town has not yet been identified. Its name does not occur in any 
of tlio Cave Inscriptions ; but it is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant of the first half of the seventh century, and princes of a 
dynasty known by the name of Silahara, call themselves 
‘‘sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” in all their grants. 
Some have identified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar; 

I lod. Ant., Vol. VllI, pp. 143, 114. 
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but In both oases its bearing from Paithan as given by the Greek 
geographers has not been taken into aooount. I have elsewhere 
discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the Nizam's 
territory as the site of the ancient city. 

The other sea-port towns mentioned in the Periplus are : 

( 2 ) Souppara, the modern Supare or Supara near Baasein 
and the Sorparaka of the Inscriptions and the Purinas, 
where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by Mr. 
Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; ( 3 ) Kalliena, the modern 
Kalyan, which must have been a place of great commer- 
cial importance, since a good many of the donors whose names are 
inscribed in the oaves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the 
ca es at Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyan;' (4) Semulla, 
identified with Chembur by some and with Chaul by others ; (5) 
Mandagora, very likely the same as the modern Mandad, origi- 
nally Mandagada, situated on the Rajapuri creek near Kude, 
where we have the oaves ; (6) Palaipal nai, which probably was the 
same as Pal which is near Mahad ; (7) Melizeigara, the second part 
of the name of which can at once be recognized as .fayagad and 
which must be identified with that place, whatever the first 
part Melt may mean ; ( 8 ) Buzantion, and others. 

Buzantion is probably the Vaijayantl® of the Inscription.s, 
but with what modern town it is to bo identified, it is 
difficult to say. Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba 
copper-plates, translated by Mr. Telang,* and was most 
probably some place in North Kanara. In a grant of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, Madhava, the great counsellor of king 
Harihara, is represented to have been appointed viceroy of 
Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital.^ Jayantipura is said to bo another 
name for Banavasi. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
Banavasi is spoken of, as if it were the name of a country, and 

1 See the Inscrlptionn in JBBRAS, Vol. VI, and in Arch. Surv., W. India. 
No. 10. 

8 Karli No. 1, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol, XII, pp. 318 and 321. 

4 JBBRAS. Vol. IV. p. 115, 
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immediately after it, JayantI is mentioned as a town.* If then 
JayantI and VaijayantI were two forms of the same name, Vaija- 
yantl was probably the modern Banavasi, or perhaps, in consider- 
ation of the facts that the iiame of Vaijayanti oconrs in an Inscri- 
ption at Karli, and also that the Greek geoKraphers in mention- 
ing the places of note on the coast could not have run at once 
from Jayagad to the southern limit of North Kanara, Vaijayanti 
may be identified with Vijaj’^adurga. But these objections are not 
of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in 
the inland country that were in a flourishing condition during 
the time we have been .speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara 
there was Nasik, which is mentioned in an Inscription in one of 
the oaves at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the 
town was called Govardhana. 

Junnar was another flourishing town, as is attested by the 
number of cave-temples at the place. But what its name was, 
we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jurnanagara, 
or Jirnanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lo.st its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of NahapSna. 
Pulumfiyi, who overthrow the dynasty of Nahapana, is, in one of 
the Nasik Inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara, ” meant pro- 
bably fi'r Navanagara or the New Town. That he reigned at 
Paithan we know from Ptolemy, and also from the many tradi- 
tions about Salivahana, which locate the person or persons bear- 
ing that name at that city. The Navanara, then, of the Inscription 
wos probably another name given to the town when Pulumayi 
re-established his dynasty, and, in contrast with it, Nahapana’s 
capital was called the “Old Town.” Or perhaps Pulumayi widened 
the old town of Paithan and called the new extension Navanara. 

What towm existed near the group of caves at Karli and the 
adjoining places, we do not know. But the place spoken of in 
connection with the monastic establishment is in an Inscription 

1 Chap. XXXI, vv. 69 and 70, Bom, Ed. The VanavSsinah at the end of v. 69 
refers to the town or country of BanavSsi, and ought properly to appear as 
VanavasikSn. In the PurSi^as, too, VanavSsikdh is given aa tbo name of 
a people, 
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named Valuraka,' and the district in which it was situated ig 
called M&malShSra ‘ or the district of MSmala, the modern 
Maval. 

Further south there was the town of Karahfitaka, the 
modern Karhad, which is mentioned in an Inscription at Kude* 
and also in the Mahabharata.* Kolhapur also must have been a 
flourishinjT town in those days, since a Buddhistic Stupa contain- 
ing the coins we have already noticed and otlier remains of anti- 
quity have been found there. The old name of the place is un- 
known. Either Karhad or Kolhapur must be the Hippocura of 
Ptolemy in which he locates Baleocuros, whom we have identi- 
fied with the Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce pn)bably acquired 
large fortunes. The great Chaitya-cave at Karli was caused to be 
constructed by a Seth ( Sresthin ) of VaijayantI, and in other 
places also, especially at Kanheri, their gifts were costly. 

There were in those days guilds of trades such as those of 
weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers &c. Their orga- 
nisation seems to havebeen complete and effective, since, as already 
mentioned, they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. 

Self-government by means of such guilds and village communi- 
ties has always formed an important factor of the political admi- 
nistration of the country. A Nigamasabha or town-corporation is 
also mentioned in one of Usavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions existed in those 
early days. 

It is also worthy of remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
Karsapanas, deposited by Usavadata, was 100 Karsapanas, and in 
another case, that on 1000 was 75, showing that the rate of inter- 
est was not so high as it has been in recent times, but varied from 
five to seven and a half per cent, per annum. If the rate of inter- 
est depends on the degree of security and bears an inverse ratio to 

1 No. 14, Karli. Arch. Surv. West, Ind, No, 10, 

2 Ibid. No. 19. 

3 No. 20, Kuda Caves. Arch. Surv. West. Ind. No. 10. 

4 In the place above referred to. 
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the efficiency uf government, it appears that the country was well 
governed, notwithstanding political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above,'which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayantl or BanavUsl, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli ; of a Nasik merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabi- 
tants of Bharukaccha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of North- 
ern India and Dattamitrl, which, I have elsewhere shown, was 
situated in liower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of 
Karah&taka or Karhad at Kude. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the Stupa at Bhar- 
hut, which lies midway between Jabbalpore and Allahabad.' Un- 
less there were frequent communications between these places, it 
is not possible that the natives of one should make religious en- 
dowments at another. 


1 Cunningbam'a Stdpa of Bharhut, pp. 131, 135, 136, 138, 139, 



SECTION IX. 

Probable history of the period between the extinction 

OF THE AndHRABERTYAS AND THE RISE 'OF THE CALUKYAS. 

For about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The Matsya and the VSyu, as observed 
before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhityas after 
them, and I have given reasons to believe that the Madharlputra 
of the Inscription and the coins referred to before was one of them. 
This branch seems to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their predecessors. If the 
fact, noticed before, of some coins of the later Ksatrapa kings 
being found in a village near Karhad is to be regarded as evi- 
dence of their sway over this country and not to be attributed 
merely to commercial intercourse, the Ksatrapa dynasty also 
must be considered to have obtained possession of a portion at 
least of the Deccan after the Satavahanas. The earliest of these 
princes is Vijaya Saha' ( or Sena ) >who 5 e date is 144’’‘ which, if 
the era is that of the Saka kings, corresponds to A. D. 222, while 
the latest date we have assigned to the Satavahanas is about 
A. D. 218. The last of the princes whose coins are found near 
Karhad is Visva Saha ( Sena ), one of whose coins has the date 
214 and another 224, corresponding to A. D. 292 and A. D. 302.'^ 

About this time princes of the race of Abhiras or cowherds 
must have come into power. Ten of them are mentioned in the 
Puraiiar.. In the Nasik caves there is an Inscription dated in the 
ninth year of Virasena Abhira, the son of Damarl and of Sivadatta 
Abhira.* The characters in the In.scription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the Inscriptions of the latter Andhrabhitya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is Sanskrit, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 17. 

2 Ibid. p. 28 ( No. 10 ). 

3 Ibid. No. 15. 

4 Ibid. No, 16, and Trans. Inter. Con., 1874, p. 341 
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which I rojjard as an indication of a later era. When the popular 
dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali became less 
sacred, the people fell back upon the original* Sanskrit for such 
purposes as those of recording religious gifts ; and thus in all the 
later grants wo find the Sanskrit used, while, from the times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabrtyas, the language used 
was mostly the Pali, nr, to speak more accurately, one or more of 
the Prakrits of the period. 

The Abhlras were in power for sixty-.seven years according 
to the Vayu Purina. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Puranas as having ruled over the country. But the inform- 
ation given there is much more confused than in the case 
of the previous families. It appears that the dynasties that 
ruled over different parts of India at the same time are put 
together and c(jnfused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine 
their chronological relations. 

We have seen from the Cave Inscriptions that from remote 
times tribes of Ksatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Ratthisor 
RSstrikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Deccan or Maharastra those called themselves “ the Great 
Ratthis or Maharatthis, the ancient Marathas,” but in other 
places the name in use must have been Ratihis or Ratthas, since 
we know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country 
who called themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes 
must have for.med themselves into a family or group ( kiila ) and 
called themselves Ratihakfula, and later on Raihtxla, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rasirakuta. Or the Rastrakuta family was 
BO called because it was the main branch of the race of the 
Ratthas that had :*.pread over the whole country. These native 
chiefs that ruled (tver the country must have been held in subjec- 
tion by the Andhrabhrtyas during the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Ki?atrapas. But after the dynasties became 
extinct they must have re.sumed their independence. The Abhlras 
held sway for some time and over a part of the country only ; for 
the tradition of Gaujt or cowherd rulers, which very probably 
refers to them, is confined to the Nasik and Khandesh districts. 
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The B&straku^is probably rose to power about the same time 
as the Abhiras. Hence in the Inscriptions on the Miraj plates and 
the Yevur tablet, first brought to light by Mr, Wathen and Sir 
Walter Elliot' respectively, it is stated that Jayasiihha, the 
founder of the Calukya dynasty in the Deccan, established him- 
self in the country after having vanquished Indra, the son of 
Krsna of the Rftstrakuta family. The C&lukya dynasty was, as 
will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. From about the end of the third to 
the beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the Deccan was 
ruled over by princes of the Rsstrakuta family. 

An Inscription on copper-plates, found in the Caitya of one of 
the caves at Kanheri, is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithograplied, is called 
Strakutaka.* But the published copy of the Inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird, and the plates themselves are not now 
available for re-examination. The Strakiltaka may be a mislection 
for RSstrakuta. But it is not unlikely Traikutaka, as the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. He has published a copper-plate 
charter issued from the camp of the victorious army of Traiku^- 
kas by a prince of the name of Darhasena’* in the year 207. 
Traikutaka was thus probably the name of a race and the prince 
belonged to it. And the Kanheri Inscription would show that 
this dynewty had an era of its own. From the form of the 
characters in the Inscription, it appears that it was engraved 
in the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era ; so 
that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 
the third century, i. e. after the extinction of the Satav^hanas. 
But further information about the dynasty is not available ; and 
we do not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since 
the epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used 
by the kings of Cedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala- 
curis which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 A. D. 
and held sway over a part of the Deccan including the western 
coast up to the country of L&ta* They were afterwards driven 
away by some other race and had to confine themselves to Cedi. 
The resemblance between the names Tripura, the capital of the 
dynasty, and Trikuta is perhaps not fortuitous. 

1 JRAS., Vols II, III, IV ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 12. 

2 JB6RAS., Vol. V, p. 16, of the copies of the Kanheri Inscription, 

3 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI. p. 346. 

9 ( B, O, Bhsfldarksr Works, Vol, XtX, | 
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The Early Calukyas. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belong- 
ed to the dynasty called Calikya, Calukya, or Calukya.’ A large 
number of Inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, the author of the 
Vikramahkadevacarita, or life of Vikramaditya a prince of the 
later or restored Caluky a line. On one occasion when Brahraa- 
deva w'as engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to 
him and complained of the sinfulness of the world in which no 
man performed the sacrifical rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva looked at his ‘culuka’, or the hand hollowed for the 


1 Dr, Fleet draws a distitiction between Calukya and CSlukya and asserts 
that “ this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty commencing 
with Tuilu 11 ’’ and that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early 
Inscriptions. " But it does belong t<^the earlier dynasty also, and is found 
in genuine early Inscriptions. The best way to determine the point whe- 
ther the first syllable was ^ or is to refer to verses containing the 
name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakably. The In- 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose ; we must therefore refer to 
the versified grants of the RJl^trakntsis which speak of the dynasty sup- 
planted by them. In the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III (Ind. ant., Vol. 
VI, p, 65 ), we have verso 3. In the Navasari grant 

edited by me (JBBRAS., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ) we have 

ejiffir- ^ three of the five grants of the eastern branch of the 
early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have f South 

Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. pp. 44, 47 & 57 ). The form Is also fre- 
quently used. Tho distinction between ^ and and the difference in 
sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet 
points out have place in the pure Sanskrit of PSpini and of the Br5hma- 
pas ; but there is no room for them in names that came into use in the 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language. Calukya was 
some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the various forms we 
gotually find. 
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reception of water in the course of his devotional exercise, and 
hrom it sprang: a mighty warrior who became the progenitor of 
the Calukya race. Some time after, two great heroes of the name 
of H&rlta and M&navya were born in the family and they raised 
it to very great distinction. The original seat of the dynosty was 
Ayodhya, and in the course of time a branch of it established it- 
self in the South. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants of 
this family, the Calukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of Manavya 
and were the descendants of Harlti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the 
god Kftrtikeya. They obtained from Narayana a standard with 
a boar represented on it, and fighting under that standard they 
subjugated all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, re- 
ferred to above, agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as 
the original seat of the family. But since these were almost con- 
temporaneous with the poet, all the three represent only the 
tradition that was current in the eleventh century. 

The first prince who raised the family to distinction 
in the South was Jayasimha. H? fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, with those belong- 
ing to the Rastrakuta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, 
and acquired the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
RanarS.ga, who was a prince of great valour and had a stately 
and gigantic person. 

He was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who performed a great 
A^vamedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerns 
of this world and the next. He made Vatapipura, which has been 
identified with Badami in the Kaladgi district, his capital. He ap- 
pears to have been the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
the subsequent grants the genealogy begins with him. His full 
title was SatySsraya Sri Pulakesi Vallabha Maharaja. Of these 
words, Vallabha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. 
In some cases, Vallabha had PrthvI prefixed to it, so that the 
expression meant ** the Lover or Husband of the Earth. SatyS,- 
firaya or “ the Support of Truth ** was inherited by some of the 
later princes. 
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Pulake^’s son Klrtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. 
He subjuRated a family of princes of the name of Nalas; hut over 
what province it ruled we do not know. He also subdued the 
Mauryas, who, from a statement in an Inscription at Aihole' 
upon which this account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the Kadambas of 
Banav&sl in North Kanara. 

Klrtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mahgallsa therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mahgallsa vanquished the Kalacuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Cedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabbalpore. Buddha, son of Saihkaragana, whom 
he is represented in one grant^ to have conquered and put to flight, 
must have been a Kalacuri prince, as the name Saihkaragana fre- 
quently occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. 

Mahgallw is said to have carried his arms to both the eastern 
and western seas. On the coast of the latter he conquered what is 
called Revatidvipa, or the Island of Revatl. A copperplate grant 
by a governor of this island was found near Goa*, from which it 
would appear that Revatl was very probably the old name of Redi* 
situated a few miles to the south of Vengurla. In an Inscription in 
a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the temple’ was caused 
to be excavated by Mahgallsa. He there placed an idol of Visnu, 
and on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, out of the 
revenues of which a ceremony called Nar&yanabali was to be per- 
formed and sixteen Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue 
to be devoted to the maintenance of recluses. This Inscription is 
dated in the twelfth year of some reign when 500 years of the Saka 
era had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which tlie cave- 
temple was consecrated, is taken to be the reign of Mahgalltuk On 
this supposition Mahgallsa began to reign in 489 Saka ; but I 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. *41. 

S Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 161. See also Vol. XIX, p. 17. 

3 JBBRAS., Vol. X, pp. 365-6. 

4 Revatl should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted to Reva4l or Re- 
a-4i and then to Re4i. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 305. 
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have elsewhere' brought forward what I consider to be very 
strong arguments to show that Mahgallsa could not have come to 
the throne so early as that, and the only criticism^ that I have seen 
on my observations, seems to me to be very unsatisfactory and 
serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to,there> 
fore, is that of Kirtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
Saka, Kirtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 Saka cor- 
responding to A. D. 567. In that Inscription Mahgallsa assigns 
all the good fruits of his charities to his brother in the presence 
of the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, 
and claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his 
brother faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of 
Bevatl, referred to above, Saka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth 
year of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and 
from the fact that Mahgallsa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Calukya family. He could not 
have been Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his 
time, neither could he be the successor of Mahgallsa who, as I 
shall presently state, got possession of the throne in 533 Saka. He 
must therefore have been Mahgallsa himself, and if Saka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 
513 Saka.^ Kirtivarman thus reigned from 489 Saka or A. D. 567 
to 513 Saka or A. D. 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 


1 JBBRAS.. Vol. XIV, pp. 23—25. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, pp. 57- 58. 

3 See also the argumonts used by mo in the paper referred to above. In a 

recently published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mahgallia in 
521 Saka current, being led to it by the occurrence in an Inscription of that 
prince of the words ^ %i 31 ^. I tiavo carefully exa- 

mined the facsimile of the Inscription given in the article ; and am satis- 
fied that this is by no means the correct reading. and are the 

only words that are certain and perhaps the word afl also. But tngir is 
highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads ^ is exactly like that 
which ho reads ; and there is some vacant space after ^ and q in which 
something like another letter appears. Similarly the |% of is hard- 

ly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are also 
doubtful. Besides in no other Inscription of the early CSlukyas does thf 
cyclic year appear. ( See Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, p. 9 and ff. ) 
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In the latter years of his reign Mahgallsa seems to have been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother’s son Fulakesi off from 
the succession, and to place his own son on the throne. But Pu la- 
kes!, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel, he neutra- 
lized all the advantage that Mahgallsa had by the actual posse- 
ssion of power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his sen, 
Mahgallsa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Fulakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 
Satyasraya Sri Prthvl-Vallabha MahSraja. From a copper-plate' 
grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 Saka, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka or A.D. 611. After 
Mahgallsa’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
subjection rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayika 
and another named Govinda (who very probably belonged to the 
Rastrakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea- 
logy of that family) attacked the new Calukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in 
fear when opposed by the powerful forces of Fulakesi; and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received 
into favour and rewarded. ® He then turned his arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked BanavasI, their capital, and reduced it. The 
prince of the Gahga family, which ruled over the Cera * country 
situated about the modern province of Mysore, and the head of 
the Alupa * race, which probably held the province of Malabar, be- 
came his allies. He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of 
the Konkan, who were vanquished without any difficulty. With 
a fleet of hundreds of ships he attacked Purl, ® which was the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI. p. 73. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol VIII, p. 243, line 8 of the Inscription. From the words ca, 
ekena and aparepa it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. 
Fleet in his translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake ; 
and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol, I, p. 363, and Vol. VII, p. 168. 

4 The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name of the 
modern town of Alupai on the Malbar Coast. 

5 The town is called the LaksmI of the Western Ocean. It was probably 
the capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the 
SilShBras. 
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mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The kings of L&ta, 
Malava, and Gurjara were conquered and became his dependents. 

About this time, there was a ptjwerful monarch in Northern 
India whose name was Harsavardhana. He was king of Kanoj, but 
in the course of time made himself the paramount sovereign of the 
North, He then endeavoured to extend his power to the south of 
the Narmada, but was opposed by Pulakesi, who killed many of 
his elephants and defeated his army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi 
received or assumed the title of Paramesvara or lord paramount. 
This achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty consider- * 
ed the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their copper- 
plate grants in the description of Pulakesi IJ, Pulakesi appears to 
have kept a strong force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. 

Thus, by his policy as well as valour, he became the 
supreme lord of the three countries called Maharastrakas contain- 
ing ninety-nine thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 
Kalihga' trembled at his approach and surrendered to him. After 
some time he marched with a large army against the king of 
Kaficipura or Conjeveram and laid siege to the town. He then 
crossed the Kaveri and invaded the country of the Colas, the Pan- 
dyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to have become his 
allies. After having in this manner established his supremacy 
throughout the South, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the Inscription from which the greater portion of this 
narrative is taken is 556 Saka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that 
Pulakesi’s career of conquest had closed before A.D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chi- 
nese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharastra, which he calls ATo/to- 
la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus de.scribes : “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-ia-U ( Ksatriyas ) : his name is Pu-lo-ki’she ; his ideas 
are large and profound and he extends w idely his sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.”® 


1 For the position of these countries, see Sec. Ill, para 2. 
ft Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 290. 
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About Pulakesi’s having w'ithstood the power of Harsavardha* 
na, which we have before mentioned on the authority of 
Inscriptions, Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : At present 
the great king SlUditya ( Harsavardhana ) carries his victorious 
arms from the east to the west ; he subdues distant peoples and makes 
the neighbouring nations fear him ; but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo- 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits and 
manners. ” ' 

The Chinese traveller visited Maharastra about the year 
A.D. 639, that is, five years after the Inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
It (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty H, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of Mah&r&stra 
are thus described by him : “ The soil is rich and fertile and pro- 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their re- 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy ; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
Women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of severed hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 


I Xn4. Ant, VoU, VII, p. 291, 
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upon the road the law di es not punish them. Whenever the 
army commences a campai^m these braves march in the van t) 
the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their cominp to 
blov's they drink also siTonp liquor. They run in a body trampling 
everythinfr under their feet. No enemy can stand before them. 
The kinjr, proud of possessing these men and elephant.^, de.spises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms.” 

Pulakesi II appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty ; and his fame reached even foreign coun- 
tries. He is rei)resented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chosroes II, king of Persia, who reigned from A. D. 
591 to A. D. 628, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince’s reign, 
and mu.st have received one from liim, either before or after.' 

During his raign the power of the C.ihikyas was established over 
a very large ext^fiit of country. Hisyouni er bn^ther Vi.fimvardhana, 
otherwise called Visamasiddhi, seems to have for some ijme been 
appointed to rule over the Satara and Pandharpur districts, since 
a copper-plate Inscription of his found av Satara records tb.e grant 
of a village situated on the .southern bajik of the Bhima.- Visnu- 
vardhana afterwards obtained che pnjvince of Vehgi between the 
lower Krsna and the Gi>davari, where he founded another 
flourishing branc’i of (Jilukya dynas;y. Pulakevi’s second brother 
Jayasiihha must have been his brutiier’s viceroy in the district 
about Nasi k. bor, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri 
taluka of that di.sti-ict. Nagavardhana, t'.io son of Jayasimha, 
assigns the village of Baiagrama, winch has been identified with 
the modern Belgam Tarhala, about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for fc’ae worship of the god KapaiikeWara.' The 
district in which the village was situated is in tiie grant called 
Goparastra. Similarly, Pulakeii’s eldest son Uandraditya ruled 
over the province which contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
copper-plate grant, Vijayabhaitarika, the queen of Candradltya, 

1 Arob. Sur. W. India, No. 9. pp. 90 93. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. II. p. 11. 

3 JBBRAS. Vol. II, p. 4, translated by Bala Sdstrl and then by me 

< JBBRAS., Vol. XIV ), and last of all by Dr. Fleet ( Itid. Ant., Vol. IX, 

p. 123 ). 

10 t R. G. Bhaadarkar’s \V.)rk?, Vol. III. J 
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who is styled Prkhvivallabha and Maharaja or preat king, assigns 
to certain Brahmans a field along with the adjoining Khajjana 
( modern Khajana ) or marshy land in the village of Kocarem 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the north of Vehgurle. 
In another grant found at Nerur, she assigns a field in the fifth 
year of svarajya (jr “ one’s own reign”. Now the reign referred to 
by this expression must be her husband’s, so spoken of to distin- 
guish it from that of his brother Vikramaditya, the second son of 
Pulakesi, who succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
Candraditya was a king, as the titles above given show, and it is 
projier that his crowned queen should speak of his reign as 
svarajya or her reign. It is not necessary that charities such as 
those recorded in these grants should, like political offices or 
rights, be conferred by the reigning prince alone. The religious 
merit arising from them is sought by women as much as by men ; 
and hence a woman like Vijayabhaltarika might, during the life- 
time of her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing so does 
not necessitate tie supposition that she was a ruler or a regent 
when she made these grant.s, as has been thought. She was simply 
the crowned (pieen of a reigning monarch at that time. 

Aintther son of Pulakeu named Adityavarman seems to have 
ruled overt’ne district near the confluence of the Krsna and the 
Tungabhadra,' as a cupper-plate grant of his issued in the first year 
of his reign was found in the Karnul District. 

An undated grant of Pulakesi found at Chiplun in 
Southern Konkan has recently been published. In it he 
sanctions the grant of the village of Amravataka made by 
his maternal uncle Srivallabha SenanandarSja, “ the orna- 
ment ” of the Sendraka race.'’' This appears to be a 
family of minor chiefs with whom the Calukyas were connected. 
A similar grant was made by the next king at the request of the 
Sendraka chief Devasakti’^ Inscriptions of Sendrakas are found 
in Gujarat als(s where probably they went when the power of the 
Calukyas was established in that province. The name Sendraka 
is probably preserved in the mcxlern Mau’atha name Sinde. 

• 1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. X, p. 244, and JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 223. 

2 Epigraphia Indica. Vol. Ill, p, 51. 

9 JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p. See also below. 
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PulakeH was succeeded by his second son Vikrainaditya. In 
the firrants he is called Pulakesi's priyatanaya or favourite son : 
so that it appears that Pulakesi had arraiif cd that V'ikraiuaditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of Kovernincnt, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son Candradityn. 

At the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a disturbance ; hut it did not come from the princes or chiefs more 
to the North who seem to have now been permanently humbled, 
but from the far South. The Pallava king of Kaficl or Conje- 
veram and the rulers of the Colas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas 
threw off the yoke which Pulakesi had but loo.sely placed over 
them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Colas, Pandyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital 
KSficT, and compelled him, who had never before humbled him- 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse 
Citrakantha and sword in hand be is said to have repelled all 
the enemies that attacked him. In this manner he acquired 
again the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, and 
became the paramount sovereign of the country “ between the 
three seas".' 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I, a branch of the Calukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasiihhavarman Dhara- 
sraya, who thus was an(>ther son of Pulakesi 11.^' Sryasraya 
SllAditya son of Jayasiihha made a grant of land while residing 
at Navasari in the year 421,’’ and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army.'* In both of these 
Sryasraya is called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. 
Another son of Jayasiihha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 
Jayasraya Mahgalaraja issued a similar charter in the Saka year 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 86,89, 92; JBBRAS., Vol. Ill, p. 203 ; and Ind. 

Int., Vol. IX, pp. 127, 130-131. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol, XVI, p. 2. 

3 Ibid. pp. 2 and 3. 

4 Transaptions VII„ Op. Coagr., p, 226, 
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653.' Pulakeai, who represents himself as the youneer brother 
of JaySiiraya Mahgalarasar&ja and as meditating on his feet, 
granted a village in the year 490.^ Both are styled kings. 

From all this it appears that Jayasimhavarman though 
made sovereign of southern Gujarat, did not rule over 
the province himself but made his son Sryasraya his 

recent. Ho hold that position for more than twenty-two 
years; and does not appear to have become king in his 
own right, as he is not mentioned In Pulokesi’s grant. 
PulakeM, however, seems from his date to be his younger brother. 
Sryisraya died before his father; Jay&sraya succeeded the latter 
as king and he was succeeded by Pulakesi. 

The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not 

given, would if referred to the Gupta era, be equiva- 
lent to 739, 761, and 808 of the Christian era respective- 
ly; while Jayasraya’s 653 Saka is 731 A. n. But Vina- 

yaditya the sovereign of the main branch who is mentioned in 
the grant of 443 died about 697 A. P. * , and Jayasimha whose 
Yuvaraja was Sryasraya will have to be supposed to have lived 
to 761 A. D., i. e. 81 years after the death of his brother VikramS- 
ditya ; while the interval between Pulukesi and his immediate 
predecessor Jay&sraya will become 77 years, as Saka 653 of the 
latter corresponds to 731 a. p. 

The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and we must 
with the late Pandit Bhagvanlal refer the dates to the 
Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus Sryasraya’s dates will be 670 and 692 A. P., of 
Jay&araya 731 A. P., and of PulakeM 739 a. P., and there will be 
no incongruity. But the original dates themsetves 421 and 490 
show the distance of time between Sryasraya and Pulukesi to be 
69 years ; and if we take the later date of the former it will be 
reduced to 47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to 
account for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons of 
Jayasimha Dhar&sraya were born of a young wife married when 
he was advanced in years. 

1 JBBRA8.. Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

2 Transactions VII, Or. Congr.. p. 230, 

3 Sea below, 
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In FulakeM’s grant it is etatad that he vanquiehed an 
army of T&jikas which had destroyed the Saindhava,' 
Kaccella,^ Saur&stra, Cavotaka,* Maurya,* Gurjara* and 
other kings, and on its way to Daksinfipatha to conquer 
the southern kings, had come to Navasari to reduce that country 
first. Thereupon Vallabbanarendra, who must have been Vijayfi- 
difcya or Vikramaditya II, the reigning sovereign of the main 
branch, conferred upon him the titles of “ Pillar of DaksinApatha" 
(Daksinapathasadhara ), “ Ornament of the family of Caluka ’* 

( Galukakulalaihkara ), “ Behived of the earth ’* (Prthivivallabha), 
the “Repeller of the unropellable ” ( Anivartakanivartayitr ) and 
“ Support of men in the world ” ( Avanijanasraya ). As " Tajika ” 
is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name “ Tajika ” of a 
branch of astrology, borrowed in the first instance from the Arabs 
is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. And 
we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 A. D. 
and 750 A. D. by Mahammad Kasim and his successors.* Navasari 
was the capital of the Calukyas of Lata or southern Gujarat. • 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Calukyas found at Khera 
and translated by Prof. Dowson contains tlio names of three 
princes, viz., Jayasiiiiharaja, Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayarfija.'^ 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Calukya dynasty of the 
Deccan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasiriihavorman, the 
brother of Vikramaditya I and founder of the Gujarat branch of 
the dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early Calukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however, 

1 King of modern Sindh. 

2 Very likely king of Kacclia. 

3 King of Anahilpattai;a of the CSpotkata race. 

4 King of the Maurya race; probably ruled over some part of the Konkan 
and the coast of southern Gujarat. 

5 King of the Gujarat race ; ruled over the Broach District. 

6 £lphinstoiie*s History of India. 

7 JBA8., VoL I., p. 268. 
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appears to me to be a forgery.' The Buddhavarman mentioned 
in it, if he existed at all, must have been another son of Jaya- 
siihhavarman, besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son 
Vijayarftja must have ruled over another part of Gujarat. If the 
grant is' to be regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be 
referred to the Gupta era. 

After VikramSditya I, his son VinaySditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka 611, which was the tenth year of 
his reign,‘ another in 613 Saka and in the eleventh year, and a 
third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year.* There is also an 
Inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 
608 Saka and the seventh year of his reign.* From these it 
appears that Vinayaditya came to the throne in 602 Saka corres- 
ponding to A. b. 680, in which year his father Vikramfiditya must 
have ceased to reign. His latest year is A. D. 694, but his reign ter- 
minated in A. D. 696, as is seen from his son’s grants referred to 
below. 

During his father’s lifetime, Vinay&ditya assisted him 
in his wars with the Southern kings and won his love 
by destroying the forces of the Pallava king and of the other 
three, i. e. Cola, Pfindya, and Kerala, and tranquillizing the 
country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of his 
reign (a. b. 692—^. d. 695 ) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 
Kalambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Colas, PSndyas, 
and others as steadfast allies of the Cslukya crown as the Ganga 
family of Cera and the Alupas, whose loyalty was for the first 

1 My reasons are these : — (1) Its style is unlike that of the CSlukya grants. 

(2) It does not contain the usual invocation to the Boar incarnation. 

(3) It simply gives the three regulation names, i. e., so many as are pres- 
cribed, in the legal treatises. (4) There is a uniform mode of naming the 
three princes, by adding the suffix rSja, a mode not to be met with in the 
genuine Cslukya grants. (5) None of tbe three princes has a title or 
Biruda as all CSlukya princes from Pulake^i I downwards had. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89, 92. 

4 Ind. Ant,. Vol. VII. p. U2. 
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time secured by Pulakesi II.' The kings of K&vero, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the PSraslkas. who were pro- 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Simhala 
w'ere made tributaries. 

He also seems, like his grandfather, to ha'v^ fought w’ith 
and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern India 
whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the 
insignia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called PSli- 
dhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and others. These events must 
have taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in 
his grant of that year, but in those of his successors. * A chief of 
the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feu- 
datory of his, in the South about Mysore.’* 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayiditya. He ap- 
pears to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against 
the Southern kings and his father in the expedition into the North. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he w'as in 
their custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and disturbance 
in his own country, and when he got off, established his power 
everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an Imscription at Badami in which it is stated that 
during his reign, idols of Brahma, Visnu,and Maliesvara were put 
up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in Saka 622 on the full-moon day of AsS- 
dha and in the fourth year of his reign, another in Saka 627 and 
in the tenth year, and a third in Saka 651 on the full-moon day of 
Ph&lguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. * On a com- 
parison of all these dates it follow's that his reign began in 618 
Saka after the full-moon day of Asidha corresponding to A.D. 
696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears no 

1 This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of bis reign 
( Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 89 ), while it does occur in that of the fourteenth 
year ( p. 92 ) and in those of his successors. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol., IX, pp. 127 and 131. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. Xi;^ p. 143. 

i Ind. Ant., Vol. VlL, p, 112, 
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dftte, were found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. ’ VijaySditya 
had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijayaditya, his son VikramSditya II ascended the 
throne. A grant of his, engraved on a stone-tablet, is dated in 
656 Saka and in the second year of his reign, ® wherefore he 
must have come to the throne in 655 Saka or A.D. 733. Soon after 
his coronation he had to turn his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince who reigned at 
the Pallava capital at this time was Nandi potavarman. Vikra- 
m&ditya marched against him in haste and encountered him in 
the Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated and had to 
fly away from the battle-field. The Calukya king got a good deal 
of spoil in the shape of large ([uantities of rubies, elephants, and 
instruments of martial music. 

He then entered the city of KancI, but did not des- 
troy it. In that city he gave a good deal of money 
to Brahmans and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the 
temples of Rajasiihhe.Wara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous king. He then 
fought with the Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Kala- 
bhras, and reduced them. 

V-ikramaditya married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Halhayas. The older of these was called 
LokamahadovI and she built a ttunple of Siva under the 
name of Lokesvara, at Paltadakal in the Kaladgi district. The 
younger’s name was Trailokyamahadevi, and she built another in 
the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of Trailo- 
kyesvara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman ^the next 
king. * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

9 

His son Kirtivarman II began to reign in 669 Saka or A. D. 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, 
bears the date 679 Saka. * He assisted his father in his wars with 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol, tX, pp. 127 and 131; and JBBRAS, Vol, HI, p. 203 ot. s«q. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. Vll, p. 107. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII. p. 26. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 165. Epigrapliia Indica, Vol. HI, p. 5, 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIH, p. 27. 
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th« Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against the Pallava 
king with his father’s permission. The ruler of KfificI, too weak 
to face him in the battle>field, took refuge in a fortress. His 
power was broken by the Calukya king, who returned to his 
country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the C&lukyas were 
deprived of their power in Mah&r&stra, and the sovereignty 
of the country passed from their hands into those of 
the Ristrakiita princes. The main branch of the dynasty became 
extinct : but it had several minor offshoots, and one of these in 
the person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining 
supreme power. From this time forward, therefi're, we do not 
meet with any copper-plate grants issued by the Calukyas ; but 
RAstrakuta plates belonging to this intervening period are met 
with from Radhanpur in Northern Qujarat to Samangad near 
Kolhapur and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The grant of 
Kirtivarman II, from which the above account of that prince is 
taken, does not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his kingdom before 
Saka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Ra^trakuUi monarch who first humbled the 
Calukyas was Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was 
completed by his successor Krsna. In a copper-plate grant of the 
former found at Samangad he is spoken of as having become 
paramount sovereign after having vanquished Vallabha. ' The 
date occurring in the grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, there- 
fore, the Calukyas must have lost their hold over MahArastra. 
In the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, the Calukyas are spoken 
of as having lost sovereign power in the reign of Kirtivarman 11. 
We will therefore here close our account of the early Calukyas. 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early Calukya 
princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Raviklrti, the 
Jaina who composed the Aihole Inscription and represents him- 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi 11. VijayAditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of SrlpujyapAda, who be- 

1 iTBBBAS.. Vol, n, p. 375. 

II (R- 0, Bbaodark«r‘s Works, Vol. Ut.) 
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longed to the Devagana sect of the Mulasaihgha, i. e. of the 
Digambara Jainas. Niravadyapandita is spoken of as a spiritual 
adviser of Vijayaditya’s' father, i. e, ViuayAditya.Vikramaditya II 
repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapandita, who is repre- 
sented to have silenced his opponents in argument and is styled 
the only disputant.* But Jainism in those days, as at the present, 
probably flourished in the Southern Maratha Country only. 

If the Pujyapada who was the preceptor of Niravadyapandita 
was the famous grammarian of that name, he must have flour- 
ished some time before 618 Saka, the date of Vinayaditya’s death, 
i. e. about 600 Stvka or 678 A. D. All that i.s known about Pujya- 
pada and his relatoms to the Digambara writers is not inconsi- 
stent with this c'ate. But another date two hundred years earlier 
has also been assigned to Pujyapada. 

No In.scription has yet come to light showing any close rela- 
tions between the Buddhists and the Calukya princes. But that 
the religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan 
Thsang. Still ti\ero is little question that it was in a condition of 
decline. 

With the decline of Buddhism came the revival of 
Brahmanism and especially of the sacrificial religion. The pre- 
valence of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into dis- 
credit ; but we now see them rising into importance. Pulakesi I 
is mentioned in all the Inscriptions in which his name occurs, as 
having performed a great many sacrifices and even the Asva- 
medha. 

I have elsewhere' remarked that the names of most of 
the famous Brahmanical writers on sacrificial rites have the title 
of S vain in attached to them ; and that it was in use at a certain 
period, and was given only to those conversant with the sacrificial 
lore. The period of the early Calukyas appears to be that period. 


1 Tnd. Ant., Vol. VII. p. H ’. 

2 Ind. Aut., Vol. VI f, p. 197. 

9 Report on MSS. for 1881, gp. 31, 32. 
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AtnoQji'Kt the Brahman grantees of these princes we have Nandi* 
svSmin, Lohasvfimin, and Bhallasvamin Dapasvamin the son of 
Jannasvamin and grandson of Revasvami-Dlksita ;* Devasvamin, 
Karkasvamin, Yajaasvamin, Nagannnasvamin, another Devasva- 
min, Gargasvamin, Rudrasvamin.'' Prabhakarsvamin. Kesnva- 
svamln,* &c. There are others w-hose names have not this title 
attached to them. Among the.se names there ore three borne by 
the great commentator.s on sacrificial Sutras and rites, viz. Karka- 
svamin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasvamin. Though it would he 
. hazardous to assume that these writers were exactly the persons 
who are mentioned in the grants with those names, still it admits 
of no reasonable doubt that they are to be referred to the period 
when the Calukyas reigned in Maharastra ; and probably flourish- 
ed in the Deccan or the Telugu and Kanarese countries. For the 
revival of Brahmanisn was carried on vigorously in the 
Southern India. The ritual ftf the sacrifices must during the pre- 
vious centuries have become confused, and it was the great object 
of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the works of 
the old Rsis. 

And the Puranic side of Brahmanism also received a great 
development during this period. Temples in honour of the Puranic 
triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara w'ith a variety of natnes 
were constructed in many places. The worship of Siva in his terrific 
form seems also to have prevailed, as the Nasik grant of Naga- 
vardhana assigning a certain villaf^e to the worship of Kapalike- 
svara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would .show. Cave 
Architecture came to be used for the purposes of the PurSnic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we 
see from the cave temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of 
Visnu by Mahgallsa. The Calukyas, like their riedecessors in 
previous times, were tolerant tow’ards all religions. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 77. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p, 128. 

3 Ind, Ant., Vol. IX, p. 131. 

4 JBBRA8.. Vol, XVI, pp. 237, 239. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY C5LUKYAS. 



SECTION XI. 


The Rjstrakutas. 

The R&strakutas are repreeented to have belonged to the race 
of Yadu.’ According to the Wardha plates they were members of 
the S&tyaki branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ratta. He had a son of the name of 
Rastrakuta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the Rastrakuta family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Maharastra 
and were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. 

The Rastrakutas were the real native rulers of the country 
and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign 
origin, such as the Satavahanas and the Calukyas who established 
themselves in the Deccan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. 

The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the 
grants hitherto discovered is Govinda I. But in an Inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Ellora, the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarman and Tndraraja, occur. * The latter was 
Govinda’s father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I 
was probably the prince of that name who in Ravikirti’s inscrip- 
tion at Aihole is spoken of as having attacked the Calukya king 
Pulakesi II and to have afterwards become his ally. 

Govinda was succeeded by his son Karka, during whose reign 
the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who seems to have 
patronized the old Vedic religion. After him his son Indrarftja 
came to the throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to the 
Cilukya family, though on her mother’s side she was connected 
with the lunar race, probably that of the Rastrakutas themselves. 

1 Kharepatan plate, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 217 ; Sangli plates. JBBRA8, Vol. 
IV, p. 111. ; Navasari plates and Wardha plates, JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 239 et seq- 

2 Arch. Surv, West Ind., No, 10, pp. 92- 96. 
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From this union sprang Dantidurpra, who became king after his 
father. With a handful of eoldiers Dantidurga defeated the army 
of Karn&taka, which hitherto had achieved very great glory by 
yanquiehing the forces of the kings of K&hcl, the Keralas, Colas, 
and Pfindyas, and of Srlharsa, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vafrata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
C&lukya king Kirtivarman II with ease. He thus acquired para- 
mount sovereignty in the S<juth.* He also subdued the 
kings of Kaflci, Kalihga, Kosala, Srl-Saila, * Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka. At UjjayinI he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
in charity.* A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the 
Kolhapur district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding 
toA. P. 753.‘ 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at 
Karda,* and his paternal uncle Krsiiaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Bnroda^ omits the name of Dantidurga, 
since the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of 
the reigning monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was 
but a collateral, and not to give the names of all the previous 
kings. In that grant Rrsnaraja is spoken of as having “ rooted 
out ” a prince belonging to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed the task of 
governing for the “ benefit of his race.” 

The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krsnaraja coiild not 
have been Dantidugra, as has been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family. Tn a grant found at Kavi, 
and another found in the Navasari district, Krsna is represented 

1 The army of KarnStaka was thus the army of the CaUikyas. 

2 Samangad grant, JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 375. 

3 This must have been the country aboui SrI-Saila which contains the cele- 
brated shrine of Mallikarjuim and which is situated on the lower 

in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency, 

4 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. loc. cit. 

5 Referred to above. 

6 JRAS, Vol. III. 

7 Published in JBAS, Vol. VITI. pp. 292-303, 
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to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurpa’s death.’ The 
prince whom he set aside, thcref* re, mrst either have been a son 
of Dantidurga or stmie other person with a better claim to the 
throne than himself. The statement of the Karda plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be d-'scredited ns being made 
two hundred years after the occurrence. 

Krsnaraja, otherwise called Subhatuhga and also Ak&lavarsa, 
carried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Calukyas to 
complete subjection. In two of the grant.s’ he is spoken of “ as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or 
followers churned the ocean of tlie Calukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed^ — an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others,-- and drawn out from it the Laksnil’ ’’ of paramount 
sovereignty. He is said to Iiave defeated Rahappa who was 
prcmd f)f his own power and prowess, and afterwards assumed the 
ensigns of supreme sovereij;nty. Who’’ this person was we have 
not the means of determining. 

In the Wardha plates Krsnaraja is represented to have 
constructed many temples of Siva, whicli resembled the 
Kailasa mountain.* In the Banxla grant it is stated that Krsna* 
raja “caused to be constructed a temple of a wonderful form on the 
mountain at Elapura. When the gods moving in their aerial cars 
saw it, they were struck with wonder, and constantly thought 

1 See stanza 11 ( Ind. Ant., Vol. V, i>. 146) of the tir.st half of which only 

[*!%] remains, and linos 15 and 16; JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 257, 

lines 14, 15. 

2 Vani-Dindori ( JRAS., Vol. V ) and Rildhanpur (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., 
p. 65 ) grant.s. 

3 The legend is that in early times mountains had wings, and as they did 
considerable mischief by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The 
mountains thereupon took refuge in the sea. The story originated from 
the double sense which the -word parvata boars in the Vedas. It denotes 
“ a mountain " and “ a cloud ” also. Indra was the god who prevented 
the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled them to dis* 
charge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

4 Vi^yu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lakftnl 
from it, whom he married. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 182, 1. 13» 

6 boc. cit. 
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much over the matter saying to themselves, ‘ This temple of Siva 
is self-existent ; for, such beauty is nc»t to be found in a work of 
art.* £ven the architect v^o constructed it was struck with 
wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful ! I do not know how it was 
that I could construct it.’ King Krsna with his own hands again 
decorated Saihbhu ( Siva ) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of 
the Gahg&, the moon, and the deadly poison.” 

The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a ohanfre at all, is invariably changed to ur, 
as in Sihur for Siihhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Sirur for 
Sripura, &o. The Elapura of the Inscription, therefore, is 
Elur; and the temple described in the grant in such 
terms must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, 
I>erhaps the temple of Kailasa itself.’ Thus it appears that it 
was Krenaraja that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on 
architectural grounds is verified. Krsiiar&ja must have reigned 

1 Dr. Biihler in his paper in Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, simply states that the 
“ grant ( Baroda ) connects him (KrsnarSja) with the hill at Elapur, 
where he seems to have built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.*' He 
has not identihed ElSpura and did not perceive the important signiflcanoe 
of this and the next two stanzas. He, however, suspected that one of the 
verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following verses are 
somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt ; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal is far Worse and Dr. Buhler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
p. 162), but as regards this passage it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. Ho also once spoke of “ a hill fort ” ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 124), 
and now' thinks ElSpura is in the passage meant to be represented as 
Kfspar&ja's ** encampments." He identifies Elapura with Yellapur in the 
North Kanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is described 
according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from 
Elfipura, and ElurS from ElSpuraka, leave little doubt that a rook^out 
temple at Elura is meant to be spoken of; and actually the existence of a 
Rffstraknta Inscription in one of the temples confirms my conclusion. 
That my translation is correct and appropriate, I have shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 221, where the reader 
Will find the point fully dlsoussed* 
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in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., 
between 753 and 775 A. D. 

Krsnar&ja was succeeded by his son Govinda II.' Nothing 

particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 

general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 

and inglorious. It however appears from the Vani'Dindori and 

Badhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger brother, 

Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having 

thus usurped the throne. The Wardha grant states that he gave 

himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 

to his younger brother Nirupama; and thus allowed the sovereign* 

ty to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 

from the Paithan* grant to have endeavoured to regain his power 

with the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva 

# 

vanquished him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of 
supreme sovereignty. 

At the end of a Purina entitled Harivaiiisa o' the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work wo.s com- 
posed by Jinasena in the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the si^n 
of Krana was ruling over the South. Govinda II is in the Kavi 
and Paithan grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of 
Dhruva, the second son of Krsna I, was Kalivallabha. Govinda 
II, therefore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus 
to have been on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.u. 783.^ 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Kirupama or the “ Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dhirivarsa. 
He humbled the Pallava king of KificI and obtained from him 

1 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Radhanpur 
grants, for the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga's is 
omitted in the Baroda grant ; but he is alluded to when they state that 
Dhruva or Nirupama set aside his elder brother. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 107. 

iflnrl ( n ( c? ) '• 

RajoildralBl*8 Bkr. MSS, Vol. VI, p. 80, and MSS in the Deccan College 
Collections. 

IS 1 B. O. Bhaodarkar's Works. Vol. Itl. J 
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a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Gahga family, which ruled over the Cera country. He also carried 
his arms into the North against the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been Kausambl, the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marwar and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king.’ The Jaina 
Harivarhsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
Saka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also ; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
Inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsa and Kalivallabha. * The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter w'as issued. 

Dhruva- Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda III. 
The Radhanpurand Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in 
the Saka year 730 corresponding to a.d. 808* while he was at 
Mayurakhandl. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in 
the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandl was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rastrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during his time the Rastrakiitas became invincible, 
as the Yadavas of Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Krsna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne in his favour; but 

1 Vani-Dindori and Kudbanpur plates; 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI. p. 1:25, 

3 The Saiiivatsara or cyclic year given in the fifst is Sarvajit, the current 
Baka year correspondidg to which was 730, while in the second it is Vyaya 
corresponding to 729 current. As regards the exact signification to be 
attached to these dates, sec Appendix D, 
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he declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his posit’on 
as Yuvaraja or prince-regent. ' 

When after his father’s death he ascended the throne, 
twelve kings united their forces and rose against him, 
desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the Rastrakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Gahga prince of Cera, who had 
been kept in custody by his father; but no sooner did he go back to 
his native country, than ho put himself into an attitude of hostility. 
But Govinda III immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. 

Subsequently ho marched against the Gurjara king, 
who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malwa, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When Mirisar- 
va, the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Govinda’sarmyhad encamp- 
ed on the slopes of that mountain, he w-ent up to him, and throw- 
ing himself at his feet presented to him his mo.st highly valued 
heirlooms which no other prince had ever got before. On this 
occasion Govinda spent the rainy season at a place called Srlbha- 
vana, which has not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with his army to the Tuhgabhadra, where he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of KaficI under 
a more complete subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Vehgi, or the country between the lower Krsna 
and the Godavari, who probably belonged to the eastern 
Calukya dynasty, and he come and attended on him as if 
he were his servant.* 

1 The Kavi grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the su- 
preme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his 
family ot i. e. when he found the enemies of his family too powerful for 
him, be raised his son to the throne and assigned to him the task of sup- 
pressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 147, v, 27. The reading, however, 
is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those twelve 
whom he is represented to have vanquished in the other grants, 

^ Vani Dindori and Radbanpur plates. 
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This grand victorious march to the North and tlii 
South must have taken place before Saka 726 or A. D. 
804. For, in a copper-plate grant bearing that date 
found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that when the 
king ( Govinda III ) “having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
K&ficl had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
on the banks of the Tuhgabhadrft ’’ he allotted some lands to one 
6ivadh5rl at a holy place named RSmesvara. ' His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 
Saka 716 past, or 794 A. D., since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 
to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malwa in the North to KSficIpura in the South, and to have 
under his immediate sway the country between the Narmada and 
Tuhgabhadra. The Vani-Dindori plates convey a village situated 
in the Nasik district, while those found in the Kanarese country 
assign some land near the Tuhgabhadra. The province of Lata, 
situated between the Mahl and the lower Tapi, was assigned by 
him to his brother Indra,® who became the founder of another 
branch of the dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in the Baroda 
grant, made and unmade kings. His secondary names as found 
in his own grants were Prabhutavarsa or “ Raining profusely, 
Prthvivallabha or ** the Lover of the Earth, and SrI-V allabha. 
Others will be noticed below. The Baroda grant was issued by 
Karka, the son of Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of Lfita, in 
J^aka 734 or A. D. 812, and the Kavi granj:, by Govinda the younger 
brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or A. D. 827. We need not notice 
these princes further, since they belong more to the history of 
Gujarat than of the Deccan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son 
and successor of Nirupama is stated to bo Jagattuhga. Now, 
since Govinda III was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty. 


1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XI, pp. 1*6-7. 

2 Kaviplftte, Ind. Ant.,Vol. V, p. 147, ▼. 29; Baroda grant. JBA8, Vol. 
VIH, p. 296, V, 21, in -which ought to bo as in the Kavi. 
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it is impossible that he should have been paissed over by the 
writers of these grants. Jagattuhga, the son of Nirupama, must, 
therefore, be Govinda himself and no other. 

After his death his son Amoghavarsa, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva,' came to the throne. 
He seems to have marched against the C&Iukyas of Vehgi 
and put several of the princes to death.^ In the Navasari 
grant Amoghavarsa is spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled 
R&jar&ja or king of kings and also Vlra-Narayaiia. This last 
title is iustified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that 
as the God N&rayana brought out the earth which was immersed 
in the ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Calukyas in which it had 
sunk. He is also represented to have “ burnt ’’ the Calukyas. 
These also must be allusions to Amoghavarsa’s wars with 
the Calukyas of Vehgi ; and he probably conquered some territory 
belonging to them. 

In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is spoken 
of as being in a very flourishing condition in his time. 
There is little question that it was his capital ; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out from that grant, as the reading given 
by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. But the Wardha plates are clear on 
the point. In them the successor of Jagattuhga is called Nrpft* 
tuhga ; and he is represented to have founded the city of M&nya- 
kheta, which “ put the city of the Gods " to shame. M&nyakheta 
has been properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam's terri- 
tory. 

In the Eanheri caves there are three Inscriptions, in which 
the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to be Amogha- 
var^ In one of them Pullasakti of the Sil&h&ra family, and in 
the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents 
ruling over Konkan, which province had been assigned to them by 
Amoghavarsa. The dates occurring in the last two are Saka77Sand 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 183, 1. 25. 

It Sangli plates. But tbe readins is somewhat corrupt. 
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799.* An Insoriptionat Sirur in the Dharwar district published 
by Dr. Fleet is dated Saka 788, vyaya, which is represented as 
the fifty-second year of the reign of Amoghavarsa ;* so that the 
year 799 Saka of the Kanheri Inscription must have been the 
sixty-third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to 
the Saka 788 pant and 789 cnrrenl. This prince appears thus to 

t 

have begun to reign in Saka 737 pant. 

In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina work 
entitled UttarapurAna, or the latter half of the MahS- 
purfina, by Gunabhadra, Amoghavarsa is represented to 
have been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint 
named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and 
wrote the AdipurSna or the first part of the same work.* Jinasena 
himself at the end of his poem the Parsvabhyudaya gives ex- 
pression to a wish that Amoghavarsa may reign for a long time. 
An important work on the philosophy of the Digambara Jainas 
entitled Jayadhavala is represented at the end to have been com- 
posed when 759 years of the Saka king had elapsed in the reign 
of Amoghavarsa. In the intoductory portion of a Jaina mathe- 
matical work entitled SSrasaihgraha by VlraoSrya, Amoghavarsa 
is highly praised for his power and his virtues, and is spoken of 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VI, West’s copies Nos. 15 and 42; Ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 11; and 
Prof, Kielhorn's paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 133. The cyclic year 
given with 775 is PrajSpati, the current Saka year corresponding to which 
however, was 774, Prof. Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka 
from the day of the week and fortnight and found it to bo 773 expired, 
i, e. 774 current. 

% Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this PurS^a have been purchased by me for Government. 
The stanza in which Amoghavarsa is alluded to is this : — 

“ The king Amoghavarsa remembered himself to have been purified that 
day when tht lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his 
diadem becoming reddish by the dust-pollen of [ Jinasena's ] foot-lotuses 
appearing in the stream [ of waterlike lustre ] flowing from the collection 
of the brilliant rays of his nails ; — enough— that prosperous Jinasena with 
the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world. ** 
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as a follower of the Jaina doctrine ( Sy5dv&da ).’ He is mention- 
ed there also by his other name Nrpatuhga. The authorship of a 
small tract consisting of questions and answers on moial subjects, 
entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalika, which has been claim- 
ed for Samkarac5rya and one Samkaraguru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the Svetambaras, is attributed 
to king Amoghavarsa by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsa composed the Ratnamalika after he had abdi- 
cated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit * in him. There is another Amoghavarsa in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a .short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Tibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa, who is represented as a great king. 
The Tibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by Schiefner ; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsa.* 
From all this it appears that of all the Rastraktiia princes, 
Amoghavarsa was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seems to be true. 

Amoghavarsa’s .son and successor was Akalavarsa. He married 
the daughter of Kokala, king of Cedi, who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattuhga. Ak&lavarsa’s 
proper name was Krsna as is evident from the Navasari grant and 
also from the Wardha and the Karda plates. He is the Krsna- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prthvi- 
r&ma made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had caused 
to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. Another 

1 This and the two preceding references I owe to the kindne.ss of Mr. K. B 
Pathak. 

2 See my Report on the searcli for Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84 ; Notes, &o., p$ 
ii. The stanza is 

o’sTlf I 

rfvpTlillUirfor !?l^r II 

8 Weber's Indische Streifen, Vol. I., p, 210i 

4 JBBRAS., Vol. Xi, p, 200, The cyclic year mentioned it Manniatha, 
which corresponds to Saka 797 past, 
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Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named Gikfirya dur- 
ing his reign in Saka 824 at Mulgund in the Dharwar district ; 
and in the Inscription which records this fact he is styled Kmna 
Vallabha.* 

Krsna or AkAlavarsa appears to have been a powerful 
prince. He is represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 
humbled the pride of the LAta, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted 
obedience from the Andhra, Ealihga, GAhga, and Magadha.^' 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina Purfina noticed above, was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pihgala,® by Loka- 
sena the pupil of Gunadhara, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of Ak&la- 
varsa ’* are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the Kaum&ra forest ( in the extreme south ), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the 

1 Ib., p, 192, The cyclic year is Dundubhi, which fell in 82$ current. 

2 Wardhu and Navasari plates. JBBRAS., Vol. XVIII pp. 239-269. 

ud V. 1. 

41 * 9t( 9|( 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Jn^ snewif fSriTT't sojnifrjntiTu ii 

'* Victorious in the world is this holy PurSpa, the essence of the SBstras 
which was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [men]* 

* * in the year Pihgala ih at brings about great prosperity and confers 
happiness on all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 of the 
era of the Saka king * * * , while that king AkSlavarsa, all of whose 
enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure ( or who acquired reli- 
gious merit and fame ) was protecting the W’hole earth.” 

The oyolio year year Pihgala corresponded to 820 Saka current. 
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sun did not penetrate. " ’ The date 833 Saka has also been assign- 
ed to Akalavarsa.* It will have been seen that an Inscription at 

Saundatti represents KrsnarSja to have been the reigm'nfT prince 
# 

in Saka 797, while one in the Kanheri caves .speaks of his father 
Amoghavarsa as being on the throne two years later, i. e., in 799. 
This discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Ratna- 
malika that the latter had abdicated the throne in his oldage. 
The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 799 must 
have been AkSlavarsahis son; butthe writer of the Kanheri Inscrip- 
tion must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsa’s name, 
as he was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Akalavarsa’s son was Jagattuhga. Bui he did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant, after Ak&lavarsa, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavars^a’s grandson, 
while Jagattuhga is mentioned in another connection below. And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet " of Akalavarsa, and not of Jagattuhga though he was his 
father, which shows that he was the Immediate successor of 
Ak&lavarsa. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattuhga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 
ascended the throne. Jagattuhga married Laksmi, the daughter 
tf his material uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Rana- 
vigraha in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and Samkaragana in 
the Karda plates. But it will be presently shown that the Karda 
plates contain many mistakes and are the source of a good deal 
of confusion in the history of this dynasty. From this union 
sprang Indra, who succeeded his grandfather. lli.s title was 
Nityavarsa according to the Navasari grant ; and his son Govinda 
IV is in the Sangali grant spoken of as “ meditating on the feet " 
of Nityavarsa, which also shows, that that was Indra’s title. 

STIF ^ w.; i 

2 Ind. Attt., Vol. Xr, p. 109. 

13 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Work s UI* 1 
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Nityavarsa is the donor in the Navasari grant. He is re- 
presented as residin;; at his capital Manyakheta, hut to have on 
the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modem 
Kadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Patiabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festi val in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs 
of Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against 
gold. The village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lata country. It has been identified with Tena in 
the Navasari division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued 
in Saka 836 ; so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in 
that year. Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari 
district records the grant of the village of Gumra (identified with 
the modern Bagunira ) by the same prince. The grant was issued 
at the same time as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis 
are exactly the same.' 

From these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of Lata, 
and from the statement in the Wardha plates that Ktsna 
or Akalavarsa humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it 
appears that the main branch of the Rasirakutss reigning at 
Manyakheta must have, in Akalavarsa’s time, supplanted or 
reduced to a humble position the dynasty of their kinsmen in 
Gujarat, which had been founded in the time of Jagatcuhga or 
Govinda III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 838, the 
cyclic year being Dhatu, as appears from an Inscription published 
by Dr. Fleet.* 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Karda 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a 
lady rom the Haihaya family of Cedi again. Her name was 
Vijariiba;^ and she was the daughter of Ahganadeva, the son of 

1 JBB,<a 8, Vol. XVlII, p. 261f. 

t Ind. Ant., Vol. XK. p. 221. 

3 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Sangali grant 
calls her Dvijaihba, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinct* 
ly VijuiiibS in both the places Avhere it occurs. The Sanskrit of VijSmbS 
'\s Vidyaiiiba, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI', p, 250. 
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Arjuna, who was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. 
By. her Indra had a son named Govinda, who is the last king 
noticed in the Sangali crant, since it was issued by him. But 
according to the Kharepetan grant, Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghnvarsa.' The immediate suc- 
cessor. of Indra, therefore, was Amoghavarsa, and after him his 
younger brother Govinda came to the throne. And this is con- 
firmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsa and Govinda are 
there meant to be mentioned as the two sons of Amba, who is the 
same as the Vijariiba of the Sangali plate. But in the text of the 
grant Govinda and Amba form one compound, so that the transla- 
tors of the grant call the lady Govindamb&, which certainly is an 
unique or an absurd name. Thus they drop king Govinda alto- 
gether.* But the Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it 
we learn that Amoghavarsa was the elder brother of Govinda, but 
that he died immediately after his father, as if “ out of love for 
him ", and then Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant 
of Govinda IV, as he must be called, does not mention Amogha- 
varsa by name ; but states that " though Govinda had the power, 
he did not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother, and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nature of a devil by casting aside considerations of impurity, 
but became Sahasahka by his matchless enterprise and 
liberty. ” What this statement exactly means it is diffi- 
cult to say. But probably Govinda was believed to have 
encompassed his brother's death, and the other accusations 
referred to were w'hispered against him ; and this is 
intended as a defence. 

1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. XT, Tnd. Ant., speaks of 
Govinda's brother as unnamed. But he is named Amoghavarsa in the 
Eharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda, if properly understood. 

2 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is : 

i ii Now the 

first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mis- 
takes. For, (1) it contains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in 
the first line of stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have 
to make Amba a wife of Jagattuhga along with LaksmT, who has been 
represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her to be Laksmi s 
sister, the father of both being Satfakaragaoa, But Amba or Vijamba is in 
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The Kharepatan and Wardha grants agree in represent- 
ing Qovinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures. 
The former says that he was “ the abode of the dramatic senti- 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful 
women, ” and the latter, that he was “ the source of the sportive 
pleasures of Love, his mind was enchained by the eyes of women, 
he displeased all men by his vicious courses, and his health being 
undermined, he met with an untimely death. ** The words used 
have double senses from which it would appear that the affairs of 
the state also fall into confusion and hastened his destruction. 
But the Sangali grant which was issued by him has of course 
nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhu- 
tavarsa and Suvarnavarsa ( raining gold ) and probably Saha- 
sahka also. The grant w^as issued in Saka 855, or A. D. 933, in 
the Vijaya ’ year of the cycle, while he was at his capital Manya- 

the Sangali grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Ahgapadeva, the 
Bon of Arjuna, who was the brother of Rapavigraha, the father of LaksmI ; 
that is, Amba was the daughter of Laksml's first cousin. She is also 
distinctly represented as the wife of Indra and the mother of Qovinda IV. 
Again, if we take the lines as they are, the result will be that the Karda 
grant makes no mention of *ndra*s wife Vijamba and of bis sons Amogha- 
varsa and Qovinda IV, the latter of whom reigned, as we shall see, for 
at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, the 
Sangali grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattuhga*s marriage with 
a lady of the name of GovindSmbS. And the second line 

I looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to set 
forth the names of the two sons of Indra, Amoghavarsa and of their 
mother Amb5 or VijflmbS. And it seems to me that the following stanza, 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers to Qovinda 
IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called Suvarpavarsa by people 
because he “rained down gold.” The name of the prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it is 
clear to me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not read here, the 
second would be applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i.e., 
Indru, and the whole would be consistent with the information derived 
from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second line is to 
read fop and then AmhS would be released from her incongruous 
association with Qovinda, and the whole would be consistent and intelli- 
gible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant. Very pro- 
bably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, where 
KrsnarSja is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 

1 The current Saka year was 856, 
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khe^a. Govinda IV was on the throne in Saka 841, as appears 
from an Inscription published by Dr. Fleet, in which under the 
name of Prabhutavarsa he is represented as the reigning sovereign.' 
The Inscription, however, is dated 840 Saka; but from the 

cyclic year Pram&thin, which is also given, it must be understood 

0 

that the year meant is 841 Saka. It will appear from this that 

Indra or Nityavarsa, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836, 

had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Amoghavarsa, could 

have been on tbe throne only for a few months. Govinda IV, like 

Amoghavarsa I, was at war with the Calukyas of Vehgi. “ 

Another Inscription represents Govinda IV as the reigning 
* _ 

monarch in Saka 851. ^ 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- 
tuhga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krsnarftja, and after 
his death his younger brother Khotika become king. The Karda 
grant is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood 
it is perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. It states ; 
“ When the elder brother Krsnarajadeva went to heaven, Khot- 
tigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsa on Kanda- 
kadevl, the daughter of Yuvaraja,becomeking.’ * Here the expres- 
sion “ elder brother " must be taken as related to Khottigadeva 
and not to the preceding king,* whoever he may have been. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 2*2. Dr. Fleet however identifies this PrabhOta- 
versa with Jagattuhga the son of Akfilavarsa or Krspa II and father 
of Nityavarja. But as we have seen, Nityavarsa was on the throne in 
l^aka 836 and 838, wherefore his father could not have been the reigning 
prince in Saka 840 or 841. Besides, as I have shown, Jagattuhga did not 

ascend the throne at all. ^ 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249, and my note on Professor Peterson s Report on 

MSS for 1883-84. p. 48. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249. 

SJfPT II II 

5 For, the clause containing that expression is dependent on the principal 
sentence, which is in the next or 16th stanza, and the subject of which is 
XhoHlghdeva. See the passage in the last note. 
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Khotika therefore was even according: to the Karda grant, -tiia 
younger brother of Knnar&ja. But he is represented to have 
been the son of Amoghavarsa, while Krsnaraja is spoken of in 
the Khazepatan plates as the son of Baddiga. In an Inscription 
at Salotgi, Krsnar&ja, the son of Amoghavarsa, is represented to 
have been reigning at M&nyakheta in 867 Saka, ' that is, twelve 
years after the Sangali grant of Govinda IV was issued. He 
must have bean the same prince as that mentioned in the grants 
we have been examining. For the Krsna of these was the second 
king after Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, who was Govinda’s 
uaole, must have been on old man when he succeeded, and conse- 
Quently must have reigned for a very short time. Hence his son 
.Krsna came to be king within twelve years after Govinda’s grant; 
and there is no other Krsna mentioned in the grants who is likely 
to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. If, then, the Kisna of the 
grants is the same as the Krsna of the Salotgi Inscription here we 
have evidence that his father ’s name was Amoghavarsa; so that 
the Baddiga of the Kharepatan plates was the same as the Atnp- 
ghavarsa of the Karda plates. Krsnaraja and Khotika were . thus 
brotiiers, and it would appear from the wording of the statement 
in the Karda plates that they were the sons of the same father but 
of different mothers. * 

1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. I, p, 205 t. TUe cyclic year given is Plavanga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which 
was 870. Aooording to another system, which however was rarely used 
in Southern India, it was Plavanga in a part of the ye-^r 867 Saka expired, 
t Dr. Fleet, following Mr. Wathen’s translation, makes Krsrja, whom he 
oalla KrfQa III. the elder brother of Amoghavarsa and thus a son of 
Jagattunga. But in the Kharepatan grant he is distinctly represented as 
the son of Baddiga who was the son of Jagattuhga, and in the Wardha 
plates, as the son of Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, and was thus a 
grandson of Jagattuhga. He is also represented as Khotika’s eider 
brother. I have shown in the text that the expression “ elder brother ”, 
oocorring in the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken 
as referring to Khotfiga and in this way that grant becomes perfectly 
consistent with that of Kharepatan. The Amoghavarsa who was the son 
of Jagattuhga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stanza of the Karda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was the 
son of Indra and nephew of that Amoghavarsa, as I have shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Kfspa and makes him the younger brother of 
Khotika, and identifies him with Nitupama ( see the text below ) and with 
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And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the Wardha grant. After Govinda’s death, we are told, the feuda- 
tory chiefs entreated Amoghavarsa the sun of Jagattuhga, who was 
“ first among the wise ” and the “ best of serene sages ", to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by his 
son Krsna, who, though but a crown-prince, wielded very great 

the Krsna wluse dates ran^e from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority 
is I do not know". But the Kharepatan grant mentions one Krs^a only, the 
elder brother of Khofika and son of Baddiga. The Karda also mentions 
one only, and as to his relation w^iih the other princes, I have shown that 
that grant agrees witli the Kharepatan plates. The Krsna w'hose dates range 
from 8<»( to 8<S is to be identified with the elder brother of Khotiku and is 
not to be considered a different prince unalludod to in the grants. Nini- 
pania, the younger brother of Khofika, is not and cannot have been Ibis, 
Krsna, because liis elder brother and the elder brother of Khotiga was 
called Krsna, and he too could not have been called by the same name, 
Ninipanui does not appear to have been a reigning prince, for in the Karda 
plates lie is only parenthetically introduced as the father of Kakka, who 
was a reigning jirincc ; and in the Kharepatan grant he is i ot mentioned 
at all by name, but Kakkala is said to be the son of the brother of Kiiof Ika. 
Krsria, on the other hand, was on ihe throne from 867 to 878 Baka accord- 
ing to tlie stone Inscriptions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of 
this Nirupaina-Krsna it is impossible that he should be reigning in 893 
Saka, while Krsna should bo on the throne from 867 to 878 
Saka, that is, before his elder brother. Kpstia, therefore, was the elder of 
the two as stated in the Kharepatan grant, and Khofika the younger. Dr. 
Fleet, however, being undtr the belief that this last was the elder brother, 
gives the follow ing explanation of the discrepancy in the dates :—**Kotflga 
or Kliottiga left no issue, and this explains why the date of his Inscription 
now” published is considerably later than the dates obtained for Kpflpa IV, 
viZi, there being no probability of Kuttiga leaving any issue, first bis 
. younger brother Krsna IV. was joined with bim in the government and 
then the latter’s son Kakka III.”— ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 265 ). This 
supposition is not supported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is 
utterly discountenanced by the Inscriptions of Krs^a which represent 
him to be the “ Supreme king of great kings," ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 268), 
and to have been reigning at the time at M9nyakheta and governing the 
kingdom (Ind. Ant.. Vol. I. p. 210 ). Otherwise, they would have spoken 
of him as Yuvaraja. Thus there were not t wo but only one* He 

was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsa, not his brother* His earliest 
date is that of the Wardha grant, i. e., 862 Saka and the latest 881 that of 
the Yasastiiaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the 
Balotgi and other stone Inscriptions bearing the dates 867. 873 and 878 
Sake. Khofiga was his younger brother, and Kirupama the jroangtatj 
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power. The enemies who transgressed hie commands were 
punished ; he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ofihga prince; and planted 
what appears to be a colony of the Aryas in his dominions. 
Hearing of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in 
the South, the Gurjara prince, who was preparing to take the 
fortresses of K&lahjara and Citrakuta in the North, had to give up 
the enterprise. All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and 
the western oceans and between the Himalaya and Siihhala 
( Ceylon ) paid obeisance to him. After he had thus rendered the 
power of his family firm, his father died, and he ascended the 
throne. The Wardha plates announce the grant of a village to 
the north-west of Nagpur near the modern Mohagaon made by 
Krsnar&ja, who is also called Ak&lavarsa, in the name of his 
brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the Kftnva school of^ the 
white Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half of VaisSkha in Saka 
862, corresponding to 940 A. D., the cyclic year being Sfirvari. This 
prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

KrsnarSja was the reigning monarch in Saka 873 and 878.* At 
the end of a Jaina work called Yasastilaka by Somadeva it is 
stated that it was finished on the 13th of Caitra when 881 years of 
the era of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being 
Siddh&rthin, during the reign of a feudatory of Kranar&jadeva. 
Krsnarajadeva is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having sub- 
dued the Pftndyas, Sirhhala, the Colas, the Ceras and others.® 
Khotika, his brother, was on the throne in Saka 893 Prai&pati.’ 

Kholika was succeeded, according to the Kharepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama, according to the Karda grant. Kakkala is said to have 
been a brave soldier ; but he was conquered in battle by Tailapa, 
who belonged to the C&lukya race, and thus the sovereignty of the 
Deccan passed from the hands of the R&strakutas once more 
into those of the Calukyas. The Karda grant, which was made 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated Saka 894 or A. b. 972. And 
another Tnscrli'tion represents him as being on the throne in 896 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XTL p. 257, and Vol. XL P. 109. 

3 Prof. Peterson's Report, loo. olt. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 355. 
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Am 6$roli6 yest b«liiE SrIMiikha. But in this y«ftr or 
1^* 8l§ Tnilacpar attarifnod sovereign povrers.* The Rtstra- 
kAtfts vmrC thus supreme mneters of this country from about 
A» 1 ). 749 lo' A. D. 973, Amt is, for nearly two hundred and twenty- 
9v#yMrS. 

TtlAt the t>rinoes of this race were very powerful there cari bo 
tittle dodht. The rock-cut temples at Elura still attest their 
pcfwer end megnificence. Under them the worship of the Purinic 
gods rcse into much greeter importance than before. The days 
When kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of 
the solid rock for the use of the followers of Qotama Buddha had 
geme by, never to return. Instead of them, we have during this 
period temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent . 
■sale Mkd dedicated to the worship of Siva and Visnu. Several 
of the grants of these Ris^akuta princes praise their bounty, and 
mention their having constructed temples. Still, as the Kanheri 
InsoriptioxBs of the reign of Amoghavarsa I show, Buddhism had 
its votaries and benefactors, though the religion had evidently 
sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the 
pronsinence it had acquired during the CAlukya period, or even 
mside greater progress. Amoghavarsa was, as we have seen, a 
. great p^ron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it ; and some of 
the nriftor chiefe and the lower castes, especially the traders, were 
its devoted adherents. The form of Jainism that prevailed in the 
country was mostly that professed by the Digambara sect. A 
good many of the extant f>igambara works were, as we have 
seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Cfilukya 
princes, those of the Rastrakutas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature 
of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit 
literature, possessing the same merits and ft ults. The Rastra- 
k&tMiV thirtMfora, must have been patrons of kwruing, and probably 
had poets in their service. Gue of the three trsuas belonging to 

1 lad. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

2 “The cyollo year mentioned along with the first of these two dates Is 

Ahgiras, the current l^aka year corresponding to which was 895. 

14 ( R. O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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the djnastj is the hero of an artificial poem by Hal&yudha entitled 
the Kavirahasya, the purpose of which is to explain the distinction 
as regards sense and conjugational pecularities between roots 
having the same external form. He is spoken of as the paramount 
sovereign of Daksin&patha.' Prof. Westergaard, however, thought 
him to be the Kmnar&ja of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Kavira- 
hasya he is spoken of in one place as “ having sprung from the 
B&strakuta race," ‘ and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar race," which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayanagara prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful 
dynasty of the name of Balhar&s who ruled at a place called 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the R&strakutas, 
whose capital was M&nyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But 
Balhar&, the name of the dynasty, has not been identified with 
any that might be considered to be applicable to the Rfistrakutas. 
But to me the identification does not appear difficult. The Rftstra- 
kutas appear clearly to have assumed the title of Vallabha which 
was used by their predecessors the C&lukyas. We have seen that 
Govinda II is called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsa I in 
a third, and Krsna HI in a fourth. In an Inscription oi^ a stone 
tablet at Laksmesvara, Govinda III is called Srl-Vallabha,* while 


feom'sT ii 


"In Dak^ioSpathn. which is rendered holy by the light of the sage 
Agastya, there was a king of the name oi Er^parSja who was crowned as 
a paramount sovereign." 




" Who will equal in strength that lord of the world sprang from the 
BSftrekQte race, who by his power bears an incomparable burden." 

“ That ornament of the lunar race extracts the juice of Soma in 
saoriBces.” 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p, 156. 
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in the Radhanpur plates he is spoken of as Vallabha'narendra. In 
the Sangali and Karda grants also the reigning king is styled Valla* 
bha-narendra, while in other Inscriptions we find the title 
Prthivivallabha alone used. Now Vallabha-narendra means “the 
king Vallabha,'*, and is the same as Vallabhar&ia, the words 
r&ja(n) and] narendra both denoting “ a king”. Vallabha*r&ia 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, be* 
come Vallahha*rSy, Ballaha-rSy, or 6aiha*r&y. This last is the 
same as the Balhara of the Arabs. 



lot THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DBCOAH 

Th« genealosT of the B&strak&Vts ia shown in tbs fi^UUHving 
table : — 

1. PaDttyamajWi. 
t, Inara I. 

9. Qovinda T. 



6. Indra II. 7. Kbsna I. AkBlayar^n, or ^ubhatufiga. 


6. Dantiduroa. 

(875 8.) 


8. Govinda II. 9. Dhruva, Nirupama. 
(705 J^.) or DhBrtvarfB. 


10. OOVINDA III. Jagattunga I, or PrabhUtavar^a. Indra. 

(716, 786 & 730 8.) 1 

I Karka. Govinda. 

(724 8.) (749 8.) 


Gujarat Branch* 


11. 8arva Nrpatunoa or Amoghavar?a I. 
(759. 778, 788 & 799 8.) 

12. KnvA II* or Amoghavarsa 1. 
(797, 820, 824 & 833 

Jagattufiga, 


13. Indra III, or Nityavaria. 16. Baddioa or Amoghavarfa III. 
(836 Sc 838 8.) 


14. Amcqhavar^a II. 15. Govinda IV. 

(841. 851 A 855 ^.) 

17. KRSN a III or AkSlavarsa. 18. Kiiotika. Nirupama. 

(862,* 867, 873, 878 & 881 8.) (893 8.) j 

19. Kai^kala, Karka II, or 
Amoghavar^a.IV. 

(894 & 895 S.) 

(а) The names of those who were supreme sovereigns in the Deooan are 
printed in capitals. 

(б) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of supreme 
power are printed in small letters. 

(c) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

{d) The names of those who did not ascend the thfone at allf have been 
pointed in Italips, 



si;OTiON xn. 

THB LATSU CiLUXYAa 

Wa tli9 history of the kings of the C&lukja race at KirtI* 
Y^riPAn II. Between him ftnd Tailapa^wbo wrested the supreme 
eoyereignt^ of the Depoan from Kakkala. the last of the Rftetra* 
kuta kings—the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kinga Klrtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 669 and was 
leigting in 679i htloye whieh time be had been reduced to the 
oeiiditiPa of a miaoi chief i and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
ill 885 Saka. ’ We have thus seven prinoes only between 668 and 
885f i. a, lor 886 years* This gives an average reign of 32 years 
to oaohi which is far too much. 

This was the darkest period in the history of the 
COlukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz.. 
Inscriptions. There must have been several branches of the Cftlu- 
kya family, and it is oven a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged 
to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to H&rlti, and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the MSnavya race ; while these later Calukyas traced 
their pedigree to Satyisiraya only, and those two names do 
mI| occttF iu ttow loaefipWoos except in the Miraj grant and its 
copiM* where an effort ie made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient materialea* 
hie Qommandi since, ae above stated, he places six prinoee oi^ 
j^irtivarman II and Tailapa. There is little queMion 
ifiait-tbefe was no oonkinoity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka* 
mallai Tribhnvanamalla, &c., which the later Cftlukyas assumed 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty* 
who had none like them, 


I JRAg, Vol.IV,p.4. 
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In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Mjsore 
a Cftlukjra prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the son of 
Yasovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. 
To ward off the evil influence of Saturn from VimalSditja, a 
village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a Jaina temple 
by Govinda III, the R&strakhta king, at the request of Cfikirftja 
of the Qahga family, the maternal uncle of VimaUditya. ' These 
three Cfilukya names do not occur in tha usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

Another independent off-shoot ruled over a province called 
Jola, a portion of which at least is included in the modern 
district of Dharwar. In the Kanarese BhSrata written in 863 Saka 
by a Jaina poet of the name of Fampa, Arikesarin belonging to 
this brAnch, is mentioned by the poet as his patron. The genea- 
logy there given is as follows 

Yuddhamalla 

I 

Arikeswrin 

Nnrasitliha 

Dugdhamallg 

Baidiga 

Yuddhamalla 

Narasiiiiha 

Arikesarin 

At the end of a work entitled Saihksepasfiriraka, the. author 
Sarvajii&tman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of 
the great SamkarScirya, states that he composed it while ‘‘ the 
prosperous king of the Ksatriya race, the Aditya ( sun ) of the 
race of Manu whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling 'over 
the earth. This description would apply with propriety to 

1 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XII, p. 2. 
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Buoh « king as Adityavarman, Vikram&ditya I, Vinayiditya, 
Vijayftditya, or Vikram&ditya II of the early C&lukya dynasty» 
since they were very powerful princes and were “ Adityas of the 
race of Manu. ” For the M&navya race to which they belonged 
may be understood as “ the race of Manu. ” But Saihkar&o&rya 
is said to have lived between Saka 710 and 742, wherefore his 
grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 800 of that era, 
while Vikramftditya II, the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 
669 Saka. Supposing then that the date assigned to Samkarloi- 
rya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajfifttman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirtivarman II and 
Tailapa. He maybe VikramSdity a, the third prince after Kirti- 
varman II, ' but if the description is considered hardly applicable 
r to a minor chief, Samkaricarya’s date must be pushed backwards 
so as to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the 
five princes of the early Calukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the country of the 
Colas ® and humbled the king of Cedi.* He despatched an ex- 
pedition into Gujarat, under a general of the name of B&rapa, against 
Mular&ja, the founder of the Calukya dynasty of Anahilapat^na, 
who for some time was hard pressed ; but according to the 
Gujarat chroniclers the general was eventually defeated with 
slaughter.* Somesvara, the author of the KirtikaumudI, speaks 
of B&rapa as the general of the Lata, from which it would appear 
that Tailapa was ip possession of that country.* 

Tailapa invaded Malwa also, which at this time was governed 
by Mufija, the uncle of the celebrated Bhoja. Muiija, instead of 
strictly co nfining himself to the defensive, took the offensive, and, 
against the counsels of his aged minister Rudr&ditya, crossed the 

fTRrt% n 

The Deve^VfcTB ipoken of in the first line is Suresvafe. the pupil of Beih* 
kaiAcSrya. 

, I See Che ■genealogy at the end of this Section. 

2 Ind.Ant*Vol. V,p.l7. 

8 Jnd; Ant.. Vol. VIII, p. 15. 

4 RBsa Mala, Chap. IV, p. 38, net? Ed. 

8 KirtikaumudI, II. 3. 
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.Ckidittwrl with a mtttrf. He wm MMCwlflfciredhy TBilafa# Who 
ihAieted a otuahlng: defeat on hits aad took faili prieoaet< At flWt 
Mtffija woe treated with oesMlderatlon Iqr hde eoBtor ; hwl Mi 
attenarpt to effect his escape bariitg boon detected, be WAs eoh* 
jeeted to indignities, made to heg from door to deter# aad ftnaBy 
Wboaded.' This event is allnded to in one ef Tailagafs li ner iy- 
twDBv‘ TaiUqpa reigaed for tweni^’-four yeara^ One ef bis fenda- 
torj ^iefs granted a pieee of land to a Jaina teM^ thnl he had 
eonskmeted atSawndatti^ in tire diitriet# in the YMc 

90(t> Sake or A. x>. Add. 

Thilepn married JikabtAy the daughter of the lisi BletigAlttll 
fehtg, and hed hf her two sons, whose nintes were Sai^itn^a 
> Mid Dietevarman.^ The lotmer streeeeded him hr 919 SMm or 
• ▲. Di 997< If etbing pnrtienlar is msntfeitedl of him in Mir of the 
In 8 criptk>nek The Kherepaf an grant, which we have se eften 
referred to# wee issned in bis reign in Sake 999 by • dependent 
-chief of tiM Sil&h&ra family which ruled over southern Konkan. * 

8 at 3 llimiya dfsd wlthoet Issne and wee snaeeaded ly VffmMin- 
dltya 1,7 the son of hie yonnger brother Da ta v a r m en by bis wile 
Bhignratl. The earliest of his lascriptione w dated SMfaa 990, 
' which is. abo the latest date of his p eedeoesse r . He ttierelbre 
sneoeededto the tbrone in that ycnr,r k *> in 1669 AiDiy and 
- appears torhave reigned for only a short ttaia* 

He was suoeeed'ed by bis' brother Jaye w M f in oy Jigadft* 
kamalla, who in am Inscription dated t#l ^^lafcsik f. e;, IfffO 
A. n., tS' tepfesented to have put to iiidd oe brohen the 
eonledstaoy of Malwa and is styled ‘*^the nmon of life 


1. VanNkAca’s BbojaprabanCi# aid BlepWarfwe hf Mger wlliM iis,. 

1 ^RAB, Vet. IV, p. IS, and Intf. Aat., Vol’. XXI, p-. MS. 

S JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. X, p. tm. 

5 Miraj plates, JRAS, Vol. Ill, p. S62, St. 30^35 ; Ind. AaU Vol. VIII, 
,pp. 16-17. 

6 JBBRAS, Vol. I. p. 209. 

7 I call him VikramSditya I, aOdSet VifarrtndftpaV’vSeeiMSrMl heKNue 
I would keep the two dynasties distinct for the (hasoM gWew ftS the Anct 
above. I shall call VikramSditya TribbaWmeoMAta, ybanMIlCdNiya U, 
and so on. 

8 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 
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Idhis if^hioh was King: Bhoja, " that is, one who humbled 
hfin.' tie is also spoked of as having beaten tie Colas 
and tha Cefas. The Miraj grant was executed by him five years 
lafar, 1. e , in Saka 946, when “ after having subdued the powerful 
Cda, the lord of the Dratnila country, and taken away everything 
belongiolE to the ruler of the seven Konkans, he had encamped 
with hib victorious Army at Kolhapur in the course of a march to 
the northern countries to vanquish them."* The latest date of 
thin prince is Saka 962.^ 

Jayasiihha ceased to reign in 962 Saka, or 1040 A. D., and was 
succeeded by his son Soniesvara I, who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamdlla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Calukya 
princes, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the 
king of the Coins.* Ho is then represented by Bilhana tt) have 
marched against DharS, the capital of Bhoja, and captured it. 
Bhojd was compelled to abandon the city. These hostilities with 
the king of Malwa seem to have been inherited by this king and 
his predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Muftja to be put to 
d«kth. Bhoja was but a boy when this event t(X)k place. It is 
narrated in the Bhojacaritra that alter he had come of age and 
begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion a 
dramidiio play representing the fate of Muilja was^ acted before 
him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
invaded the Deccan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Mufija had been subjected 
by him, and finally executed him. * Bhoja, who ruled over Malwa 
for about fifty-three years, was but a minor when Muftja died. 

Muftja was on the throne in 994 A. D.,‘ while Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 a. D. He m ust thei^fore have been slam 


I Loctu! pTamil: t Another form of DnwiOa. Thorn son.- 

in the original. The letters are v ‘ ‘ 

nne word and «*« “"‘’‘her. hut >1 cannot 

Chandramila is unknown. The first word must be ijn, » J 

•uoh word as " down.” ” below." and the second Dram.iadhtpat.m. 


8 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XIX, p. 164. „ , 

4 Bllbaya’s Vikramahka Caritra, I, 90 ; JBA9, o . , p. 

6 BbojsearUra, I. 50-66. .. 

6 My Report on the search for MSS. during - *P' • 

16 i R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. \ 
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by the latter between 994 and 997 A. b., and Tailapa did not eur* 
vive Muhja for a sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoia*8 
attaining majority and fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could 
not have wreaked vengeance on Tailapa. But the wars of Jays* 
Biihha and Somes vara I with him show that the tradition recorded 
in the Bhojacaritra must have been correct to this extent, that to 
avenge his uncle’s death the king of Malwa formed a confederacy 
with some neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the G&lukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikramaditya I, of whom 
we know so little, and put him to death. It was probable on that 
account that Jayasiihha took arms against him and broke the 
confederacy, as represented in the Inscription dated 941 Saka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Cedi or pfthala, the 
capital of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Karna.' King Bhoja must have died before this event; for, just 
about the time of his death, Karna had formed a confederacy 
with Bhimadeva I of Gujarat with a view to attack Mal)va from 
two sides, and sacked Dhara after his death.* Bilhana next 
represents the Calukya prince to have marched against the 
countries on the sea-coast, probably the western. 
These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal 
column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the extteJ- 
mity of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the 
country the king of the Dravidas or Colas attacked him, but wAs 
defeated. Somesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital KAftol, 
which he captured, and the Cola king had to flee away to save his 
life. ^ Aiiavaraalla’s operations against Bhoja and the Colas are 
alluded to in an Inscription, and he is also represented to have 
fought with the king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj and compelled him 
to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for safety. * 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of KalyAna and 
made it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact,® and the name of 

1 Bilhava’a Vikr., 1, 102-103. 

2 Merutunga's Bbojaprabandha ; RSsa 1431K, Vl, p. 69; now Ed. 

3 Vikr. Ca., 1, 107-116. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p, 19. 

5 Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., II. 1. The natural conatruoties appears tube to take 

“ niost excellent " aa an attributive adjective, not predicative, and 
take as tbe predicate. The sense then will be : “ He made (founded) 
(be moat excellent city named KalyBpa. ” 
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the city does not occur in any Inscription of a date earlier than 
975 ^aka, when Somesvara was reipniner. ' In the course of time 
three sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was 
named Somesvara, the second Vikramaditya, and the third Jaya- 
simha.* The ablest of these was Vikramaditya, and Ahavamalla 
intended to raise him to the diffnity of Yuvar&ja or prince-reRent 
in supersession of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he de- 
clined the hdnour. ^ Somesvara therefore was installed as prince- 
reRent, but the real work was done by Vikramaditya, who was 
invariably employed by his father to fipht his battles. 

The first thing: ho did was to march as usual agrainst 
the Colas, whose kinR was defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom. The king of Malwa, who had been driven 
from his country by somebody whose name is not given, 
sought' Vikramaditya’s asBibtance. That prince put down 
his enemies and placed him on the throne.* Vikramaditya 
-is said to have invaded the Gauda country or Bengal and Kama- 
rupa or Assam. ^ In the more detailed description of his career 
of conquest, Bilhana tells us, he first marched against the Keralas, 
whom he conquered. * The king of Sirhhala submitted to him at 
his approach ; ^ then he took the city of Gahgakunda and pro- 
ceeded to the country of the Colas, the prince of which fled and 
•took refuge in the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya then en- 
tered KaficI and plundered it; and thence directed his march to 
yehgij and to Cakrakpta. ^ 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seized 
•with a strong fever. When he observed his end approaching, he 

1 See Dr. Fleet’s remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 105. The 
word EalySoe occurring in the Salotgi Inscription ( Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p. 210 ) is also, like that in KTrtivarman’s grant, to bo taken in the sense 
of “ good, " “ benefit, ” “ beneficial, ” and not as the name of a town as 
Mr. Pandit and Dr. Buhler have done. 

2 Bilhaoa’s Vikr. Ca., II, 57-58 and 86 ; III. 1. 25. 

3 Ib., Ill, 26-32, 35-41, and 48-54. 

4 Ib., HI. 55-67. 

5 Ib., HI. 74. 

6 Ib., IV. 2, 18. 

7 Ib., IV, 20. 

8 Ib,, IV, 21*30. For the situatien of Vehgi, see supra, Section X, 
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caused himself to be taken to the banks of the TungabhadrS. Hi 
bathed in the waters of the river and gave aY^ay a great deal €i 
gold in charity. Then entering the riveir a^aiu> he proceeded U|ie 
til the water reached his neck, and, in the dip caused by ths 
waves and a number of musical instruments, drowned hinrselt * 
This event must have taken place in Saka 991, correspondip9 fe) 
1069 A.D, ‘ Ahavamalla, according to Bilhanp, performed a gl^ept 
jnany sacrifices and was very liberal to men qf learuipg. ’ Ql) 
account of his virtues, poets made him the hero the tsleer 
poems, and dramas composed by them. * 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. VikramAditya received intelli- 
gence of his father’s death while returning from Vehgi. He hast- 
ened to the capital and was received with affection by hishiotber, 
Vikram&ditya made over to him all the spoils he had won in the 
course of his conquests, and for some time there was a good 
understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men ; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikram&ditya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the 
capital with his younger brother Jayasiihha and a large army. ' 
Somesvara II sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by 
Vikram&ditya with great slaughter. • 

The prince then proceeded to the banks of the Tuhga- 
bhadr&, and, after some time, directed his march towards 
the country of the Colas. On the way he stopped at 
Banav&sl, where he enjoyed himself fpr some time, and 
then started for the country of Malaya. Jayakesf if repre- 

1 Bilha^a’s Vikr. Ca. IV, 46-68. Thia moda of death is kitown by tbf Uape 
of JalasamSdhi. 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

3 Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., I, 97-99 ; IV, 52. 

4 Ib., I, 88. 

5 Ib., IV, 88-119. V, I. 

6 Ib., V, 5-8. 
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seated to have submitted to Vikramfiditya and “ given him more 
wealth than be desired, and thus to have rendered lasting tiie 
smile on the face of the Konkan ladies." ' Jayakesi appears thus 
to have been king of the Konkan, and was the same as the first 
king of that name, who, in the copper-plate grants of the Goa 
Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as having stored 
into an alliance with the C&lukya and Cola kings, and made Go* 
pakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikramaditya or TriUiuvama- 
malla in after-life gave his daughter Mallalamahidevi in marri* 
age to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi ; and this oir* 
oumstanoe is mentioned in all the three grants, since the conneo* 
tion with the paramount sovereign of the Deccan raised the 
dignity of the family.® 

The king of the Alupas * also rendered his obeisance to 
the Calukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabari 
and turned towards the country of the Dravidas or Colas. Being 
informed of this, the Cola prince sent a herald with proposals of 
peace, offering his daughter in marriage to Vikramftditya. These 
were accepted by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Cola 
he fell back on the TuhgabhadrS, where tha prince arrived with 
his daughter and concluded an alliance. * 

Some time after, the king of the Colas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Calukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to Kahol, and placing the son of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there fora month to sup- 
press his enemies and render his position secure. A sluHt time 
after his return to the Tuhgabhadra, however, Rajiga, the king of 
Vehgi, observing that the nobility of the Cola prince were dis- 
affected, seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped 
the sovereignty of the oountry. To embarass Vikramaditya and 
prevent his descent on K&ficl, Rajiga incited his brother Somet- 
vara II to attack him from behind. Vikram&ditya, however, 


1 Ib., V, 10. 18-25. 

8 JBBRA8, Vol. IX, pp. 242, 268, 279. 

3 See supra. Section X. 

4 Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., V. 26-29, 46 56,60, 73, 79-89. 
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marohed on. and, by tbe time he came in sight of the Dravida 
forces, Somesvara overtook him in his rear. He had a very 
large army, which was well equipped.’ Bilhana, who is, of course, 
aracious to show his patron to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, 
represents him to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother 
had made common cause with his enemy, and to have endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from the course on which hethad embarked. 
Some^vara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostulation, 
seeking however in the meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow.® But Vikramaditya finally resolved to 
give a fight to the armies of both. Then a bloody battle ensued 
Vikram&ditya proved victorious, the new king of the Dravidas 
fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. The Calukya prince 
then returned to the Tuhgabhadra, and after some hesitation de- 
throned Somesivara and had himself crowned king. To his 
younger brother Jayasiihha he assigned the province of Banav&sl.^ 
Ihese events took place in the cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or A.D. 
1076. ♦ 

Vikram&ditya II then entered Kaly&na and had a long and 
upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. ‘ He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of Kalivi- 
krama and Paramardir&ya also. He abolished the Saka era and 
established his own ; but it fell into disuse not long after his 
death. Some time after his accession, he went to Karahfitaka or 
Karhad and married the daughter of the SilahSra king who reign- 

1 Ib.. VI, 7-54. 

2 Ib., VI, 56-61. 

3 Ib.. VI, 90-93, 98-99. 

4 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 4; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 189. The current l^aka 
year was 999. Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Patt^handha or 
coronation, grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 5th 
day of the bright half of FhSlguna in the Mala year, in an Inscription at 
Vadageri, was the annual festival. But this is a mere assumption. One 
would expect in such a case the word vtfrsikotsava. The utsava or festival 
spoken of must be that which followed the ceremony. The date in this 
Inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which tbe coronation ceremony took place. All we can 
gather from this Inscription and that at Arale^vara is that the Nala Sadi- 
vatsara was the first year of his reign. 

5 JRA8, Vol. IT, p. 14. 
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edat the place. Her natne was Candralekh& and she wasawoman 

rare beauty. Bilhana represents her to have held a 8vayaihvara 
where a E^cat many kings assembled, out of whom she chose 
the Cslukya prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. 
Whether the Svayamvara was real, or imagined by the poet to 
give himself an opportunity for the display of his poetic and 
descriptive powers, it is not possible to decide. Candralekh& is 
spoken of in the Inscriptions as CandaladevI, and many ether 
wives of Tribhuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The reve- 
nues of certain villages were assigned to them for their private 
expenses.' 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasiihha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at Banav&sl, began to meditate treason 
against him. He extorted a great deal of money from hie subjects, 
entered into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, 
and even endevoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vi- 
kram&ditya’s troops. When the king heard of this, he made 
several attempts to dissuade his brother from his evil course, but 
they were of no avail ; and in a short time Jayasiihha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped on the 
banks of the Krsna. He plundered and burned the surrounding 
villages and took many prisoners, and considered success so cer- 
tain that he sent insulting messages to Vikrama. * The king then 
marched against him at the head of his forces. As he approached 
the river he was harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving 
them away he encamped on the banks. ‘ He surveyed his brother’s 
army and found it to ho very large and strong. Then a battte 
ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spread 
confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his elephants, horses, 
and men turned backwards ; but with remarkable bravery the 
king rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, deal- 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy were 
driven back and the king killed a great many of his soldiers. The 
army was defeated and Jayasiihha and his followers fled away. 

. Vikrama . dit not pursue the enemy, but took the elephants, horses, 

. ■ - - - - J . -I ■ * • ... I ... ... ■■ ■■ 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15, and Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., VIII— XI. 

S Bilbai^a’s Vikr. Ca.. XIV, 1-13, 18, 49*56. 

3 ib., XIV, 57, 70, 71, 
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women, and bageraRe left on the battle-field, and returned to hie 
.capital. After a time Jayasiihha was caught ekulkiug in a forest 
and brought to Vikram&ditya, who, however is represented to 
have pardoned him. ' 

InthelatterpartofVikrama’s reign, his dominions were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Y&dava family reigning at 
Dv&rasainudra, the modern Halebid in Mysore { and with him were 
associated the kings of the Pfindya country, Goa, and Konkatt. This 
Hoysala prince must have been Visnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vinayftditya, who first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For, in the Inscription of Vira Bal- 
Ula, the grandson of Visnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Visnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole country between his capial 
And Belvola and washed his horses with the waters of the Krsnft- 
Venft, It is also stated that “ he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi- 
deva ( Vikramaditya), who said, * Know the Hoysala alone among 
Jail princes to be unconquerable. ’ Vikramaditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Aca or 
Adagi, whose territory lay to the south. Aca, who was " a very 
lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his 
-war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put 
ito flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dis- 
persed at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan.*'^ 
'Aca must have fought several other battles for his master ; for he 
is represented to have made “ the kings of Kalihga, Vahga, Maru, 
Gfirjara, Malava, Cera, and Cola ( subject ) to his sovereign/'* 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the Cola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital.* 

1 Ib., XV. 23. 41-42, 55-71. 85-87. 

S Ihd. Ant., V ol. II, p. 300. Dr. Fleet's translation of this verse is incor- 
rect. The words are to bo thus collocated 

I PI V: (5rg?k; 55 : I 

.. 8 JBBBA 8 , Vol. XI, p. 244. Poysala and Hoysaiu are olie and the saiike 
Word, 

4 Ib., p. 289. 

8 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., XVlI, 4^88. 
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Vikramftditya II constructed a large temple of Vitiiu 
and had a tank dug in front of it. In the vicinity |he founded 
a town which was called Vikrama pura.' He governed his 
subjects well and they were happy under his rule. The 
security they enjoyed was so great that, according to Bilhana, 
**they did not care to close the doors of their houses at 
night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon entered 
through the window openings.” He was very liberal and bounti- 
ful to the poor and “ gave the sixteen great gifts at each holy 
conjuncture. That he was a patron of learning is shown by the 
lact of a K&smirian Pandit like Bilhana, who travelled over the 
whole of India in quest of support, having been raised by him to 
the dignity of Vidyftpati or chief Pandit. Vijfiinesvara, the 
author of the Mit&ksarS, which is at present acknowledged over a 
large part of India, and especially in the Maratha country, as the 
chief authority on matters of civil and religious law, flourished 
in the reign of Vikramftditya and lived at Kalyana. At the end 
of most Manuscripts of that work there occur three stanzas, which 

may be translated as follows : 

“ On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kaly&na ; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of ; and — what more ? — 
Vijfianesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison with any 
other * ( person ). May this triad which is like a celestial 
creeper' exist to the end of the Kalpa I 

I Ib., XVH, 15, 23, 2», and JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

i Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca.. XVII. 6. 36-37. 

8 Saa Dr. Buhler’a article on the subject in JBBRAS, V ol. IX, p. 134. 

4 Dr. Buhler’s reading of the last two lines is ^ ^(5^- 

I The Doctor connects spfqw 
With ®nd translates “nothing else that exists in this Kalpa bears 

comparison with the learned Vijftgncsvara. " To mean “nothing else, 
fit bo and in this construction <he nomiua- 

tiaa, has no verb, being taken as the nominative to the verb 

Again, it will not do to say “ nothing that exists in this Kalpa bears 
aomparison," &o., for one-half of this Kalpa only has passed away ; the 
other half still remains, and what it will produce but has not yet produced, 
oannot bo spoken of as or “ existing in the Kalpa. The only 

proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed 

16 ( ]t. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. j 
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** May thp Lord of wisdom* live as lonj? as the sun and idoon 
endure, — he who produces words which distil honey, and thitft 
which nothing is more wimderful to the learned, gives wealiA 
exceeding their wishes to a multitude of supplicants,* contem- 
plates the form of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered thS 
enemies that are born with the body. 

“ May the lord Vikramaditya protect this whole earth as long 

rf ! , . . . -j 

as the moon and the stars endure, — he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the 
Raghu race, to the lord of mountains, and from the 1?Vestern 
Ocean, the waves^ of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals 
of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though San.skrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expresjiions 
without sufficient basis, and as mere conventionalities, still, the 
language and manner of these stanzas do show, a really enthusij- 

astic admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its.rulerj, 

• • ... 
edition, which he has given in a footnote and which is 
Instead of “11, there must he ^ here. And this is the reading of a Manu- 
script of the Mitaksara, dated Sarfivat 1535 and Saka . 1401, purohasied .by 
me about ten years ago for the Bombay Government. The reading is to 
translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial ereoper, in so far as the triad satisfies all desires. 

2 Dr. roads ^ and construes it as a vocative. The vocativ'e 

does not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition and my 
Munusctlpt have nominative. Instead of ^ the former has 

and the latter r|7^, I have adopted this last. The author htts hero 
taken the name Vijn5iiosvara in its etymological sense and given to 
f^sfR “ knowledge the ohjoct or ** truth,’* the whole meaning “ the 
lord of tlio knowledge of truth ’*’. 

3 Dr. Biihler’s reading here is Here 

cannot make any sense ; it ought to be which the lithographed 

edition and my Manuscript have. The latter roads the whole line thus 

There is another ^^T'a^ter this, v^hich 

is redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the “ Western Ocean is Corrupt in all the * 
three. I would improve that of the lithographed edition, ii^hi6h is 

to of my Manuscript 

to The root is used in connection with waves ( see B, 

Lexicon suh ), ' . • ' 
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and the great Pandita, who from the fact of the liberality attributed 
tp him aw>ears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and per- 
haps held a htgh office, b rom this and from the description given 
by Bilhana, as well as from Vihrcinaditya’s Inscriptit ns, of which 
vi9 have about two hundred, it appears to he an undoubted fact 
that he was the greatest prince of this later Calukya dynasty, and 
that during his reign the country enjoyed happiness and pro- 
sperity. 

Vikram&ditya II was succeeded in Saka 1048 and in the cyolio 
year Parabhava ( A. 11 1127 ) by his son Somesvara III, who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla. ' He had a short reign of 
about 11 years. He is represented to have “ placed his feet on 
the heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravija, Magadha, Nepfila; 
and to have been lauded by all learned men. This last praise 
4066 not seem to be undeserved ; for we have a work in Sanskrit 
written by Somesvara ent’t^.ed Manasollasa or Abhilasitartha- 
Cimtamani, in which a great deal of information on a variety of 
subjects is given. The book is divided into five parts. In the 
first are given the causes which lead to the acquiBiti«)n of a king- 
dom ; in the second, th< se that enable one to retain it after he has 
acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of enjoyment which are open 
to a king after he has rendered his power firm ; in tlie fourth, the 
■ modes of diversion which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, 
sports or amusements. Each of these consists of twenty kinds. 
In the first are included such virtues as shunning lies, refraining 
from injury to others, continence, generosity, affability, faith in 
the gods, feeding and supporting the poor and helpless, friends 
and adherents, &c. Under the second head are described what 
are called the seven ahgas, i. e., the ideal king, his ministers in- 
cluding the priest and the astrologer, the treasury and the way of 
replenishing it, the army, &c. The enjoyments are— a beautiful 
pa^ce, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
: diversions are — military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, 
wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, 
and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. The current Saka year correapooding to 
Parabhava was 1049. 

’ I JBBRAS, Vol. XI, p 268 
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or on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the eom> 
pany of women, &o. In connection with these subjects there are 
few' branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of 
which are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, 
dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, 
training of horses, elephants and dogs, &o. The king does appear 
to have been a man of learning, and it was on that account that 
ho received the title of Sarvajhabhupa ’ or the “ all'knowing 
king. " In the MaiiasollSsa, in connection with the preparation 
of ah almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to calculate 
the positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “ Friday, the 
month of Caitra, one thousand and fifty-one years of Saka having 
elapsed, the year of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the Calukya f race ], who was the very sage Aga- 
stya to the ocean of the essences of all the SSstras, * and whose 
enemies were destroyed, was ruling over the sea*begirt earth.” * 
This work, therefore, was written in the fourth year after his 
accession. 

Somesvara III or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic 
year Kalayukti, * 6aka 1060 or A. D. 1138, by his son Jagadeka- 

1 Ib., pp. 259 and 268. 

2 That is, he drank the essences of all the dastras or sciences as the sage 
Agantya drank the whole ocean. 

i 

4 The SiddhSrthin Saihvatsara is mentioned as the second of his reign, 
wherefore the preceding KSlayukti ( Saka 10^ ) must have been the fiist. 
The current Saka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., V ol. VI, p. 141. There are 
several Inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekamalla occurs, but it is 
difficult to make out whether they belong to the reign of this king or Jaya- 
siihha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in them. Some- 
times ihe year of the king's reign is also given, but that even does not 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiihha began to reign in Saka 940, 
just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 years each before Jagadeka- 
malla II, and consequently the cyclic years and the years of their reigns 
are the same. 
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mAlla. Nothing particular is recorded of him. He reigned for 
12 years and was succeeded by his brother Tailspa II, Nurmadl 
Talla or Trailokyamalla, in Saka 1072, Pramoda Saihvatsara. ‘ 


During these two reigns the power of the Ctlukyas rapidly de« 
dined, and some of the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arro- 
gant. The opportunity was seized by a dependent chief named 
Vijiala or ^ijjana of the Kalacuri race, who held the oiHco of 
Dapdan&yaka or minister of war under Tailapa. He conceived 
the design of usurping the throne of his master, and endeavoured 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 
and semi-independent chiefs. VijaySrka, the Mah&mandalelvara 
of Kolhapur, was one of those who assisted him, * and Frolarlja 
of the Kakateya dynasty of Tailahgana, who is represented to 
have fought with Tailapa, did so probably to advance the same 
cause. * He kept his master Tailapa under complete subjection 
till Saka 1079 or A.D. 1157, when Tailapa left Kaly&na and fled 
to Annigeri in the Dharwar district, which now became 
the capital of his kingdom, greatly reduced in extent. There 
is an Inscription dated Saka 1079, in Vijjana’s name, the cyclic 
year being Isvara; and the next Samvatsara, Bahudhftnya, is 
spoken of as the second year of his reign.* He does not however 
seem to have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till 
Saka 1084, when he marched against Tailapa II, who was at 
Annigeri, and proclaimed himself an independent monarch. 
Tailapa seems then to have gone further south and established 
himself at BanavSsI.* The latest year of his reign mentioned in 
the Inscriptions is the fifteenth, the Samvatsara or cyclic year 
being PSrthiva, which was current next after Saka 1087. * 


1 For the Yuva Saihvatsara was the sixth of his reign and it fell next after 

l^aka 1077. In Pramoda, 1073 was the current Saka year and 1072 years 
had expired ; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No. 181. „ , - a « 

2 Grant of Bhoja II of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc. Vol. III. See Bee 

3 *He° inlaid to have captured Tailapa and let him off through his devotion 

for him. Ho probably owed some allegiance to the CBlukya severe gn. 
Ins. of Rudradeva ; Ind. Ant., VoL XI, pp., 12-13, lines 27-30. 

4 P. 8. dt O. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. 

5 JRA8, Vol. rV, p. 16. 

6 P. S. dt 0. 0. Ins. No. 140. 
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fox- lometimo there was an interruption in the Cfthikyn power, 
flt4 i^e Ralacuria seem to have held possesaion of the whole terri<! 
torj' of that dynasty, But internal dissensicns ccneec^uent cn the 
rise of the Lihgfiyata creed and the asEassination of Vijiana consi- 
derably weakened the power of the Kalacuris, and about the l^eka 
year 1104, ^meavara, the son of Nurmadi Taila, succeeded in 
wresting a considerable portion of the hereditary donvinions of his 
family, and established himself at Annigeri. He owed his resto- 
ration to power, to the valour and devoted attachment of a feuda- 
tory of hia family named Brahma or Ecmma, who fought several 
battles with the enemies of his master and is said to have con- 
<]^uered sixty elephants by means of a single one.' Bomira is 
represented in an Inscription at Annigeri dated Saha llCGtohave 
djSBtroyed the Kalacuris and restored the Cfilukyas to the throne.^ 
But a short time after, the Yadavas of the south rose under Vlra 
Ball&la, and of the north, under Bhillama. They both fought with 
pomma ; but success at first attended the arms of Vlra Ballfila, 
who subdued the Calukya general and put an end to the power of 
the dynasty.'' We lose trace of Vlra Soma or Somef-vara IV after 

^ka ini’. 

The Calukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
petty chiefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper- 
plate grant dated Saka 1182, Baudra SEihvatsara, which was in 
•the possession of the Khot of Teravan, a village in the Rajapur 
Taluka of the Ratnagiri District.* The donor Kesava Mahajani was 
the minister of a MahUmandalesvara or chief of the name of 
K&ihvadeva, one of whose titles was “the sun that blows open the 
lotus bud in the shape of the Calukya race. ’’ He is also called 
Kaly&napuravarSdhlsvara “ Lord of Kalyana the best cf cities, “ 
which like several such titles of other chiefs^ simply shows that 
he belonged to the family that once reigned with glory at 
J^alyi^na. The village conveyed by tbe grant was Teravfilcka, 

1 JRAS, V ol. IV, p. 16 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300, 1. 29. 

. % J[}LA8. Vol. rv, p. 16. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300, 11. 29-30. 

4 Published in JBAS, Vol. V. in JB 6 BAS. Vol. IV, p. 105, and Memoir, 

Bavantwadi State, Oovt. Beo. Bo X. 

5 8*0 Infra, Section XVI. 
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idsntified with Teravan itself, from which it would appear that 
K&ihvadeva was chief of that part of Kcnkan. There is an 
Inscription in the temple of AiubSbfii at Kolhapur in which is 
recorded the grant of a village by Somadeva who belonged to the 
Calukya family and reigned at Saihgamesvara, which is twelve 
kosas to the north-east of Ratnagiri. Scmadeva was the soli of 
Vetugideva and the father of the last was Karradeva.' Probably 
the KAihvadeva of the Teravan grant belonged to this branch of 
the family. There are still Morntha families o' the name of 
Chalke reduced to poverty in the {famgamesvrra Taluka of in the 
vicinity. 

1 JBBKAS, Vol. II, p. 263. 



SECTION xm. 

The Kalacuris. 

The earliest mention of a family of this name that we have is 
in connection with Mahgallsa of the early C&lukya dynasty. 
Vinayftditya is represented in one of his Inscriptions to have sub- 
dued the Haihayas; and Vikram&ditya II married, as we have 
seen, two girls who were sisters belonging to the family.’ The 
later R&strakuta princes were also connected by marriage with 
the Haihayas. This family known also by the name of Kalacuri 
or Kulacuri * ruled over Cedi or the country about Jabbalpore. 
The Kalacuris of Kaly&na must have been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Vijiana was Efilanjarapurava- 
rftdhl^vara or “Lord of the best city of K&lahjara.’*^ Kslafijarawas a 
stronghold belonging to the rulers of Cedi * and was probably 
their capital, though Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known 
to have been the principal seat of the family. The title, therefore, 
connects the Kaly&na branch of the Kalacuris with the Cedi 
family. This branch was founded by Krsna, who in the Belgaum 
grant’ is spoken of as “another Krena, ” the incarnation of 
Visnu, and as “ having done wonderful deeds even during his boy- 
hood. “ He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and Jogama by 
his son Paramardin. 

Paramardin was the father of Vijjana. Vijjana before 
his usurpation called kimself only a Mah&mandalesvara or 
minor chief, and is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadeka- 
malla, the successor of Somesvara III ®. The manner in whi^h 
he drove away Taila III from Kalyana, and having raised him- 
self to the supreme power in the state, gradually assumed the 
titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been described. But 

1 Bupra, Saotion X. 

S 8m grant published In Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

8 JBBRA8, Vol. IX, p. 330, No. SO. 

4 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., XVIII, p. 93. Xarpa seems to be represented here to 
have conquered KBlaAjara. 

5 JBBRAB, Vol. XVIII, p. ?70. 

9 Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inseriptiohs, No. 119. 
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soon after, a religious revolution took place at Kalyira, and 
Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader «f that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A w'ork in Kanarese entitled Bnsava Furfina 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by liim. The princi- 
pal incidents, how'ever, may be relied on as historical. On the 
other hand there is another work entitled Vijjalarayncarita, 
written by a Jaina, which gives an account of the events from 
the opposite side, since the attacks of the Uh^ASi^tas were chiefly 
directed against the Jainas, and these w'ere their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Miidiraja, w'ho lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijjana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ' After Baladeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 
prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. * The Jainas, 
however, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padmi- 
vatl, of whom the king became enamoured and whom he either 
married or made his mistress ; and it was on that account that 
he was raised to that office and became a man of influence. There 
must be some truth in this story ; for the Basava Purana narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nllalocana in marriage to 
Basava, which looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw 
discredit on the other which was so derogatory to Basava.^ 
Basava had another sister named NagalSmbika, who had a son 
named Cenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with 
him Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode 
of worshipping Siva, in which the Lihga and the Nandin or 
bull were prominent. He speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called Jangamas. 
Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, and out of it he spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining these Jangamas, who 
led a profligate life. Vijjana had another minister named Mafi- 
cann£, who was the enemy of Basava, and informed the king of 

1 Basava PurS^a, JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 67. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 69. 

3 Ibid., p. 97. Sir W. Elliot’s paper, JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 20.; 

4 JBBRAS. Vol. VIII. p. 70. 

It I B. 0. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. j 
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his rival’s embezzlements. ’ In the course of time VijjaM was 
completely alienated from Basava and endeavoured to apprehend 
him. But he made his escape with a number of followers, where- 
upon the king sent some men in pursuit. These were easily dis- 
persed by Basava, and then Vijjana advanced in person. But a 
large number of followers now joined Basava, and the king was 
defeated and had to submit to his minister. Basava was allowed 
to return to Kalyana and re-instated in his office. * There was, 
however, no po.ssibility of a complete reconciliation, and after 
some time, the leader of the new sect conceived the design of 
putting the king to death. The circumstances that immediately 
led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are 
thus stated in the Basava Purana. 

At KalySna there were two pious Lihgfiyatas named Halleya- 
ga and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disci- 
ples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of 
these holy men, and assembled in thir master’s house. Basava 
ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a curse on 
Kalyana and left the town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, 
but his mother spurred him on, and with two companions, Malla- 
ya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace of the king ; • 
and rushing through the throng of courtiers, counsellors and 
princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed Vijjana. 
Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing their 
weapons, proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants ; the race of Vijjana was 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 
by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to his favourite 
shrine of Samgamesvara, situated on the confluence of the Mala- 
prabha with the Krsna, and there in compliance with his prayers 
the god absorbed him in his body,* 

1 Ibid., pp. 7S nnd 89. 

2 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 21; JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 89. 

9 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 96 ; Wilsou’^ Muck«osi« MSS, pp. 309^ 810. 
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The account given by the Jainas is different. Vijjana had gone 
on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the SilAhSra chief Bhoja 
II to subjection. In the course of his march back to the capital, 
he encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhlmft, and, 
while reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jahgama die* 
guised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjana, who is said to 
have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the 
hands of the seeming Jaina priest ; and as st)on as he smelled it, 
he became senseless. His son Immadi Vijjana and others hasten- 
ed to the spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana, however, somewhat 
recovered his senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava 
to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders that Basava should be 
arrested and all Jahgamas, wherever found, ezeciited.' On 
hearing of this, Basava fled ; and being pursued went to the 
Malabar coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi.^' The town 
was closely invested and Basava in despair threw himself into 
a well and died, while his wife Nilambfi put an end to her 
existence by drinking poison. When Vijjana’s son was pacifled, 
Cenna-Basava surrendered all his uncle’s property to him and was 
admitted into favour.^ He now became the sole leader of the 
Lihgfiyatas ; but, even before, his position was in some respects 
superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the move- 
ment was under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped the 
creed of the sect. In him the Praiiava or sacred syllable Om is 
said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vlra 
Saiva faith to Basava,^ and, according to the Cenna-Basava 
Purftna,** Cenna-Basava was Siva; Basava, Vrsabha (or Siva’s bull, 
the Nandin ) ; Bijjala, the door-keeper ; Kalyana, Kailasa ; (and) 
Siva worshippers ( or Lihgayatas ), the Siva host ( or the troops of 
Siva’s attendants.)”* 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 1089 ( 1090 current ), or A.D. 
1167. He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called 
Sovideva or" Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was 

1 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

3 Wilson's Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 127. 
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issued by him on the twelfth of the bright half of Kftrttika in 
Saka 1096, the cyclic year being Jaya, to confirm the ‘ grant of 
land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somesvara made by one 
of his queens named Bavaladevl. The king had given her his 
consent to make the grant as a reward for a beautiful song that 
she sang, on an occasion when the most influential persons belong- 
ing to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together in his 
audience-hall. 

Soma reigned till Saka 1100 and was followed by his 
brother Samkama« whose Inscriptions come down to the 
cyclic year Subhakft. In an Inscription at Balag&mve, the cyclic 
year Vikarin (S. 1101) is called the third of his reign,' while in 
another at the same place the same year is spoken of as the fifth.* 
In other' Inscriptions we have two names Samkama and Aha- 
vamalla, and the cyclic years Sarvarin ( S. 1102 ) and Plava 
(S. 1103) are represented as the third year of his or their reign, 
which is possible, and Subhakrt (S. 1104) as the eighth.* 

About Saka 1104 the Calukya prince Somesvara IV wrested 
some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalaouris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yadavas ; so that about this time the Kalacuri dynasty became 
extinct. 

During the period occupied by the later Calukya dynasty and 
the Kalacuris ( Saka 895-'1110 or A. D. 973-1188 ), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikra- 
maditya II, in the cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his 
era ( Saka 1017 ), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste construct- 
ed a Buddhistic Vihara or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, 
the modern Dambal in the Dharwar District, and assigned for its 
support and for the maintenance of another VihSra at Lokkigundi, 
the modern Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to 
be raised by voluntary taxation.* In Saka 1032 the Silfih&ra 


1 Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ins, No. 183. 

2 Ibid. No. 189. 

3 Ibid. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 185. 
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chief of Kolhapur constructed a large tank and placed on its 
margin ‘an idol of Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, 
and assigned lands for their support.' 

Jainism ceased in this period to be the conquering reli- 
gion that it was, and about the end, received an effectual 
check by the rise of the Lihg&yata sect. This new creed 
spread widely among the trading classes, which before 
were the chief supporters of Jainism. There is a tradition 
in some parts of the country that some of the existing temples 
contained Jaina idoh at one time and that afterwards they were 
thrown out and Brahmanic ones placed instead. This points to a 
change of feeling with reference to Jainism, the origin of which 
must be referred to this period. 

The worship of the Puranic gods flourished ; and, as in the 
times of the early Calukyastheold sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Brahmans and 
their adherents were for the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smrtis and Purfinas ; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law was doubtful. 
Nibandhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
oven now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smrtis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 
period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under 
the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijfianesvara in his 
work. He was followed by Vijnanesvara, who, as we have seen, 
lived at Kalyana in the reign of Vikramaditya II. Apar&rka, 
another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a 
Nibandha on the Dharmasastra or Institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan and was on 
the throne in Saka 1109 ( A. D. 1187 ) and in the cyclic year 
Parabhava.^ Or, if he was the earlier prince of that name, he 
must have flourished about fifty years before. This movement 
was continued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemfidri, and 
by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

1 JBBRAS, Vo!. XIII, p. 4. and infra. Section XVI. 

9 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, PP. 334-335, 
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Genealogy of the C&lukya family between Vijayftditya and 
Tailapa ae given in the Miraj grant of Jayasiihha 
dated Saka 946. 


VijaySditya. 


Vikramtditya II. 
Krtivarman II. 


Another son. 
Klrtivarman. 


Tailapa. 

VikramSditya. 

Ayyapa, married 
the daughter 
of Krspa. 

Vikramaditya, 
married BomthS- 
devi the daughter 
of Laksmana. 
king of Cedi. 

I 

Tailapa. 
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Genealogy of the Later Cftluk jas. 


1. Tailapa I. /Saka 895-919.\ 
Va. D. 973-997./ 


2. SatySsraya, Dasavarman. 

Irivibhujahga. | 

/Saka 919-930.\ | | 

\A.D. 997-1008./ 3. VikramAditya I. 4. Jayasiihha« JagadekamaUa I. 

/Saka 930 940. \ /Saka 940-962. \ 

Va.D. 1008-1018./ Va.D. 1018-1040./ 

5. Somesvara I, ,ihavamalla» 
Trailokyamalla I. /Saka 962 991. \ 
Va.D. 1040-1069./ 


G.Some^vara Ilf Bhuvanaika- 7. VikramSditya IL Jayaaiiiiha. 

malla. /Saka 991 998. \ Tribhuvanamalla. /Saka 998-1048.\ 

Va.D. 1069 1076./ j Va.D. 1076-1126./ 

8. SomesvaraJIl. BhUloka* 
malla /Saka 1048- 1060. \ 

V A. D. 1126-1138./ 


9. JagadekamaUa II. 
/Saka 1060-1072.\ 
Va. D. 1138-1150./ 


10. Tailapa II, Nurmadl 
Taila, .Trailokyamalla 11. 
/Saka 1074-^1087 r\ 

V A. D. 1150-1165. / 

II . Bome^vara IV. 
/^ska 1104-1111 ¥\ 

V A. D. 118IM189. ) 



SECTION XIV. 

The YAdavas of devaciri. 

Earhj Hisionj of the Family. 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Hemadri who was 
a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. 
Some of the Manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others, it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired 
supreme power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others 
again contain an account of the family from the very beginning, 
the first person mentioned being the Moon who was churned out 
of the milky ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried 
down through all the Puranic or legendary ancestors to MahSdeva. 
But it is not difficult from the account itself to determine where 
the legend ends and history begins. Besides, the names of most 
of the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with those 
occurring in the copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji.’ He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in 
his grant to be different from that of Devagiri, and called it “ A 
New Yadava Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in- 
formation I now publish, he was justified in doing. But it is 
now perfectly clear that the princes mentioned in the grant 
were the ancestors of the Devagiri Yadavas. The following 
early history of the family is based on the account given 
in the 'Vratakhanda* and on the grant published by the 
Pandit. The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 119 f. 

2 The edition of the Vratakhapda in the Bibliotheca Indica contains neither 
of these two very valuable and important Prasastis, I have therefore had 
recourse to Manuscripts. There is one Manuscript only in the Govern- 
ment collections deposited in the Library of the Deccan College and that 
is No. 234 of Collection A of 1881-82 which was made by me. It contains the 
shorter Prasasti beginning with the reign of Bhillama. ;There is another 
copy in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit College of Poona, 
which contains the longer Prasasti. Unfortunately, however, the third 
|ind fourth leaves of the Manuscript are missing; and the second endi 
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Seunaoandra II who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.n., 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants. by princes of this dynasty found at Sangatnner and 
Kalas-Budruk of earlier dates ’ have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Sub&hu who belonged to the Y&dava race w'as a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Drdhaprahfira became 
king in the South or Deccan. The Y£davas, it is stated, w'ero at first 
lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Krsna they became sove- 
reigns ofDvSravatl or Dviraka, and came to be rulers of the South 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz. Drdhaprahara. His capi- 
tal was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the 

with Farammadeva the successor of Seui^acandra II, while the fifth begins 
with some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to HcmAdri 
and his works. The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; 
but that is irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured to procure copies 
from the private Collections in the city of Poona and obtained one from 
Khasgivale*8 library. It contains the shorter Prasasti only. My learned 
friend Oangadhar Shastri Datar procured another. In it the two, the 
shorter one and the longer, are jumbled together. There are in the com- 
mencement the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer 
one begins; and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the 
shorter. This is the only Manuscript of the four now before me, which 
contains the whole of the longer Prasasti, and the information it gives 
about the later princes of the dynasty known to us from the Inscriptions is 
also valuable and new, but the Manuscript is extremely incorrect. I there* 
fore caused a search for other copies to be made at Nasik, Kolhapur, and 
Ahmedabad ; but none was available at those places. I give the two 
Prasastis in Appendix 0. [ Since the first edition was published I have 
obtained and purchased another copy of the Vratakhapda Govern- 

ment Collections. The introductory portion here is more correctly written, 
and I have used it in revising this Section and the Prasasti in Appendix C.J 

1 Mr, Cousen's impression of the first of these grants was seen by mo before 
it was published by Prof. Kielhorn in Kpigraphia Indica, Vol II, p. 212, 
and its contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second f>dition. I have, however, since availed myself of one or two points 
made out by Prof. Kielhorn and not noticed by mo. The second grant is 
published in Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII. p. 120, f. 

. S He is oalM Drdhaprabfirl (uom. sing.) in the MSS.; stanza 20, Appendix C. I« 

18 I R, O. Bhandarker^i Works, Vol HI. J 
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grant it appears to have been a town of the name of Candr&ditya^ 
pura, which may have been the modern Chandor in the Nasik 
district. 

• 

He had a son of the name of Seunacandra who succeed- 
ed to the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunadesa ' after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seunapura. Seunadesa was the name of the 
region extending from Nasik to Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunade- 
sa and that this latter was situated on the confines of Dandak8- 
ranya. * This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khan- 
desh. In a footnote on the opening page of the Khandesh Volume, 
the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes that the name of 
the country was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards 
changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the F&ruki 
kings by Ahmed I. of Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, was very 
likely the original name and it was changed to Khandesh, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its close resem- 
blance in sound to Seunadesa. The country however extended 
farther southwards than the present district of Khandesh, since it 
included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and probably it did not include 
the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunacandra’s son Dhadiyappa^ became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son BhiUama. After Bbillama, his son Srlr&ja 
according to the grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority* 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded * by his son Vaddiga or 
Vadugi. 

1 Stanza 22i Appendix C. 1* 

8 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 

8 Called Dhadiyasii in tho MSS. ; Appoadlx C. t. stanza 23* 

4 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal trannlatos the words arvak tasya ( see note 
below ) occurring in the Ylldava grant as “ before him, ’* and placing Vad- 
diga before SrIrSja, conjectures that he was Bhillama’s son and that Sri- 
raja his uncle deposed him and usurped the throne ; ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
pp. 125a and 1286 )• But arvak tasya can never mean “ before him ”, and 
must mean ** after him ”, and hence the conjectures are groundless. I 
have never seen a preceding prince mentioned in the grants after his 
successor, with such an introductory expression as before him so and so 
became king/* By the occurrence of the word in stanza 23i line 2| 

Appendix C* Ii it appears BSjagi was the son of BhiUama I# 
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Yaddi^a is in the Sangmner frrant represented as a 
fbllower of KrsnarSja who was probably Krsna III of the 
R&strakuta dynasty, and to have married Voddtyav vS, daughter of a 
prince of the name of Dhorappa. 

Than came Dhadiyasa,’ who was the son of Vadugi 
acourding: to the Vratakhaiida. Two of the grants omit his 
pame, probably because he was only a collateral and not an 
ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third has a line 
or two missing here. 

Dhadiyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the son 
of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently his brother. * 
Bhillama married according to the grants LaksmI or 
Laociyavva, * the daughter of Jhafljha, who was probably 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 24. If he bad been mentioned in the srant, he 
would probably have been called DhSdiyappn. 

2 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince thoush he is mentioned in his 
grant. The last two lines of the fourth stanza in this are ■ 

The Pandit translates this : — “Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga. 
a Hari on earth ; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good 
Bhillama in his actions. ” I have already remarked that instead of "before 
him, ” we should have “ after him ” here. The word is translated 

by ” therefore. ” “Wherefore?” I would ask. No reason Is given In the 
first of these lines for his being exactly like Bhillama ; and therefore. It 
will not do to translate by “ therefore. ” Again, the Pandit’s in- 
terpretation of n* ** exactly like in actions " is far*fetehed and 

unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative cannot be con- 

nected with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable 
mistakes which we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed 
out by the Pandit himself. What is wanted here is the nominative 
for and then the whole is appropriate, and srwitff wiH have 

its proper sense of “ after him, ” or " from him. ” The correct translation 
then is “ A/ter Aim " was a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous, 
Who was a Hari on earth, and after him or of him ( i. e. Vaddiga ) came 
the prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate. " In 
this way we have here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra- 
dasti in the Vratakhapda in the passage cited above. 

This lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who 
is the king mentioned immediately before, and not of his father Vaddiga 

as tbg Pdndit makes out. 
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tbe Silfih&ra prince of Thana of that name. LacolyayvK sprang 
on her mother's side from the R&straku^ family, and through her 
•son became " the upholder of the race of Yadu ; so that she was 
oonnected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoms. 
The Sangamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhilla- 
ma in theSaka year 922, i.e. 1000 A.D.. and tbe prince mentioned in 

1 Here there is another diffloulty arising from a mistake in the grant whioh 
Pandit Bhagvanlal has in my opinion not succeeded in solving ; and he 
bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaching 
( p. 125a, Ind, Ant., Vol, XII. ). Tbe stansa Is 

^ 5Tf?TT 

w I ^ vj^urf j;i ^ tptj ii 

The Pandit's translation is : — ''Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhafi- 
jha LasthiyavvS by name, possessed of the ( three ) good qualities of 
virtue, liberaUty, and hospitality, who was of the BfistrakUta race, a$ 
being adopted ( by them ) at the time of the rule of the young prince ( during 
his minority ) and who therefore by reason of bearing tbe burden of tbe 
kingdoms, with the seven ahgas, was an object of reverence, to the 
three kingdoms. " 

I agree with the Pandit in reading ^ before and taking 

as ffgfqsrq', and, generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth 
lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, tbe portion italicised 
in the above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads fT3T from and 
says that the 7 in o ought to be long for the metre, but would make 

no sense. Now, in seeking the true solution of the difficulty here, we 
must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as " an 
object of reverence to the three kingdoms. ” Which are the three king- 
doms? First evidently, that of Jhafijha, her father, who is spoken of in 
the first line ; and secondly, that of the RS^t^akfitas from whose race 
she is spoken of as having sprung in the second line. Now we must expect 
some allusion to the third kingdom in the third line. The third kingdom 
was clearly that of the YSdavas into whose family she had been married. 
I, therefore, read ® ^or and thus the difficulty about the 

metre is removed, the ^ becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following 5 . In the same manner I think is a mistake for 

The word the writer must have taken from his vernacular and consi- 
dered it a Sanskrit word; or probably not knowing Sanskrit 
well, he must have formed it from the root on the analogy 

of trom from W, from ^ &e, Or 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of MuAja, 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarahgabhima firm 
seems also to be he himself. Ranarahgabhima was probably Tailapa, 
and thus it follows that the Yadava prince Bhillaina II assisted 
Tailapa in his war with Mufija, which we have already noticed. 
Vaddiga was a follower of Krsna III of the Rastrakiim family, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama IT, of Tailapa. 
The date 922 ^aka of Bhillama’s grant is consistent with these 
facts. The Yadavas appear thus to have transferred their allegi- 
ance from the old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as 
soon as it rose to power. 

The naxt king was Vesugi' called in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or mis-reading for Vesuka or 
Vesuga. He married Nayaladevi, the daughter of (Jogi, who 
is styled a feudatory of the Calukya family,* and was perhaps the 
same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhahjha. The Ristra- 
k^tas must have been overthrown by the Calukyas about the end 
of Jhafijha's reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of 
the C&lukyas. 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, * but the two 

may be considered as a mistake for the seme 

being the same, viz. “ birth of a child. ” The compound 
be dissolved as I being made the second mem- 

ber according to PS^inl II. 2. 37. Or, the lino may bo read as ^ 

over being omitted by mistake, and 
written as ^TPTT in consequence of the usual confusion between ^ and 
The translation of the line, therefore, is ** who became the upholder of the 
race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a now child, '* i. c. through 
her child she became the upholder of the YSidava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the Rflstrakatas during the 
younger prince's minority becomes groundless. She mnst have belonged 
to the RS^^rakU^a race on her mother's side. 

1 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 

2 The expression grant admits of being taken in the 

manner I have done, being a mistake for The Pandit un- 

derstands GogirSja as belonging to the C51ukya race. I consider ray in- 
terpretation to be more probable. 

9 Stsnzg 24, Appendix C. I. 
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grants omit his name; and perhaps the former mentions Arjuna 
not as a Y&dava prince, but Arjuna the P&ndaya, meanining to 
compare Vesugi with him and his enemies to Bhlsma. The next 
king was Bhillama’ who according to the Kalas-Budruk grant was 
Vesugi’s son. He married Hamma, the daughter of .iayasimha 
and sister of Ahavamalla, the Calukya emperor, under whose 
standard he fought several battles.^ The Kalas-Budruk charter 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic year being 
Krodhana, 948 Saka must have been the current year, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1025. Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant then proceeds at once 
to the donor, the reigning prince Seuna, who is spoken of in 
general terms as " having sprung from the race ” of the last- 
mentioned king, and is represented to have defeated several kings 
and freed his kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama.” 
This Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a 
different person from the brother-in-law of Ahavamalla, 
since Seuna is spoken of, not as the son of the latter 
or any such near relation, but simply as “ having 
sprung from his race. “ 

The Yratakhanda supplies the names of the inter- 
mediate princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by 
Vftdugi, * his son, “ whose praise was sung by poets 
In melodious words. ” After him Vesugi ■* became king, but how 
he was related to Vadugi we are not told. He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. Then came 
Bhillama, and after him Seuna * who issued the charter translat- 
ed by pandit Bhagvanlal. What relationship the last three 
princes bore to each other is not stated. 

Seuna is represented to have saved Paramardideva, that 
is, Vikramaditya II, who is styled the “ luminary of the 
C&lukya family ” from a coalition of his enemies, and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana.® This appears 

1 Stanza 26, Ibid. 

2 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that he 
fought with Ahavamalla as Pandit Bhagvanlal understands, I need not 
disouss the matter in detaih 

3 Stanza 26, Appendix C* I* 

4 Stanza 27, Ibid. 

5 Stanza 28, Ibid. 

6 Stanza 29, Ibid« 
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to be a reference to the coalition between the VenRi 
prince and Vikramaditya’s brother Somes vara. The Y&dava 
prince Senna was thus a close ally of the Calukya monarch and 
their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seunacandra's 
grant is dated Saka 991 Saumya Saihvatsara, while Vikramaditya 
11 got possession of the Calukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. The 
grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes to the 
Cslukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered by 
Seunacandra to Vikramaditya is m)t recorded, and he is spoken of 
only in general terms as having vanquished “all kings.” This 
itself shows that in all likelihood the fact mentioned in the Vrata* 
khanda of Seunacandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne, took place after Saka 991, 
and we know it as a matter of fact that Vlkram&ditya became 
king in Saka 998, 

Seunacandra was succeeded by Parammadeva who was pro- 
bably his son, and after him came Simharftja' or “ King Siihha," 
whose full name was Sihghana’’ and who appears to have been 
his brother. He is said to have brought an elephant of the name 
of Karpuratilaka from Lanjipura and thus did a piece of service 
to Paramardin, w'ho appears to be Vikramaditya 11 of the 
Calukya dynasty.’ 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a 
town of the name of Parnakheta from his enemies, and 
while residing there, carried away by force the troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of Utkala or Orissa* Then followed his 
son Amaragahgeya^ whose name is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant issued in the reign of a subsequent king.* After him came 
Govindaraja who was probably his son. GovindarSja was succeeded 
by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and he by KaliyaBall&la. This 
prince was in all likelihood the .son of Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. 


1 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 
8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p, 315. 

3 Stanza 33, Appendix C. I. 

4 Stanzas 33 and 34, Ibid. 

6 Stanzas 35, Ibid. 

% JBBRA9, Vol. XV, p. 386, 
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Ballfila’s sons were set aside and the sovereignty of 
the Yfidava family fell into the hands of his uncle 
Bhillama,’ who was possessed of superior abilities. Bhillama 
(being represented as the uncle of Ballala) must have been another 
son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred to 
above.* He got possession of the throne after two of his brothers 
and their sons, wherefore he must have been a very old man at the 
time. Hence it is that he reigned only for a short time, having 
come to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was this 
Bhillama who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled 
over by the Calukyas. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a Stone-Inscription* existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of 
the Yadava family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have 
made some grant in the Saka year 1063^ to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there were two 
princes only of the name of Seuna in the Y&dava family, and 
that the later of the two was an ally of Vikramaditya II, and con- 
sequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the beginning 


1 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

2 In an Inscription at Oadag published by Dr. Kielhorn ( Epigraphia Indies, 
Vol. Ill, p, ?19 ) Bhillama is represented as the son of Karpa, who Is said 
to be a brother of AmaragKhgeya. In the many Inscriptions of the 
Ysdava dynasty and in the Pra4astis given in several books the name 
Earpa does not occur even once. The Gadag Inscription makes Mallugi 
the son of Sevapadeva, while in the Vratakhapda and the Paithan plates 
he is represented as the son of Sihghapa, who according to the former 
authority was one of the successors of Seupachandra and was probably his 
younger son. The Inscription is here opposed to two authorities which 
agree with each other. Hence this must be mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is. also a mistake. These suppositions are 
strengthened by the fact that the composer of the Oadag Inscription does 
not mention a single particular fact with reference to any one of the 
princes, thus showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them. Such 
a merely conventional description is characteristic of a forged charter. 
I am, for these reasons, inclined to think that the Oadag grant published 
by Dr. Kielhorn is a forgery. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 126. 

4 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 Saka by Prof. Keilhorn, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XX, p. 432. 
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of ibo oIoYonth oentnry of th« Saka era. The Beunadeva of the 
Anjaneri Inscription therefbra eanaot be this individual, and no 
otiier prince of that name is mentioned in the Vratakhanda. 
Besides, Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a Mah&s&manta or 
chief only ; while about 1063 Saka, when the Cftlukya power had 
begun to decline, it does not appear likely that the Yadavas of 
Seunadesa should give themselves such an inferior title. It there- 
fore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a 
minor branch of the Y&dava family dependent on the main branch, 
and that the branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Drdhaprahara to 
Bhillama V inclusive is 22. There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as the predecessors, and con- 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such 
oases of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed 
between the accession of Drdhaprah&ra and the death of Bhil- 
lama V is 396 years. The dynasty, theref»)re, was founded about 
717 Saka or 795 A. D., that is, about the time of Oovinda 111 c»f the 
R&strakuta race. Possibly considering that Vaddiga 1 was con- 
temporary of Krsns III, one might say that the dynasty was 
founded in the latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsa i. 


19 ( B. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, VoL III. 1 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY YiDAVAS OR THE YiDAVAS 
OP SBUNADE8A. 


Dr4baprahSra. 

Seupacbandra I. 

DhSijiiyappa I. 

Bhillama I. 

RB jagi or SrlrSja. 

VSdugi or Vaddiga I. 



l)hB<)iyappa II* Bhillama ll, Saka 922* 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III, Saka 948* 

VBdugi II. 

Vesugi II.* 

Bhillama IV* 

Sauoacandra II,* Saka 981 or A. o. 1069. 

I 

I , Ti 

Parammaaeva. SingbaQa. 

Mallugi. 

AmaragShgeya. Amaramallagi. BHILLAMA V or I. 
I I died j^aka 1113 or 

GovindarBja. BallBla. A. D. 1191. 

* The relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their 
predecessors are not clearly stated. 



SECTION XV. 

The Yidavas of devaoiri. 

Inter History. 

We have seen that the Hoysala Y&davas of Halebid in Mysore 
■were beooming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikramftditya II and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the 
Deooan, and Visnuvardhana, the reigning prince of the family at 
that period, actually invaded the G&lukya territory and encamped 
■on the banks of the Emni-Ven&. But those times were not 
favourable for the realization of their ambitious projects. The 
Oftlukya prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its resources were 
large, and the dependent chiefs and noblemen were obedient But 
the state of things had now changed. Weaker princes had succeed- 
ed, the Cfilukya power had been broken by their dependents the 
Kalaouris, and these in their turn had succumbed to the internal 
troubles and dissensions consequent on the rise of the Lihg&yata 
sect. At this time the occupant of the Hoysala throne was Vlra 
Ball&la, the grandson of Visnuvardhana. He fought with Br&hma 
or Bomma, the general of the last Calukya prince Somesvara IV, 
and putting down his elephants by means of his horses, defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general had won back 
from Vijjana.' 

The Yidavas of the North were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and 
territory. Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vijjana. 
A person of the name of Dida was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the army of the Kalacuri princq. He had four sons of the names 
of Mahidhara, Jahla, samba, and Gangidhara. Of these Mahl- 
dhara succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated 
the forces of Vijjana.* But the acquisition of the empire of the 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

% IntroduetioD to JsbUpa’s SaktimuktSvnli. now brought to notioo for the 
tnt timo f continued oq the next page ) 
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O&lukyas was completed by Mallugi’e son Bhlllama. He captured 
a town of the name of Srivardhana from a king who is called 
Antala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka,put to death 
the ruler of Mahgalavestidca ( Mangalvedhe ) of the name of 
Villana, and having obtained the sovereignty of Kaly&na» put to 
death the lord of Hosala who was probably the Hoysala Y&dava 
Narasiihha, the father of Vlra BaU&la.' The commander of his 
elephants was Jahla, the brotiker of Mahtdfaam, and he ie 
represented to have rendered Bhillama's power firm. He led a 
maddened elephant skilfully into the army of ihe Ofirjara king, 
struck terror intcj the heart of Malta, frightened tiie fbreee of 
Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career of Mufija and 
Anna.® When in this manner Bhillama made hitnaelf master of 
the whole country to the north of the Krfn&, he founded the city 


sfwfeH; I 
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The full introduction is published in the Report on the Search of Sanikrii 
Manuscripts for the year 1887-91. 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 38. Mangalredhe is near Famlharp>uf. It Was pro- 
bably the capital of a minor chief. 

2 Introduction to Jahlapa’s SUktimuktSvali 
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Th« Mallugi mentioned here must have been one of the enemies of 
Bhillama. He probably belonged to a minor branch of the TSdsva faniily. 
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of Dovi^ri' and having got himself crowned, made that city his 
ORptM. This took place about the ^aka year 1109. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vlra BalUla, who, as we have 
seen, had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a con* 
test for the possession of an empire and was consequently arduous 
and determined. Several battles took place between the two 
rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought at 
Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharwar District, in which 
Jaitrasiihha, who is compared to “the right arm of Bhillama” 
and must have been his son, was defeated and Vlra Ball&la 
became sovereign of Kuntala. The Inscription in which this is 
recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or A. d. 1192;^ and Vlra Ballaja, 
who made the grant recorded in it, was at that time encamped 
ntith his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which it would 
appear that the battle had taken place but a short time before. 
The Nor^ern Y*davas had to put off the conquest of Kuntala or 
the Southern Maratha Country for a generation. 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrapftla or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battle. “He assumed 
the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means 
of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by 
immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of 
the Tailahgas, and vanquished the three worlds. " * This same 
fact is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which Jaitugi is repre- 
sented to have killed the king of the Trikalihgas in battle. He is 
there spoken of also as having released Ganapati from prison and 
to have placed him on the throne. * The Rudra therefore whom 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza. 39. 
i Ind, Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse-sacrifice is the conquest 

of the whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed hero to be the 

conquest of the three worlds. JaitrapSla performed metaphorically such 
a sacrifice ; and that is considered to be the reason, as it were, of his 
having obtained victories everywhere, i. e., in the usual hyperbo Ic 
language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three worlds. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV. p. 316, 
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he is thus represented to have killed on the field of battle must 
have been the Rudradeva of the E&katlya dynasty vrhose In8orip> 
tion we have at Anamkond near Warangal, and the Ganapati, 
his nephew ' who was probably placed in confinement by Sludra- 
deva. In other places also his war with the king of the Andhras 
or Tailangas and his having raised Ganapati to the throne are 
alluded * to, and he is represented to have deprived the Andhra 
ladies of the happiness arising from having their husbands liv- 
ing. ’ Laksmidhara, the son of the celebrated Mathematician and 
Astronomer Bh&skarficSrya, was in the service of JaitrapSla and 
was placed by him at the head of all learned Panditas. He knew 
the Vedas and was versed in the Tarka^S.stra and Mimaihsa. * 
Jaitrapftla’s son and successor was Sihghana, under whom 
the power and territory of the family greatly increased. He as- 
cended the throne in 1132 Saka.’ He defeated a king of the name 
of Jajjalla and brought away his elephants. He deprived a 
monarch named Eakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malwa, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. Janardana, the son of Gahgadhara, who was 
Jahla's brother, is said to have taught Sihghana the art of 
managing elephants which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna.* 
He had succeeded to the office of commander of ele- 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gahgadhara. ‘ King La- 
ksmidhara, the lion of Bhambhagiri, was reduced, the ruler of 
Dhara was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole 
of the country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 197. 

2 JBBRAB, Vol. XV, p. 386, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

3 JRA8, Vol. I, K. 8.. p. 414. 

4 Ib.p. 415. 

5 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 Introduction Jahlapa’s BnktimuktSvali : — 
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was but a child’s play to King Singhana. ” ' Jajjalla must have 
been a prince belonging to the eastern branch of the Cedi dynasty 
that ruled over the province of Chattisgarh, for that name occurs 
in the genealogy of that dynasty. ® The name Kakkula I would 
identify with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the 
western branch of the fahiily, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur. The kings of Mathur& and K&sl wese killed by him in 
battle, and Hammlra was vanquished by but a boy-general of 
Sihghana. ^ In an Inscription also at Tilivalli in the Dharwar 
District, he is represented to have defeated Jajalladeva, conquered 
Ballfila the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of Panhala, and humbl- 
ed the sovereign of Malava. * He is also spoken of as “ the goad 
of the elephant in the shape of the Gurjara king. " * We have an 
Inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 1135 Saka, which shows that 
Vlra BallSla must have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time. * Sihghana is represented as reigning 
at his capital Devagiri. ^ 

The Bhoja of Panhala spoken- of above was a prince of the 
Sil&hara dynasty, and after his defeat, the Kolhapur kin^om 
appears to have been annexed by the Y&davas to their dominions. 
They put an end to this branch of the family as later on, they did^ 
to another, which ruled over Northern Konkan. From this time 
forward the Kolhapur Inscriptions contain the names of the 
Yfidava princes with those of the governors appointed by them to 
rule over the district. An Inscription of Sihghana at Khadrapur 
in that district records the grant of a village to the temple of Kop- 
pesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Sihghana seems to have invaded Gujarat several times. In 
an Inscription at Ambe a Brahmana chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of 
the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of the 

1 Appendix C. I, st. 43 and 44. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 315. 

8 General Cunningham's Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII, pp. 75, 76 and 79. 

3 .IRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 414, 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 326. 

5 Major Graham's Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. IS» 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 297. 

7 Major Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10* 
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king of the Abhlras, and being like “ wild fire i» tine eBeniM “ 
of his master, left nothing for Sihghana to be anxious abevi His 
son R&ma succeeded him, and a large expedition under his ottsa* 
mand was again sent to Gujarat. Bama advanced up to the Kas- 
mada, where a battle was fought, in which he dew numbsts of 
Ourjara soldiers, but he himself lost his life. ’ From this it 
would appear that Gujarat was invaded by Singhapa. on two 
occasions at least, if not more ; and this is borne out by what we 
find stated in the authorities for the history of Gujarat. 

Somadeva, the author of the KirttikaumudI, which gives an 
account of the minister Vastupala and his masters-the princes of the 
VSghela branch of the Calukya family-describes an invasion of 
Gujarat by Sihghana in the time of LavanaprasSda and his son 
Vlradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Sihghana’s army was reported. Being a^id of this 
foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king 
began the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the . 
minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and as 
the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, ttle people 
with their fears greatly excited, removed farther and farther. 
When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of the in- 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; 
and though he had but a small army, proceeded with it to meet 
that of the enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces 
of Sihghana arrived on the banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahl. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army of the 
enemy and, on the other, the indomitable prowess of the C&lukya 
force, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the 
result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and the volume of 
smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their camp 
to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movemeuts 
accordingly. The YSdavas overran the country about Bharoch 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields ; but the 
king of Gujarat did not consider them unconquerable. 


1 Arch. Ssrv. of W. I., Vol. Ill, p. 85. 
■ 

jk Kirttikauiinudi IV, stanzas 43-53. 
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In the meanwhile, however, four kings of Msrwsr rose against 
Lavanapraaftda and his son Vlradhavala,and the chiefs of Godhr& 
and L&ta, who had united their forces with theirs, abandoned them 
and joined the Marwar princes. In these circumstances Lavana- 
pras&da suddenly stopped his march and turned backwards.' The 
Yftdava army, however, did not, according to Somesvara, advance 
farther ; but he gives no reason whatever, observing only that 
“ deer do not follow a lion’s path even when he has left it. ”* But 
if the invasion spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 
himself represents, and the army of Singhana was so large, it is 
impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance when 
the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay a tribute 
or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other way. In a 
Manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patents, &c., there is a specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Simhana and LavanaprasS.da as parties to it, from 
which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have 
been concluded between them.^ The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that Lavanapras3.da had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Singhana. 

1 Ib., at. 55-60. 

2 Ib., St. 63. 

3 This work is entitled LekhapafleasikS, and tlie Manuscript was purchased 
by me for Government in 1883. The first leaf is wanting and the colophon 
does not contain the name of the author. The Manuscript, however, is 
more than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of the Vikrama 
Baihvat. For the variable terms in the forms given by the author, he often 
uses the usual expression amuka, meaning “ some one ” or “ such a one. 
This general expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and we 
have in all the forms one date, viz. 15 Sudi of VaisSkha, in the year of 
Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably 
was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make 
the form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of 
the CSlukya kings of Anahilapat^apa from MOlaraja to Bhima II, and 
then introdaces l.avaijaprasiinla, whom ho calls LfivanyaprasHda .and styles 
a MahSmapiJalosvara. as the prince making the grant. SimUarly, in 
giving the form of a treaty of alliance called Yamalapattra, the persons 
who are introduced as parties to it are Simhapa and Lttvapyaprasada and 
the form runs thns 

80 ( B. G, Bbandarkur's Works, Vol. Ill* 1 
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This invasion of Gujarr.t must have been one of the earlier 
one’s alluded to in the Ambe Inscription, and Kholesvara himself 
must have been the commander of the Yadava army on the 
occasion. For Lavanapras§da is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhlma II of Anahilapattana, 
about the year 1276 Vikrama,’ corresponding to 1141 Saka, which 
was about the ninth or tenth year of Sihghana's reign, and the 
work in which the treaty mentioned above occurs, was composed 
in 1288 Vikrama, i. e. 1153 Saks. But the expedition under the 
command of R&ina, the son of Kholesvara, must have been sent a 
short time before Saka 1160, the date of Ambe Inscription. For 
R&ma’s son is represented to have been a minor under the guar- 
dianship of that chief’s sister LaksmI, who governed Ihe 
principality in the name of the boy. Rama, therefore, had not 
died so many years before Saka 1160 as to allow of his 


^ \ or 

^ (i. e., again ) rft/hv I i 

“ On this day the 15th Sudi of VaisSkha, in the year Saiiivat 
1288, in the Camp of Victory, [ a treaty ] between the paramount 
king of kings, the prosperous Siihhana and the Mahamai?4le4vara 
RS^aka, the prosperous L3vanyapras3da. Siiiihana whose patri- 
mony is paramount sovereignty, and the Mahaman4ale^vara 
the prosperous Lava^yaprasSda should according to former usage 
confine themselves, each to his own country ; neither should invade 
the country of the other. ” 

The treaty then provides that when either of them Is taken up by an 
enemy, the armies of both should march to his release ; that if a prince 
from either country ran away into the other with some valuable things, he 
should not be allowed quarter, &c. Row, it is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the work should introduee these persons in this form unless he 
had seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Simhapa is but another 
form of Sihghapa, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the “ victorious campi which is 
a clear reference to the invasion described by Some^vara. 

In we have, I think, the vernacular root “ to remain* ** ** to 

live. '* For further details see my Report on the Search for Manuscripts 
during 1882-83, pp. 39 and 225. 

X Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190.. 
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boy having attained his majority by that time. On the occasion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Vlradhavala, was 
the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an Inscription of his he boasts 
of his having been “ the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Sihghana’s army, " ’ and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1157, * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapatlana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. i). The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama’s having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the Inscription 
does not inform us. 


Sihghana appointed one Blcana or Bica, the son of Cikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master s 
enemies in the South as Kholesvara did in the North and kept them 
in check. Blcana is represented to have humbled the Ratlas who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e., of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the South, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other Southern provinces, and to 
have erected a triumphal column on the banks of the Kaverl. 
The date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 116 


or A. D. 1238. 

It thug appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Sihghana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs of 
the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Sihghana in his Inscriptions, such as the ™p- 

portofthe whole world,” “ the lover of the earth ( P^hvlvalla- 

VthR ) ” and “ king of kings. ” Since Krsna, the eighth incarna- 
Ho^ of H — ted in the Purdnas to ^ave behm^^d^ 

the Yadava family, the princes of Devagir. called them^lves 

1 Ind.Ant..Vol.Vl,PP.191and21*. 

2 Vlradhavala, it To Visaladeva 

to Vikrama 12W. ’ 7 tt n 43 

3 JBBRAS,:Vol XT, pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII, p. 43, 
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Visnuvaihsodbhava; ’ and as Krsna and his immediate descen- 
dants reigned at Dvaraka, they assumed the title of Dv&ravatipur- 
avar&dhisvara, “ the supreme lord of Dvaravatl, the best of 
cities. " * 

In the reign of Sihghana as well as of his two prede- 
cessors the office of Chief Secretary or SrlkaranSdhipa, which in a 
subsequent reign was conferred on HemSdri, was held by a man 
of the name of Sodhala. He was the son of the 6hS.skara, a native 
of Kashmir who had settled in the Deccan. Sodhala’s son SSrhga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled Saihglta 
Ratnakara which is extant. * There is a commentary on this work 
attributed to a king of the name of Sihga who is represented as a 
paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Sihga appears 
in all likelihood to be Sihghana ; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often 
the case. * Cahgadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracarya and son 
of Laksmidhara, was chief astrologer to Sihghana; and also 
Anantadeva, the grandson of BhaskarUcarya’s brother Srlpati and 
son of Ganapati. Cfihgadeva founded a Matha or college for the 
study of his grandfather’s SiddhantaMromani and other works at 
Patna in the Chalisgaon Division of the Khandesh District, and 
Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same Division, and 


1 i. e. " of the race of Visriu. ” 

2 Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, and JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 7. 

Then follows one verse in praise of Sihghana and two in praise of Sodhala, 
•in which he is represented to have pleased Sihghapa by his merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus ac- 
quired : and then -we have 5Trf^: gum: | 3 q ^q( ^ 

II Introduction to Saihgitaratnakara, MSS. No. 979, Deccan 
College CoUec tiona of 1887-91 

BBIR; I fol. 1220. 

4 My Report on MSS for 1882-83, pp, 37, 38 and 222, 
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dedicated it to Bhav&nl on the 1st of Caitra in the Saka year 
1144 expired. ' 

Sihghana’s son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapfila, who “ was the abode 
of all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all 
the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. He 
was death to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights. ^ But if he 
protected the earth at all, he must have done so during the lifetime 
of his father as Yuvaraja, for the latest date of Singhana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate Inscription of his grandson and Jai- 
tugi’s son Krsna, vSaka 1175 (Pramadi-Sathvatsara ) is stated to be 
the seventh of his reign, so that Krsna began to reign in Saka 
1169 corresponding to 1247 A. D. ^ And in the longer of the two 
historical Introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not men- 
tioned at all. After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons 
Krsna and Mahadeva came to the throne, of whom theelder-Krena- 
reigned first. * 

Krsna’s Prakrit name was Kanhira, Kanhara, or 
Kandhara. He is represented to have been the terror of the kings 
of Malwa, Gujarat, and Konkan, to have “ established the king 
of Telahga, ” and to have been the sovereign of the country 
of the Cola king. * In the Vratakhanda also he is said to 
have destroyed the army of Visala, who we know was 
sovereign of Gujarat at this time, and who had been at 
war with Singhana, and, in general terms, to have *' conquered 
a great many enemies in bloody battles in which numbers 
of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to captivity 
and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having thus 
finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, to 
have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra. ” * Laks- 
mldeva, son of Janardana, is represented by his wise counsels to 


1 JRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 415, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 113. 

2 Appendix C. II, stanza 7. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 42. 

4 Appendix C. I, at. 45. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

6 That is, “ left this world, " “ died, ’* Appendix C. II, st. 11 
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Iwive helped Krsna to consolidate his power and to have by his 
sword subdued his enemies.' 

Erana performed a great many sacrifices and thus 
“brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over 
the people.” In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 1171, found in 
the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the 
elder brother of Bica or Bicana, the Viceroy of Sihghana in the 
South, and was himself governor of the province of Kuhundi. He 
lived at Mudugala, probably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by 
the consent of Krsna, his sovereign, lands in the village of Bage- 
vadi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras.* Among the 
family names of these it is interesting to observe some borne by 
modern MahSrastra Brahmans, such as Patavardhana and 
OhaisSsa, prevalent among Chitpavanas, and GhalisSsa, Ghalisa, 
and Ffithaka, among Desasthas. The name Trivadi also occurs ; 
but there is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmanas, while it is 
borne by BrShmanas in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In another 
grant, Caunda the son of Bicana, who succeeded to the office and 
title of his father, is represented to have personally solicited king 
Krana at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village mentioned 
therein.^ 

Jahlana, son of Laksmideva who had succeeded his 
father, assisted Krsna diligently by his counsels in conjunction 
with his younger brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with Ersna’s enemies. He compiled 
an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, called Sukti- 


1 Intr. Jahla^a’s SnktimuktSvali : — 






t JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 304. Kuhninji corrosponda 
to a part of the modern Belgaum District, 


3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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mukt&vali, which is extant.' The Ved&ntakalpataru, which is a 
commentary on Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamati which itself is a com- 
mentary on Hamkaracarya’s Vedantasutrabhftsya, was written by 
AmalSnanda in the reign of Krsna. ' 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 Sakaor 
1260 A, D. " He was a tempestuous wind that blew away the 
heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga cotintry, 
the prow'ess of his arm wa.s like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gurjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkana with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to mockery.”' The Gurjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mah&dova is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him ;* and 
the king of Karnata was probably a Hoysaja Yadava of Halebid. 
“ King Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who sub- 
mitted to him ; knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of M&lava 
also for the same reason installed a child in his position, and 
forthwith renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time. Ho took away in battle the elephants and the 
five musical instruments of the ruler of Tailangana, but left the 
ruler Rudrama as he refrained from killing a woman.”* In a 
work on Poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha there occurs 

1 Introduction, Jahlai^a's SOktirauktavali : — 

rpT^f mh; 

v: II r'* II 

11 II 

2 Transactions, Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I, p, 423, 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 48, and II, st. 13. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 316. 

$ Appendix C. I, st. 53, and II, st. 14 and 15r 
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a specimen of a dramatic play in which Ganapati of the Kfikatlya 
dynasty, the same prince who is represented in the Faithan grant 
to have been released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 
as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, however, he 
called his son and named Rudra, and who is spoken of as “a king” 
and not queen. She adopted Prataparudra, the son of her daughter, 
as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken of above as 
RudramS and as having been placed on the throne by the Andhras.' 

"Soma, the lord of Kohkana, though skilled in swimming in the 
sea, was together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed by 
the humour trickling from the temples of Mahadeva’s maddened 
elephants.” “ Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of his kingdom and 
his life.”* We have seen that Krsna fought with the king of 
Eonkan, but it appears he did not subjugate the country 
thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again invaded 
it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 
Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his 
power broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to 
his ships. There somehow he met with his death, * probably by 
being drowned, for it is said that “ even the sea did not protect 
him ” and that “ he betook himself to the submarine fire, ” think- 
ing the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more unbearable.* Kon- 
kan was thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 
Hence it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed 
by the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s successor, as 
we find from the Thana plates published by Mr. Wathen. * The 
Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued belonged to the Silahara 
dynasty of Thana that had been ruling over that part of Eonkan 
for a considerable period. He is the last prince of the dynasty 

I Poona lithographed edition of Saka 1771, fol. 29. Sea also Dr. 

Hultzsch’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 198, 199 
i Appendix C. I, st. 49, 50, and II, st. 17. 

3 Appendix C. I., at. 49. 

4 Ibid. I, st. 51, and II, st. 18. 

6 JBAS ( old series ), Vol. Y. p. 177. 
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whose Inscriptions are found in the district, and his dates arc 
Saka 1171 and 1182. ’ 

Mah&deva like his predecessors reiKUcd at Devagiri, 
which is represented as the capital of the dynasty to 
which he belonged and as situated in the country called Senna 
on the borders of Dandakaranya. It was the abode «if the essence 
of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses rivalled the i)eakB 
of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seuna country deserved ’ 
all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to 
it,”* At Pandharpur there is an Inscri|)tion dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Samvatsara, in w-hich Mahadeva is represented to have 
been reigning at the time. He is there called Praudhapratftpa 
Cakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great valour 
The Inscription records the performance of an Aptoryaiua sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to the 
Kasyapa Gotra. 

The immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amnim ' who 
appears to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon 
wrested from his hands by the rightful heir Ramacandra, son of 
Krsna, who ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 1271 A. I>. He 
is called Ramadeva or Ramaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
grants he is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Malava, ” from which it would appear that 
he was at war with that country. He is also called “the elephant 
that tore up by the root the tree- in the shape of the Tailanga 
king. ” This must be an allusion to his wars with Prataparudra 
the successor of Rudrama, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the grants ; but 
they are given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by 
R&macandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any speci- 
fic events in his reign. His Inscriptions arc found as far to the 
South as the confines of Mysore, so that the empire he ruled over 
was as large as it ever was. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. Xltl, Part II, p. 422. 

3 Appendix C. 11, at. 19 and 20. “ The mountain tenanted by gods '* m-iy be 
the Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there i.s a reference to the etymo- 
logy of Devagiri which means “ a mountain of or having gods ”, 

8 Paithan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol, XIV, p. 317. 

U 1 R. G. Bbandarkar's Worke, Vol. HI. 1 
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There is in the Deccan College Library a Manuscript of 
the Amarakosa written in Konkan on TSla leaves during 
his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga correspond- 
ing to Saka 1219 and A. D. 1297. His viceroy in Konkan 
in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Krsna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Siihghana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and the 
other, dated 1194 Saka, by Acyuta Nftyaka, who was also a Brah- 
man and who appears to have been a petty chief and held some 
office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in Saka 
1193, Ramacandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans 
on conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mort- 
gage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gamb- 
ling, use no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. * 

HemSdri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar* 
masastra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Rama- 
candra and was minister to both. In the Introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mdhadeva’s Srlkaranadhipa 
or Srlkarawaprabhu. In the Thana copper-plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the Adhipatya or Con- 
trollership of all karaiia. This office seems to have been that of 
Chief Secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the State Record. Hemadri is also called 
Mantrin or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the 
Thana plate, Ramaraja instead of Mahadeva is represented as his 
master. Mahadeva’s genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Dharma. Sometimes the former begins 
with Sihghana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the DSnakha- 
nda the exploits of Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The descrip- 
tion of the several princes is often couched in general terms and 
consists of nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was 
the first work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a 
very valuaWe account of the dynasty from the very beginning, 
and by far the greater portion of it, is undoubtedly historical. 

i lad. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 319. 
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Hemftdri was a Brahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was K&madeva, grandfather's Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s 
y&mana. ' He is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to he this. 
Hem&dri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers t)f them 
every day. He was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to bo religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently possessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; biit the 
idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system, must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Caturvarga CintSmani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz., (1) Vratakhamla, containing an expo- 
sition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Danakhanda, in 
which the several gifts to which great religious importance is 
attached, are explained ; (3) Tirthakhanda, w'hich treats of pilgri- 
mages to holy places ; and (4) Moksakhanda, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khanda or part 
which is called Parisesakhanda t)r Appendix, which contains 
voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, 
(2) on SrSddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determina- 
tion of the proper times and seasons for the performance of 
religious rights, and (4) on Prayascitta or atonement. All these 
works are replete with a great deal of information and innu- 
merable quotations. They are held in great estimation, and 
future writers on the same subjects draw largely from them. A 
commentary called AyurvedarasSyana on a medical treatise by 
Vagbhata and another on Bopadova’s Muktaphala, a work ex- 
pounding Vaisnava doctrines, are also attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above, and of another entitled Harilllft, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhagavata. Both of these were 
written at the request of Hemadri as the author himself tells 

1 ParUesakhaeija. Bib. Ind. Ed., pp. 4-5, 
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US.' Bopadeva was the son of a physician named Kesiava and the 
pupil of Dhanesa. His father as well as his teacher lived at a place 
called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varadi. Bopadeva, 
therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopadeva, the author of a treatise 
on grammar called Mugdhabodha, appears to be the same person 
as this, since the names of the father and the teacher there 
mentioned are the same as those we find in these works. A few 
medical treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have come down 
to us. 

Hemftdri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country. 
He is popularly known by the name of HemS,dpant, and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are attri- 
buted to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi or the 
current form of writing, and is believed to have brought it from 
Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secretary he had to superintend the 
writing of official papers and records, and it is possible he may 
have introduced some improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Maratha Sadhu or Saint Jfianesvara or Dnyanesvara 
as his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign 
of Ramcandra. At the end of his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadglta he tells us : “ In the Kali age, in the 
country of Maharastra and on the southern bank of the Goda- 
vari, there is a sacred place five kosas in circuit, the holiest in the 
three worlds, where exists Mahalaya, who is the thread that 
sustains the life of the world. There, king Ramacandra, a scion of 
the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and 
there a vernacular garb was prepared for the Gita by Jflanadeva, 
t he son o f Ni vrttinatha, sprung from the family of Mahesa.”* The 

Dr. Rajendralal’s Notices of Skr. MSS, Vol. II, pp. 48 and 200. 
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date of the completion of the work is given an Saka 1212 or A. P. 
1290, when we know R&macandra was on the throne. 

R&maoandra was the last of the indei)endent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Deccan. The Mussalmans had been firmly established at 
Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned 
their attention to the Deccan, it was n«it possible they should 
refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the 
nephew of the reigning king, who had been appointed governor 
of Karra, was a pers«m of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the 
year 1294 A. D. or Saka 1216, he collected a small army of 8000 
men and marched straight to the South till bo reached Ellichpur, 
and then suddenly turning to the West appeared in a short time 
before Devagiri. The king never expected such an attack and 
was' consequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He hastily collected 
about 4000 troops, and threw himself between the city and the 
invading army. But being aware he could not hold out for a long 
time, he took measures for provisioning the fort and retired into 
it. The city was then taken by the Mahomedans and plundered, 
and the fort was closely invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to 
spread a repjort that his troops were but the advanced guard of 
the army of the king which was on its way to the Deccan. 
RSmacandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistance began 
to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own 
weakness, received hit; proposals with gladness and agreed to raise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the king 
a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Rftmacandra's son 
Samkara collected a large army and was marching to 
the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about 
a thousand men to continue the siege, and proceeded 
with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Saihkara's forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the garrison, joined them at this time, 
and Saihkara’s followers, thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its way from Delhi, were seized with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

Rimacandra or R&madeva then continued the negotiattons, 
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but Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king’s allies 
were prepetring to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
B&macandra discovered that the sacks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into the fort really contained salt ; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-din “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things,” cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri 
prince, Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King RSmacandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatch- 
ed an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik 
Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur 
accomplished the long and difficult march “ over stones and hills 
without drawing rein, ” and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 
A. D., or about the end of Saka 1228. A fight ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated and RSmadeva was taken prisoner.' Ac- 
cording to another account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the 
country about Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility 
of resistance surrendered himself. Ramacandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedans. In Saka 1231 or A. P. 
1309, Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan to subdue Tai- 
lahgana. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the king. 

R&madeva died this year and was succeeded by his son Saih- 
kara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi and 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan in Saka 1234 or A. D. 
1312 to reduce him to submisson. He put l^aihkara to death, laid 
waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din, his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 

1 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 77. 
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him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc> 
needed by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
by Harap&la, the son-in-law of R&macandra, who raised an in- 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governora 
In 1240 Saka or A. D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Deccan in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took Harap&la prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the Deccan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 
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Qekealogy of the later Yadavas or the Yadavas of Devaqiri. 

Mallugi. 

I 

1. Bhillama 

( Saka 1109-1113 or A. D. 1187-1191. ) 

2. JaitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

( Saka 1113-1132 or A. D. 1191-1210. ) 

3. Sihghapa 

( Saka 1132-1169 or A. D. 1110-1247. ) 

Jaitrap3la or Jaitugi. 

4 . Krst^ta, Kanh3ra or Kandbara. 5. Mahldeva 

( Saka 1169-1182 or A. D. 1247-1260. ) (Saka 1182-1193 or A. D. 1260-1270.) 

I ^ I 

6. RSmacandra or RSmadeva. AmaQa. 

( Saka 1193-1231 or A. D. 1271-1309. ) 

7 Satiikara ( ^aka 1231-1234 or A. D. 1309-1312. ) 

Brother-in-law, HarapSla, killed in Saka 1240 or a. d. 1318. 



SECTIOK XVI. 

The ftLlHlRAS OF KOLHAI’UR. 

Three distinct families of chiefs or minor princes with the 
name of Sil&ra or SiUhfira ruled over different parts of tlie country. 
They all traced their origin to Jimutavahana the son of Jtmuta- 
ketu, who was the king of a certain c]a.ss of demigods called 
Vidyfidharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named Sahkha- 
cuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda in his place.' One 
of the titles borne by the princes of all the three families was 
Tagarapuravaradhisvara or “ lords of Tagara, the be.st of cities,” 
which fact has a historical significance. We have seen that 
K&ihvadeva, the donor of the Rajapur grant, who was a C&lukya, 
called himself Kalyanapuravarfidhlsvara, and one of the titles of 
the later Kadambas after they had been reduced to vassalage, and 
of the rulers of Goa was Banavaslpuravaradhlsvara. As these titles 
signify that the bearers of them belonged to the families that once 
held supreme power at Kalyana and Banav&sl, so does Tagara- 
puravaradhisvara show that the Silaharas, who bore the title, 
belonged to a family that once possessed supreme sovereignty 
and reigned at Tagara. In one Silahara grant it is expressly 
stated that “ the race known by the name of Silah&ra was that of 
the kings who were masters of Tagara.” * As mentioned in a 
former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, 
nor have we found any trace of the SilahSra kingdom with 
Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of 
the Andhrabhitya period and the foundation of the Calukya 
power. 

9 

The three SilEhfira dynasties of Mahamandalesvaras or 
dependent princes which we have been considering were founded 

1 This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play NSgSnanda attri- 
buted to Srl-Harsa. 

2 Grant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the 

Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. III. fsiwnfrtUBitstni I 

22 \ R, O. Bbapdarkl^r's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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in the times of the R&strakutae. One of them ruled over Northern 
Konkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the 
chief of them being Furl, which probably was at one time the 
capital of the province. As represented in an Inscription at 
Kanheri noticed before, Eonkan was assigned to Fullasakti by 
Amoghavarsa a few years before Saka 775. 

Another Silah&ra family established itself in Southern Eonkan. 
The founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour of 
KrsnarS^ja acquired the territorybet ween the sea-coast and the Sahya 
range.' There were three Rastrakuta princes qf the name of Krsna- 
raja, but the one meant here must be the first prince of the name 
who reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era or between 753 and 775 A. D.® The genealogy of this dynasty is 

1 Kharepatan plates, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 217. The name of the first chief is 
read “ Jhallaphulla ** by Bal Gangadhara SSstri ; but the first letter looks 
like ^ though there is some difference. That difference, however, brings 
it nearer to The letter which was read by him as 3 is clearly 

I on the plates. 

2 From Sapaphulla the first chief, to Raft^ the last, there are ten genera- 
tions. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be, the son 
of the preceding. Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to 
others the relation of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign 
is from 19 t# 21 years, the average duration of a generation is always 
much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can verify this by taking 
any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Rat^a was on the throne in 
Saka 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date 
of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27 x 9 - 243 from 
930, we have Saka 687 as the approximate date of Sapaphulla. If we take 
the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either cases, we are 
brought to the reign of Kp^pa I. The dates of Kpsna II range from 
Saka 797 to 833 and of Krspa III from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore 
neither of these will do. Even if we take the other average of a reign in 
the present case, and subtract 19 x 9 = 171 from 930, we get Saka 759, which 
will not take us to the reign of Kpspa II whose earliest date is Saka 797. 
The Kharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three# and was 
founded in the reign of Krspa I. 

Bal SSstri read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu ; but the 
Second syllable of the name is certainly not 5 the form of which in the 
grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the f in the word 

gnd which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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given in the Kharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in 
which was on the throne in Saka 930 while the C&lukya king 
Saty&sraya was reigning. The capital must have been situated 
somewhere near Eharepatan. 

The third Sil&hSra family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Earhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its 
territory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and was 
founded about the time of the downfall of the R&strakiita empire, 
as will be hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was 
Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son N&yimma or N&yivarman. 
N&yimma was followed by his son Candrar&ja, and Candrar&ja by 
his son Jatiga, who is called “ the lion of the hill-fortress of 
Fanhala.” ‘ 

Jatiga ’s son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called 
Gorhkala or Gokalla. He is represented te have been the 
ruler of the districts of KarahSta-Kundi* and Mairifija and to 
have harassed Konkan. He had three brothers named Guvala, 
Kirtirfija, and Candr&ditya, of whom the first at least appears to 
have succeeded him. Then followed M&rasimha the son of 
Gorhka, whose grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples, and to have been 
reigning at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was 
another name Panhala in the Kolhapur districts. M&rasiihha 
was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja I. 
Bhoja’s two brothers Ballftla and Gandariditya governed the 
principality after him in succession. 

An Inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gahgadeva, and the order in which the brothers are spoken 
of, is Guvala, Gahga, BallSla, Bhoja and Gandariditya.* But the 
grants of GandarSditya and Bhoja II agree in representing Bhoja 

1 See the grant of GaVdarSditya publiehed by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajl to 
JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 2, of MSrasiifaha in JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 280, and 
Arch. 8urv. W. I. No. 10, p. 102 ; and of Bhoja II, in Trans. Lit. 8oo. Bom., 
Vol. HI. 

2 MBrasixhha's grant. Kupdi or Kuhupcji Belgaum 

district, as stated before. Mairifija is Miraj. 

3 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham’s Report, 
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as the elder and Ballfila as the younger brother, and in omitting 
Gangs. 

Of all these brothers the youngest OandarSditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ' and in others re> 
corded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. ‘ He ruled over the country of Mirifija 
along with the seven Khollas and over Konkan, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur Silah&ras before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the time of Goihka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Deccan Silah&ras was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
patan grant, ^ wherefore it follows that the Silahfiras of Southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 

Gandar£ditya fed a hundred thousand Brcdimans at Pray&ga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolha> 
pur, and not the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at 
Ajara, a village in the Kolhapur districts, * and constructed a 
large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or “ the sea of Ganda,” 
at Irukudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of 
of Ifivara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina ), for the maintenance 
of each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several other chagi- 
ties of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, are mention- 
ed, and his bountiful nature as well as good and just government 
are extolled. ‘ He first resided at a place called Tirav&da and 
afterwards at Valav&ta, which has been identified with the present ■ 
Valavda. * 


1 In loo. cit. 

2 Bhagvanlal’s plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Major Grahant’s 
Report. The Saka in Bhagvanlal’s grant and No. I of Majar Graham's 
Inscriptions is the same, i. e. 1032, though in tlse translation of the latter 
it is erroneously given as 1037, but cyclic years are different. As to this 
see Appendix B. 

3 For the village granted is Easeli, which is near Jaitapur aod Kharepatan. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. 

5 His grant in loo. cit. 

6 Bhagvanlal's plates and Major Graham's Inscriptions No. 2, 
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Gandarftditja was succeeded by his son Vijayirka, who was on 
the throne in Saka 1065 and 1073. ' He restored the chiefs of the 
territory about Thana to their principality which they had lost, 
and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their 
position which had become shaky. * He assisted Vijjana ’ in hia 
revolt iLgainst his masters, the Cilukyas of Kaly&na, and enabled 
him to acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as wo have 
seen, took place about 1079 Saka 

After Vijayfirka, his son Bhoja II became Mah&mantlaleevara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. * He granted the village of Kaseli in 
Konkan near Kharepatan, on the application of his son Qandar&* 
ditya for feeding Brahmans regularly^ ; and gave lands for Hindu 
and Jaina temples in other places also. Two of the grantees in 
one case at Kolhapur are called Karah&takas, which shows that 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans had come to be recognized in 
those days ; and two others bore the family name of QhaisAsa, 
which is now found among Chitpvan Brahmans. * In the reign 
of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the name of Bomadeva composed in 
Saka 1127 a commentary entitled Sabdarnavacandrikil ’ on Pujya- 
pada’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi>independenoe. 
Vijjana, the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, endeavoured 

1 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham’s Report, 

2 Grant of Bhoja II in loc. cit. 

3 In the transcript of the Inscription in VoK 1V» Trans. Lit. Soo. Bom. we 
have Vlk^^a for VTjjaoa. There is no question this must be a miatake of 
the reader of the Inscription or of the engraver. For the Kalacuri usurper 
at KalySpa is called both Vijjala or Vijjapa in his Inscriptions, and there 
was none who about the date of VijaySrka obtained the position of s 
Cakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated in the Inscription. 

4 Major Graham’s Ins. Nos. 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p, 76, 
note. 

5 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and 
the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the 
village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the 
fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

6 Ins. No. 8, Major Graham’s Report. 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. The Manuscript here mentioned is in the 
Deccan College Bibrary and I have seep in it the colophon given in the note# 
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probably to eBtablish his authority over Bhoja.’ But that chief 
was not content to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to 
subjection, Vijjana marched against Kolhapur a little before 
his assassination in Saka 1089. ' On the establishment of the 
Bevagiri Y&davas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed inde* 
pendence ; but Sihghana subdued him completely, and annexed 
the principality to the Y&dava empire. ‘ 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the / 

dynasty, to Gandar&ditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
0 

Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijay&rka is 1065 ; so 

that if we suppose Gandar&ditya to have died in 1060 and allow 

0 

about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at Saka 871 as 
the approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Rfistrakuta sovereign was Krsna HI, the uncle of 
Kakkala, the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by theSil&h&ras wasSrlman-Mahfi- 
laksml-labdha-vara-prasSda, i. e., ** one who has obtained the 
favour of a boon from the glorious MahSlaksml. " Mahalaksml 
was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers 
of the PurSnic and Vedic religion ; but they patronized both Brah- 
mans and Jainas alike ; and their impartiality is strikingly dis- 
played by the fact — noticed above — of Gandar&ditya’s having plac- 
ed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, 
along with those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, 
on the margin of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 
on the Railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


1 ViJalarKya Oaritra in Wilson's Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 
% Sec. XV, 
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Jatiga I. 

KSyimma. 

CanJrarSja. 

Jatiga II. 

I.„ 

Qodika. OUvalal. Kirtiraja. Candrflditya. 
MSrasirhliai Saka 980 or A. D. 1058. 

I __ 

1 “ ”1 ' I " ' I 

Qtivala II. Bhoja I. BallSla. Saka 1032. 1040, 1058, or 

I A. D. 1110, 1118,1136. 

VliaySrka, Saka 1065, 1073, or A. D. 

I ^ 1143, 1151. 

Bboja II. Saka 1101, 1109, 1112. 1113, 
1114, 1127, or A. D. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A Note on the Gupta Era. 

In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties 

that ruled over Western and Northern India in the early centuries 

of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss 

the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied 

Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part of 

the eleventh century, states that that era was posterior to the 
0 

Saka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the extermination 
of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after Balaba, the 
initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the Inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their 
dependent chiefs, the dates are referred to GuptakSla or the Gupta 
era, wherefore Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 
extermination cannot be true. This error is regarded as throwing 
discredit on his other statement, viz., that the era was posterior 
to the Saka by 241 years. But it has nothing whatever to do 
with it. Albiruni must have derived his knowledge- of the initial 
date from contemporary evidence, since the era of the Guptas was, 
as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the country in 
his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vikrama and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference 
to the Gupta era be true. 

On the other hand, his information as regards the event 
which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based 
upon the tradition current among the Hindu astronomers 
of the day, who were his informants. Such traditions are 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. Albiruni 
was also informed that the Saka era was the epoch of the defeat of 
the Saka king by Yikramaditya. This was the tradition as to its 
origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on Bhaskaracarya’s 
Earanakutuhala — a Manuscript of which more than four hundred 
jears old exists in tbe collection made by me for Government 
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during 1882-83 — tells us that “the epoch when Vikramaditya killed 
Mlecohas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily known as the Saka 
era.” But we know that in Mahgallsa’s Inscription at Badami it 
is spoken of as the era of the “ Coronation of the Saka king" ; that 
Raviklrti in the Inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the 
Saka kings, and that, it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the 
Gupta era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date 
than his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the initial date of that era. 

The only reasonable course ftlr ns under the circumstances is 
to reject the statement ns to the era being r.n epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas and accept that about the 
initial dale of the era. But some antiquarians reject lM>th 
these statements and accept what simply hangs on them and 
what must fall with them, vi?., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find 
an earlier initial date for the era. If the Inscriptions show that 
the era was not posthumous but contemporaneous, wc should 
rather believe that the Guptas ro.se to power in Saka 242, assip.n- 
ing its due value to the statement of Albiruri, which must have 
been based on contemporary evidence, that the e a bo. .an in that 
year. But if instead of that we declare that tliey ceased to reign 
in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence and accept 
a mere tradition, which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous, has been proved to be errone<ms. 

Again, Albiruni's statement that ti e initial date of 
the Gupta era and of the Valabhl era was the same 
seems to some not “ at all probable. lo my mind 
the improbability is not so great as to render valueless what 
clearly is contemporary evidence. We all know that the date 
occurring in a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large number of grants of subse- 
quent kings with dates posterior to this and in harmony with it. So 
that it is clear that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long time as 207 years cannot 
be considered to have elapsed between the father who b unded the 
dynasty and his son, even supposing him to have been a posthu- 

tS 1 R. O. Bhaodarkar’s Worki, VoL IIL 
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mous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to the 
Qupta era. 

What, then, could have been the Valabhl era, if it was 
never used by the Valabhl princes during the 275 years nr 
thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty? An era cannot re- 
ceive the name of a certain line of princes unless used by those 
princes, at least on a few occasions, and enforced. The era used 
by the Valabhl princes must be the Valabhl era. One certainly 
would expect that it should be so. The only supposition, there- 
fore, on which the whole becomes intelligible is that the era in- 
troduced by the Valabhls in Sur^,^tra and used by them was called 
the Valabhl era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, was not used 
by the Valabhl princes themselves. The era introduced and used 
by the Valabhls was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they 
were in the beginning, and hence Albiruni’s statement that the 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhl eras was the same is true. 
From an Inscription at Somanath discovered by Colonel Tod, wo 
gather that Saka 242 was the first year of the Valabhl era. 
Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 242 Saka, 
as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since 
astronomical calculations have been resorted to, to prove the in- 
correctness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an 
earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in 
Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question further. The 
following tests may be used and have been used to determine the 
correctness of a proposed initial date : — 

1. The date of Budha Gupta’s Pillar Inscription at Eran, which is 
Thursday, the 12th of Asadha. in the Gupta year 165. 

2. Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle of Jupiter being Mahavaisakha. 

3 Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

4 Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahacaitra. 

5 Raja Saihksobha’s Inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year of the 
12- year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

6 An Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the Morvi copper-plate grant 
dated 5th Phalguda Sudi 535 ot the Gupta era. 
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Before applying: these tests to the initial date Riven by Al- 
biruni, it must be premised that according to the Arabic author 
the Gupta era was 241 years posterior to the Sak%. To c«)nvert 
a Saka date into a Valabhl date, or which is the same thinfr, into 
a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube of 6 and the 
square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give sctnal instances, 
he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhl or CJupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corrospondinR 
Saka data Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in Inscriptions 
the numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the 
number of years of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year 
and in about a third of the instances, the current year. The year 
of the cycle, however, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current 
year, though in rare cases that also is tl»e past year. If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to bo converted into the current Saka year, 
we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above te.sts, Gupta 165 f 241 — 406 
.Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the 12th AsSdha Sudi of this year 
should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Keru Laksh> 
man Chatre to make the calculation for me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical methods are 
based on the past Saka year, and even our present Saka year 1805 
really represents, as I shall show in the next Appendix, the years 
that have elapsed, the current year being really 1806, Gupta 165 
was a past year, as well as Saka 406. Hence only 241 has to be 
added. Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. I). General Cunningham 
takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A. D., adding 240+78= 
318 to it,^and of course arrives at the result that the 12th day 
of Asadha Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday. If, how- 
ever, he had added 241 + 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond 
to Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-year cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of verifying 
them. In the Tables published by him in Volume X of the ArchttO- 
logical Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to the current 
Christian year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current Saka year. 
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Now, if we take the Qupta figured dates to represent the years 
that had elapsed before the cyclic year commenced ( and this way 
of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we usually 
find ) then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 
414 Saka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, 
and 242 in the second. If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current 
Christian year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham’s 
Tables we do find the year Mahasvayuja given as corresponding to 
493 A. D. In the same way, 191 Gupta past+ 242=433 Saka 
current, + 78 = 511 A. D., current. In the Tables we find 511 put 
down under MahScaitra. Similarljr 209 Gupta past + 242 =451 
Saka current, + 78 = 529 A. D. current which was MahSsvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
GuptaH- 242 + 78 is equal to 476 A. D., which however is Mahacai- 
tra instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one 
year; but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in Saka 
dates and the years of the 60-years* cycle given along with them, 
and some of them will be noticed in the note forming the next 
Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the ffequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led 
sometimes the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just 
as we now mistake the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though 
it really is the completed or past year. Thus the completed year 
157 must, in the case before us, have come to be mistaken by the 
writer of the Inscription for the current year, and he thought 156 
to be the past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 
Gupta+ 242+ 78=477 A. d., which is Mahavaisakha, according to 
the Tables. * 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, Recording 
to my friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vais&kha, 

1 Though by using General Cunningham’s Table. I arrive at the desired re- 
sult in three oases, still I now find that his current Christian year is deri- 
ved by adding 78 to the past Saka, while I have added 79; i. e., the cyelic 
year given in the dates is true not of the Gupta year in the date as a past 
year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year. And the third date 173 
Gupta is a correction of Get eral Cunningham's, the actual date in the Inscri- 
ption being 163. I have, however, allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I 
' . am by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates is 
settled beyond dispute. ( 1894 ). 
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Saka827. The Qupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is 
in the astronomical calculation the current year, it must corres* 
pond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 + 242 827. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on the new-moon 
day inmediately previous to the 5th of Phfilguna Sudi mentioned 
in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual religious 
ceremony with reference to the grant was made in Vais&kha and 
the deed executed in Phalguna.' 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Oupta 
era stands all the.se te.st8. It may even be said that it stands them 
better than 167 A. D. and 190 A. D.prop«)Kcd by General Cunningham 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such que.stions simply on astronomical grounds ; for there 
are several very confusing elements involved, and a modern 
astronomer cannot know them all and make allowance fi-r them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the oppo- 
nents of Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last 
Siladitya of Valabhl hitherto known is 447. This SllAditya is 
also styled Dhrubhata in the grant and has been identified with 
the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhata of H wan Thsang who visited 
Valabhl in 640 A. D, The date 447 is understood as referring to 
the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, corresi)onds to 766 A. I). 
It has therefore been argued that an earlier initial date must be 
assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this Siladitya or Dhru- 
bhata nearer to the date of Ilwan Thsang’s visit. 

But the identification of the last .Siladitya with Hwan Thsang’s 
Druvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does 
not speak of a king but of kings, and says they were nephews of 
SilAditya of Malwa and the younger of them named Dhruvabhata 
was son-in-law to the son of Harsavardhana. If they were nephews 
of the king of Malwa they were brothers and both of them kings. 
Now, the predecessor of the last Siladitya of Valabhl was his 

1 There was an eclipse also in Saka 826 on the new-moon day of KBrttika ; 
80 that Gupta 585 pa8t + 241=826 Saka. This is evidently the eclipse 
mentioned in the grant and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole 
question see my paper on the Epoch of the Gupta era, JB6BAB, Vol, 
XVII, pp.80ff. 
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father, and among: the kings of Valabhl we do not find brothers 
reigning in succession at this period. There were two brothers 
who occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were the 
sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena TV. Th \<; younger brother or Dhruva- 
sena must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing 
important is involved in the sxiffix Bhata. It was a mere title or 
honorific termination as Pant and Rao are among us the 
Marathas. Sena, Siihha, and Bhata were the Valabhl honorific 
endings and they could bo u.sed promiscuously. The king spoken 
of in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called Dhruvabhata 
by ordinary people, from whom Hwan Thsang must have got the 
name. Now, a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 
310, and the earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV, is 326. 
The first corresponds to 629 A. P. ( 310 + 241+78=629 ), and the 
second to 645 ( 326 + 241 + 78=645 It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 A. D. at the time when 
Hwan Thsang visited Valabhl. 

The initial date mentioned by Albiruni is thus consistent with 
everything with which it has been thought to be not consistent. 
I have shown that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must have been, on 
contemporary evidence, as his statements about the Saka and 
Vikrama eras wore. I will now show that the date mentioned by 
him is alone consistent with the information we possess as regards 
the relations of the several dynasties that ruled over Gujarat 
and Eathiawad in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley are not. 

We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, and 
the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and after- 
wards attained independence. Candragupta II must have been 
the Gupta prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first 
prince of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of 
those of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 A. D., and 283 A. D., on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 A. P., and 190 A. D., respectively. 
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Noa’, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304. If the era t«i 
which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 382 A. D., that is, wo 
shall have to suppose one of tlj« princes t)f the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an 
end to by Candray;upta II. The Saka ora will tliereft)re nut do. 
Supposinj: the Satrap dates refer to the Yikrama era, 304 corres- 
ponds to 248 A. 1)., which of course is consistent with Candra- 
Eupta’s date 260 A. D. or 283 A. D. If then the Satrap dates refer 
to the eraof Yikrama, liudradaman’s 72 mu.st corresi-ond tol6A.D., 
Uudradaman's ^;randfather Castana w ill have to be placed about 
H. c. 4. But Ptolemy, writinn after 150 A. 1>., tells us that UjjayinI 
w'us ruled over about the time when he wrote by Tiastenes, who 
has been very reasonably identified with (’a'^tana. Ptolemy’s 
information cannot certainly bo 150 years old. 

It has, however, been ar^i.ed that Ptolemy does not state that 
Tiaslones reigned about the time when he lived, and that he and 
Siro Polemio.s wore contemporaries. For, he {^ives the information 
in tlie form of two short notes, “Oz< ne, the royal residence of Tiast* 
cues,” a id “Baithana, the royal residence ofSirtt Polomios.” Such 
notes it i.s possible that one should write even if the princes reigned 
several b.undred j’^ear.s before him, as a modern geographer may 
mention Berlin as “ the capital of Frederick the Great," or Ghizni 
capital of Mahmud.” As to tivis I have to observe that 
the analogy does not hold goud. A modern geographer and his 
readei’s are vei'y well ac;iuainced w'itli past history^, while neither 
Ptolemy nor those for whom he wrote could have know’n the past 
history of India. A modern geographer knows w'hich of the 
princes that ruled over a certain country in past times was the 
able.st or most powerful, and .selects him out of a number and 
mentbms his name in connection with a certain place. It is 
extremely iinprobablo or almost impoKsible tlmt Ptolemy should 
have known many Indian princes who reigned before he lived, 
along with their achievements, and should have chosen the ablest 
of them for being mentioned. And, as a matter of fact, we know 
that one at least of the rulers menti«med by him could be a 
person of no importance. For Baleocuros who according to him 
held power in Hippocura, was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Puluin.ayi r.n<l Gotamiputra Yajna Sri, since m 
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Vilivfiyakura his name occurs along with those of the two princes 
on the Kolhapur coins. Again, Ptolemy must have derived his 
information from merchants carrying on trade with India, and 
these, from the natives of the country. And we know that 
natives of India care very little for past history and 
soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned long 
before the time of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians may 
remember a celebrated prince for a century or two. But, as 
stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but a 
dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of note. The 
only other supposition that our opponents may resort to, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements wore based on thc'se of previous geographers 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No 
ground whatever has been adduced in support of such a supposi- 
tion. In the Periplus which was written before Ptolemy, 
Paithana and Ozene are mentioned, but Polemios and Tiastenes 
are not. On the contrary, the author of that work says that 
Ozene was “ formerly the capital wherein the king resided.” If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former 
was due to his having bean a prince of note like Frederick 
the Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should 
expect the author of the Peirplus to have noticed him, especially 
when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 
The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also must 
the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap 
dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered 
of the use of that era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, 
the use of no other era at the time has been well authenticated, 
the Satraps must be supposed to have employed the Saka era. 
The circumstances of the country at that period render, as I have 
shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled over 
the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date will 
thus correspond to 382 A. D., and Chandrapupta, the conqueror of 
the Satraps, can be rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Saka current or 319-320 a. d. as the first current year of the 
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Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then correspond to 412*413 A. D. 
And in this way Rudrad&man's 72 will correspond to 150 A. l> ; 
and Castana's date will be about 130 A. D., i. e. anterior to the 
date of Ptolemy’s Keography by about 25 years. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiriini’s initial date 
'or the Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwholmintf. 


24 { R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU III. ) 



APPENDIX D. 

A Note on the Saka dates and the years of the 
BArhaspatya cycle occurring in the inscriptions. 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saka dates 
and the cyclic years or Saihvatsaras occurring in the Inscriptions 
which require to be cleared up. The current Saka year 
( A. D. 1883-84 ) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 
of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhanu. In the Southern Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 
cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, “ Do the 
dates in the Inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 
Madras reckoning ? ” and the next, “ What is the cause of this 
difference of a year ? We have also to consider whether the 
Saka dates in the Inscriptions represent the number of years that 
have expired before the event recorded in them, or the current 
year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the 
first column of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the 
number of the Saka years that have expired before the beginning 
of the cyclic year set against it in the same line in the third 

t 

column. The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic year, 
is the one given in the next line in the first column. Thus against 
Saka 855, the date of the Sangali grant of Govinda IV of the 
R&strakuta dynasty, we have in the third column, the cyclic year 
Vijaya, which shows that 855 years of the Saka era had expired 
before the Vijaya year began, while the current Saka year corres- 
ponding to Vijaya was that given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr. 
Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 

1 It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the 
question here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary 
view that Saka 1805 was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to 
assume in the beginning of my inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and it would be unscientific to do so. But having stated the question in 
that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry to the conclusion that tbe 
ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 Saka was not current in 1883-84 
A. D. but past, and that tbe Madras way of understanding the matter alone 
is correct. In the previous note also I have stated that we now mistake 
the year 1805 jJaka for the current year ” ( in 1 883-84 ) ; so that there is 
fio possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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AOOordinfiT to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appearins in the 
fintoolumn will be the current year corresponding to the cyclic 
Vwr in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have 
expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 
1805, the current Saka year on this side of the country, we have 
in the third column the current cyclic year Subh&nu, while 1804 
in the line above shows the number t)f years that have expired. 
By comparing the Saka dat«i and oyolio years occurring 
in the Inscriptions with those in the Tables wo shall be able to 
determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarose Inscriptions 
published by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Burgess, there are 97 ea.ses in 
which the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly 
given. On comparing these with the tables I observe that in 58 
out of these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with 
the cyclic year mentioned in the Inscription. These are : — 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
136, 141,148,149,150,154,155,1.56,157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183, 
189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 ( first part ), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in Inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
oyolio year the Bahudhanya, lx)th of which occur in the same line 
set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the Inscription occurs in 
the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic year 
occurs. These are : — 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 ( first part ), 96 
( second part ), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), 118 (second part), 
146, 151, 194, 227, 230 ( second part ), 231, 234, 2.16, 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year Durmati. In the Tables. Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is 
the year marked against it. 

Now on the supposition that the Inscripti'ms conform to the 
Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date represents 
the number of Saka years that had expired before the current 
cyclic year of the Inscription, and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era. If we suppose the Bombay reckoning to have been 
in use, the dates in the first 58 coses will represent the current 
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year, and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next 
year should be stated in the Inscriptions, it follows that the 
Madras mode of reckoning was the one in use. The objection, 
however, may be obviated by supposing that these 28 cases con- 
form to the Madras reckoning and give the current year, while the 
first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this supposition is not 
reasonable or probable, since these groups are not confined to 
particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one of the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases the Inscriptions give the past 
Saka year, there is a large number in which the current year is 
given and not the past. 

I have also compared other dates with the Tables, and the 


result I give below r 



Saka 

date. 

Cyolio y»ar. 

What the Saka 
date represents. 

Kanaresa grant of Oovinda Hit 





726 

SubhSnu 

Current year. 

Radhanpur grant of do. 

780 

Sarvajit 

Do. 

Kfspa II or AkSlavarsa, comple* 


Pihgala 

Do. 

tion of the Jaina PurSpa 

820 

Do.| in a Jaina temple by Cl* 



Years elapsed. 

kSrya 

824 

Dundubhi ... 

Govinda IV, Sangali grant 

855 

Vijaya 

Do. 

Kakkala, Karda grant ... 

894 

Ahgiras 

Do, 

Tailapa's accession 

895 

Srimukha ... 

Do. 

Satyfi^raya, Kharepatan plates of 


Ellaka 

Do. 

Ra^fa 

930 

Jayasiihha Jagadekmalla, Miraj 


RaktSksi ... 

Do. 

grant ..., 

946 

MBrasiihha SilfihSra of Kolhapur 




grant ... , 

980 

Vilambin ... 

Do. 

QapdarSditya SilShSra of Kolha- 



Years elapsed. 

pur, Ins. No I. 

1032 

Vikrti 

Do. Do. grant trans- 



Current year. 

lated by Pandit Bhagvanlal... 

1033 

Virodhin 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 2... 

1040 

Vilambin ... 

Years elapsed. 

VijaySrka do. do. No. 4... 

1065 

Dundubhi ... 

Current year. 

Someivara III, BhUlokamalla, 



Years elapsed. 

Abhila^ita GintBmapi 

1051 

Saumya 

Bhojadeva II, Kolhapur Ins. No.6... 

1101 

Vilambin ... 

Current year. 

Do. do. „ No. 8... 

1112 

SSdhSrapa... 

Years elapsed. 

Do. Dr. Taylor’s grant... 

1113 

Virodhin ... 

Do. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 8. 

1114 

ParidhSvin.M 

Do. 

Sihghapa YSdava, Khedrapur Ins. 

1136 

l^rimukha ... 

Current year. 

KSmvadeva C&lukya 

1182 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

MahSdeva YSdava, Pandharpur Ins. 

1192 

Pramoda ... 

Do. 

RSmacandra YSdava. Thana 

1194 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Do. do. do. 

1212 

Virodhin ... 

Current year. 
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Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest the 
years that had expired, the proportion being the same as in the 
other case, viz. 1 to 2. In all ca.>;es in which the cyclic year is 
given it is possible to determine w'hether the date represents the 
current or past year, but not in others. The Inscriptions of the 
early Calukyas do not give it, and hence tlie exact date 
remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind 
that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, duo to a mistake. We 
have seen it was more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year. A word expressive of 
that sense such as Gatesu, “ having elapsed,'* was used after the 
number, and another sxich as rravartamane, “being current,” 
was used in connection with the name «if the cyclic year. These 
words were, for brevity’s sake, afterwards dropped; and in the 
course of time, the sense, to express which they were tjsed, was 
also forgotten, and the number came to be regarded as denoting 
the current year. So that what we do on this side of the ctmntry 
is that we use the past or expired year without knowing that it is 
past year. 

And there are in the Inscriptions instances of mistakes 
due to the circumstance that the real past year came to be 
regarded as the current year. Thus in No. 8(> of the Pali, Sanskrit, 

f 

and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, Saka 911 is given along with the 
cyclic year Vikrti. Now, according to the Tables, the number of 
years that had expired before Vikrti was 912 and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposition 
that Saka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year, just as w'e, on this side of the 
country, consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indi- 
cates the past year, and the writer of the Inscription wishing to 
give the years that had expired before his current year, put them 
as 911. The same is the case with the Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, 
and 284, the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, 
and 1128, respectively, and are two years behind the current year 
as determined by the cyclic years given along with them. 

In some cases the Saka dates are in advance of the Saihvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of 
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Oovindlll.the Saka date is 730 and the Saihvatsara Vyaya, and 
in the Kanheri Inscription of Amoghavarsa, we have Saka 775 
and the PrajSpati Samvatsara. Now the Saka years immediately 
poreceding Vyaya and Prajapati were 728 and 773, while the 
current years were 729 and 774 respectively. This difference 
might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to 
be past years and the writers of the documents desirous of 
giving the current years added 1 and put them down as 730 
and 775. The date in No. 79 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions is three years behind the current Saihvatsara, and 
that in No. 228, four years ; No. 221 has 1113 for 1121 ; and No. 
246, 1492 for 1485. These must he considered to be mistakes. 

The SWica dates given in the preceding pages represent in most 
cases the years that had expired before the particular occurrences 
mentioned. Thus “ in 855 ” means after 855 years of the ^ka era 
had expired. 
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INTRODUCTION TO HEMIDRI’S VRATAKHANDA. 

« « 

In the critical notes D. represents the MS. in the Deccan Col- 
lege Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82; D. 2. another recently added 
to the Collection; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No. 657 ; Kh. the MS. belonging t.) Khasgivale, and G. the MS. 
procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar. See Section XIV, first page, 
note 3. 

5T»T»fqjr 11^1 

»TirTHin%^^IF‘Wn I 

i%qrsT?jiMn*Tffqn: 

qnj II - II 

• These two 9tiin7.a.s exist only in a niiuihited form in 8. and 1). 2, hut tliey 
occur fully in D. and Kh. which contain the shorter Pr.isasti. In O. which 
oontaina both the Prasasti.s mixed together, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather than to 
the other. 

j iry for D. Kh. ; for g; D. Kh. 

^ Rajaprasasti I, 

jfnrr^fTd i WTfTqtTii^qT^Hm^HT- 

^VT3gfniT^ptmfirTi%%Wf^( '< ? n 
ifSTPT efptpt: lifiw: i 

ii > ii 

f^r-iffgsqi7JfT>T?5T?wn=?gTqi?!Tr%^^: H i II 

5'TrfiT%i%f’.7g:T I 

’TWiT*! II y II 

aigJTT IHTHt 

> i!Pn^*8* J • qi%(j. HP^S. y for 

JWniG. O r gro for TNT • 8- D2- ^ 7T=T 8. D2. 3H%0- for 1#* 
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f^TOIT II *'. II 

^TllT^'n'f51^#|fH^t*l5triH=T: I 
3T5^J|: ?T q^JTH^iq II ^ II 

<Trr: ?^i?T SRHTfsrft It jpfrTRfq fq- 

^1 j# ms: iqnt?T sf?T i 

?5r|Hfq5r; ?T«w^»lh fwq f- 

ITPT: Wq'T- ^ ftr7 JfT5Tf%55*4Tq^: II '* II 
?5«iqr ^?q?qSTn|STT: I 
^si ?5rqi: <%‘^i^ "q 5pqT?[; ii ii 
iTtp^T i??qgq‘T= 



nsTRTfq iM 11 

rv 

5Tq1 fff4: ipqf f^!T'il''kPfll%?r?n: ?5TRf: I 

(s 

s^mr =q afrtjq ?ffT i%f?rsi %: ii ? o n 

IT35 »?qrr»i: ifqffqi^ff^'qw 5T% qf •• i 

f?rrq-. ^rfrqai qr»fnTRr5mt5Ti% ynJiqr.qwrr: ii ? ? ii 
*fiqi5=iq^?qqf q?: i 

qq: fqq??. nWi qq^; qjqiTOil ii 
^qr^4r;q^iW ij?>iqRs gTi i 
(^irqHy-qriTifq q(%q ff?r ^?r: ii ii 

q^rq ?qq^jTFTqtfq ff^^iqqi^ i 

3T^ ^rfq qj^irqr rmA %q»ft|qq ii ?v ii 

^ qiejqft’ ^ w- \ 

fT%fq rmr q^qqmi ^ rq‘qB%fq *t5»T#^ ii n ii 

3n#-?5«lTffnqfTqqTTiqfmq 5?r gnit; M ii 
S. D 2 . g^?fG. 5 ??nfqq s. tt^n%q \ q^n-- s. a. v ^ 8. g. 

q S. sqmiq G. oviwg^ 0 2.^ ^fR: D 2. v# ;nq for nRT G- R?q% D 2. 

t ortsHFOT® S' ? 0 So both MSS, al^o D 2, But there must be a mistake. 
• . # ‘ , 
The namo of SQra's son is disguised as Perhaps the readiog is 

? \ S[T ffffr- S. 5»T^: D. 8. 
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IM 

j;5r^= ^ 

!T5nmi%t i 
iTni mj»n 

II ^ v* || 

^«n?^r ^f^^riirnifnsiififTTitqwrsr^i^f^: i 

3 

^HITH^TTf^: !n>IrT ms? II II - 

ffsT H jRjn i 

’^flrV ff-i'ftvn: n ^ n 

•li 

’’Wt <n<7Jrit ^^IOIi^^ i 

^nurff (?i% ir*nn;T>ftjnq ii ^ » ii 

«?H’-u>wr4r: f i 
?T?fiTT5TfJr5Tri%^f JIT^STfin: II » ? II 
?T n'at ^H^FT3^JFfl*^'y^^I^: »fis|>F »!%: I 
UV g^%VrfonT55^si Ji?H3T4ii »T?af^«inr; ii rv ii 
3r4 vnfir^T^tf «ig^ r»n?*i: i 

I 

^TTtTi^ JT^lft MUfTiWH ^T^fTT-. n 5:i| II 

\t 

jRT vnnJT*iH5T: !n%*T?n}*nTi^?^m- 

?fT?qr?n%''farg?TrT>T% f^m - 1 

’>=T«TrwTf^ Rf''R'?’iTTW 

ir?Ri >fiwi^3Tr7WlHlX^ II rV H 

iTTFiRTi^SFTfmfP’; | 

RR: jet nSTT l%n-|3T Hiimt f%r'^l%fi?PTn'JTn:»T- II •• 

fir^: <T5t%^f^rf^= • 

^T ^IfiR: J^IRt ^ Rwn^^, II W 

RRf >nff RifrU'^: ITcTRlRITT Vlft'- I 
W|PTifia5TvfH>?TR^TT*TST^TRt%: II J;'» II 
RRi/R RRFTa^: TTRJ^rR4TR1%JTT- 


, ^ for <rR D 2 . > qfi»^TH 5 ?tr: 8 . ; O. totally incorrect and there 1 * a 
lacuna. D 2 . has for ^ of S. S.The PurSijic genealog y ends here. 
BubShu, however, Ts there called SacSni. v D *• «. n^l<n?RJR !>*• 

q ?r RwA: S. ^RlXfir: G. >. This is the reading of S.. D 2 and O. probably for 
t^nttraT But the name according to Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant was ^ 1 (^ 40 *. 

8 . and G. have a wrong and unintelligihle reading here. \ qitf 8 . rR O. Wc 
tfR. »o The visarga is dropped in S. and G. ?f B 
35 [ R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. 1 
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’ffiwr: ii »<f U 

ii 

?nf^f i 

3TR4if7 *ir?qi<jrrr^*(v 9 qq ii il 

qT*q%q; H q%i i 

q( > ) -qqq q?q iPTi^q i% wmi§f n ^ « ii 

’A £ 

qwpn^qqwTH^qriiq: '<ff,of|q(fT: ^rR*jq;?r f (^i3^: i 

qwTi3T?fTff ^srq q^qiqqniq ?r niri » ^ f ii 

t753ft5Pfr?fqrfTq iTJffit I 

^ fwqfVnqrqhfq: m* il 

37qPHq 3T*Hifr^i7^j^f^(oyHIt || || 

3TiOT<r ?Ri: rftqqi^^: afiqoRlsr qnt i 
n 

sTfrR y^cTy^TTc^ f^ t mq tqar imv ii 

wr?«T»7n^ . ^pir^ ,n%: i 

arqrfqsfq irii^sqrrJT: ?frqr^%qm ii %'*. w 

^ TOfn?5fr^:^tnwrq”Ti^: i 

5T4 vicsfiqqgTTT; Ti-qqmr^r ii \ % N 

qflTfT^q^q %iq jsnqf gqif^qPT qj^RTPy^ifl; I 

qq: ^qawgq|7| < {;>i.g jl RT^miq il ^'» II 

^ ^It 

q.* sfHnqqqi^ror? W ^infw‘^»?T?!iT5^ 

q : qfquq^F-^^ ^ oq-^ir ainiiij | 

qir qr (^rtqqfq Jifaqi^L 

9V9 

<FKqr»n%qq«'qqitq I'qq^r qr sqgq IM<? ii 

? 3. G. have (q|qq: i%jTq« ? qf?[qll>2. \ qq, for «rqi 3. G. y Here 8. 
ends, and the following is based on O. and D8, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect Manuscript, v eqqfd O. q 

v» This word in G. must be some mistake as it has no significance 
here. D 2. has w hich also a mistake, c for qf^; G. ^ G. has 

Ijsrfq® ? ® ^qfqqrq is q(qqnr in G. {{oqi^[KD2. ? ? gg rft P 2. e^r® 

D 2. j y ?r D2. for q; j'* r^iqiq; for G. j ^ qi^ldj for fq^ G. {\» G, has 
qjq ami D 2. 27^ for 57^. 
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m 




«(WfT5TW5tfP=i: strfimsn’T^si: i 

>r(f-T»rrornr?!ff3lR¥: « v» n 

nPTTF'njnw mfKT5T«w«r: 

ipTrTBit I 

»T?ffPf5re*T ftsifi?: 
f?»T i’R*l’^»nr(ifvHi H V? H 

ilfr^: (^?i I 

MV® M 

jJsn’friPT RWopT-n jwff^rujjn: 

^ 5fi’i<»fi?T^^ A^nsn-ft 

wnf^nfiff,: m yti ii 
^I5»»rifnf<%fTfi Wis^ivrr: ijniiffT- 


V« 

wi?Tfyfin%i?rTH%^ ?r: 

»fn%w iTj[T?j<^i%ni II vv II 

fwfi Hirft^ spfr^ ' 

^5n?5fiNswi?nn^?nH?? 

?fk; h v« i' 


?rT: f^ 


? Ia.b.MSS,« h... ^ O- •■••'*"™= ’ "■■ 

D *. , ^ ib O. , fi5« <».b. .0 b. uni... .1^ ^ 

lnd>«l.r. I. »..«, V *H: tor D. !. « Tbl. lln. i. .bo. *..«.. I. p. 

i biM i Min-i»iw-imww i *'" *" ® *■ ' '" '“*’• ‘ ’*"***' “■ ' ""■ 

ti!iO- t. BiattouiUSnO- {('^•°' 1"**'°' 
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%Tf< W(pfT3^: ii V'* n 



^irofiZTTttrir?- 

^iofi«n?i%»^sr: ft if 1191%^: ?rv ^oipi| n v<f 11 

% JiiTKft 3THlir ^9 q^*T'9^9’: 1 

RtJ jH^jrr Rir 3 fr 5 ¥^ nsjn? 11 11 

Yfms^ffTnoy'n^rPiBYriJHi^'ii i'i«fjf 1 

<>WJlT>srrtl(f *m5sr%^: ?nr 11 •'.« 11 

’R9’ 3mJlt WITf 


«ranittf »r: <5i'^>3if ^sm*r«isn7iT 1 
wri wfsiss^r 

11 11 

‘^i9i5iT«t<t (fr-?) 

*frt^%lFTn?FTrag(f^ Tiflifli^tero^ 1 
^ 5TinT 


^(n II n 


^ This is omitted in the MSS. since' it is followed by another 
and the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dis- 
solved as i3T7tr^ 3TTn%r«rn^ I iTTrfefr^^ ^ ^ ^ ioT 

D 2. ^ which is also the reading of D2, as an epithet of MahS- 

deva, involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, 
probably, in which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 

V: After this follow stanzas 14 and 19 of the next FraSasti in P8, 


lUjaprasasti IT. 
ni%5t HTn i 

jriw^Pfn'^Jfi^wrreinji ^r, ^nfr: ii ^ ii 
^ JTi?«T5^i%^R (hi^: !n?nffi}f i 

snst f?T=Ti^jR«nH5Fti'?ifi'4: ii v » 

HrfiqwK-‘5i»i3WMi7f^V?wmvTfii%r^^^i(vjwr»fl: i 
TJPHrffwi^wn^: »ftiH^Hrafwnfri^ ii ■*. ii 

"it lfT8=ui^^: i 

vi*i n^fir q'loiHnftisistif i 

'jTM^RqrI^U<fr JTWIRWWvfirgfr^Rqtl^: ||M*|| 

^ gftprra^ TR^f^q^T fwt Rjrr-i'qiTifwrff =q i 
f^JT ^r^i q^ifi;iwRw(3( ii <? ii 

qP’q^^l jVtwTT'q %y i 
^ iw'i JTpTJiTjr !fi??n HRf ^f II ». II 

vTqiVi!% ?nw?qi?=57Rl' q^vpiq: i 

?T»>iF n^TRi n>T*iij'*i^l ii ?» ii 
f^?T^^n.'ii^|7ni7iTr^,ijf|ij r^fjqf 
?i?fifv^r ?r4iqnf;?nlRq’Ry^fl5Tio^i?pii: i 
qiWqn7Tni%i%3RanqiRf^»R- 
<ak yi^JiqR fwr^qR; »7?^ViR.qin7T9 n ?> it 
m 5wmf%5T>T i'M I'T'Tjq i 

/irf^ fwi^q ^ qiriVq^T; qsiifM ii )-» ii 

,'<j '* t 

inT5pTrnqq^iq3WrqrtS5?n^gp^: | 

?ii'»fiqHw»q'i; ^ fg ^4 ^«nT ii f/t ii 
'sTq- l%3fJ#l5T»W>HHf R^TT «^R’l'IT?qr ^ 'HT^f 1 

r’A fRii%4i?tf5Vr: ^«w Rftm ii ?y ii 

3T7T qq (k isTspq »Tr4 ^'f^RTT i 

* 19^ 

R^Ri^ fqsnr «q?: i%> ii »■' '• 

i^^rqnjj^: 5^% qroH 
qo5^fff=rg;H?qT^Tvrrf[Tf^»ii»T5: i 

j ^I^jy Kh. V ^s^JTr?: D.& Kh. sqircqm: O- % RRf *R: V IO»* 

& G. H Kb. ^<irT O. % Kb. & G. Kh. •{RR^ipr: 

^Idft Q. g ^ Kb. D- q O- ^ 

q^JI^ for !TtRni% O. >? qi5f; Kh. 
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»iT 5T(m(M^H >?55r9^nn% ii ?? ii 

^*T: RwavlJTJ^rtM »mw %5%; Rf ii t'* ii 

if!T: ipnfi I 

ftfr ’ipt: ii h 

3 

3Ti^ *nw wofqn9fT?fr: 


5TRfTT I 

» ft «t rf% « mi ^ *<n 5WT=ff #r*r »nnt^^ ii » • ii 

i^*nf5^ (%5«nn«tT: m t ii 

?rf #|5nff JT^f <Ti7plt JPTI^ Hfft- 


sr^ >^<fei^<n , I 

•4 £ 

aT¥JT «fi^<»ri(w: V- 

jfi»!riffw^5r*rpT(%«R9?fi >i5t 5tT»^ n ii 

ii 


I G. ^ on$jT»n; iWIt^ I>- iRnS Kh. ^ D. %wonF^: 

Eh. The middle letter of the name in Q. looks eomewhat like Hi, but there it 
little question that the copyist had 7 before him and made it appear like 7 
by producing the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 
V D. n^Jf D 8 ^ arf for 3^7 D8. 


THE WORK DONE BY 

THE BOMBAY BRANCH oF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

TOWARDS THE ELUCTDATION OK INDIAN HISTORY BY THE 

Study of Inscriitions. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Extra Number : The Centenary Memorial Volume, 1905 5 
Part ll, Sanskrit Section ; pp.33ff. ] 


There is no record in the literature of the country of the p<di- 
tical revolutions and changes of dynasties that India and the 
several provinces wont through before the advent of Mahomedans. 
We have therefore to depend principally upon Inscriptions on 
stone and copper-plates, and on coins, for information on these 
pointa The work of deciphering and translating Inscriptions on 
this side of India, was, up to 1872, performed by our Society. In 
that year the Indian Antiquary began to be published, and the 
Inscription-work was in a very large measure undertaken by it, 
and subsequently by the Epigraphia Indies which began to be 
issued on behalf of Government in 1891. The latest and most 
satisfactory work will, of course, be found in the pages of the last 
and also of the Indian Antiquary. But the work done by our 
Society has also been of great importance, and my object is now to 
place before you a summary of it. 

* Maurya dynasty. 

The earliest Inscriptions are those of the Maurya Prince, 
Asoka, which go back to about the year 245 B. C. In our Presi- 
dency we find his Edicts Inscribed on rock at Junagad. Good eye- 
copies of these were prepared by Captain ( afterwards General 
Le Grand Jacob in 1843. These were published in the First Volume 
of our Journal. Nothing further has been done by our Society 
since, and most of the work was performed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and by scholars in Europe, and lastly by the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica. In Volume XVII, however, 
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we have a copj of the Twelfth Edict of Asoka at Sahabazgarhi, 
which had been missing before, and was newly discovered by 
Captain Deane, published with remarks by the French scholar M. 
Senart. And in Vcdume XXI, the latest msued^ ]i>y our Society, we 
have notes by D. R. Bhandarkar discussing certain points in the 
first two Rock Edicts and on the sect of Ajivikas referred to in the 
seventh pillar Edict, and in certain caves dedicated to it by Asoka 
and his grandson Dasaratha. The work done in connection with 
these Inscriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it 
will require the attention of acute scholars for many - a year 
to come. 

The Ksatrapas and The Guptas. * 

Later in date are the Inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who 
called themselve's Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas. This, in all likeli- 
hood, was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the ^ka 
race. Like other foreigners who came in in later times, they 
adopted the current Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The 
name of the founder was Castana, which has a foreign look j but 
all his descendants adopted Hindu names such as Jayadaman, 

Rudrad&man, Rudrasena, &c. They were probably worshippers 

# 

of Siva,' since the name “Rudra” frequently occurs in their names. 
There are several Inscriptions of this dynasty, but the principal 
one is that of the third prince named Rudradaman. It records the 
repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad in the year 
72 Saka corresponding to 150 a. d. A copy Of this Inscription was 
first published in Volume I in the year 1842 by Jacob and Wester- 
gaard. A better copy, with a transcript and translation, was 
published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Volume VII. Another In- 
scription,' dated 127 Saka, of the Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena, 
existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also published 
by the same scholar in Volume VIH. 

There are . several more inscriptions, though they do not 
appear in our journals ; but the names and dates of . the severed 
l;)riUoe6 of this dynasty have been chiefly determined )^y the 
legend on their coins, which are found in large ;numb!E^s in 
Kathiawar. This dynasty was finally exterminated by Can- 
dr&gupta Vikram9.dityB of the Gupta race about ^10 Saka 
or 388 A. D.; and this revolution is indicated by. .another Inscrip- 
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tion about the Sudar^na lake mentioned above. The bank Rave 

way again in the time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta 
era 136, corresponding to 454 A. d., and was repaired the next 
year. The two Inscriptions on the Sudarsana lake, therefore, 
briefly indicate three changes of dynasties from al)out the year 
322 B. C. to 455 A. D. The dam is said to have been constructed 
originally by Candragupta Maurya thr«nigh his Police Officer 
Pusyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered still more efficaci- 
ous 66 years later by Asoka, his grandson. Then it gave way, as 
we have seen, in the time of Rudradaman about the year 150 A.D., 
and the second Inscription shows that it gave way again when the 
ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the Ksatrapa.s, and at a 
later period by the Guptas. This Inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and published with a facsimile 
and transcript by Dr. Bhau Daji in Volume VII of our Journal. 
Bhau Daji also published a revised translation of another record of 
the same prince inscribed on a Lit, or pillar at Bhitari, in Volume 
X, and, later, another copy and translation of the same were publi- 
shed in 1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals 
contain of the records of the Gupta dynasty. 

The Valabhi DYxVastv. 

A General of the name of Bhatiarka was appointed— in all like- 
lihood, by one of the later Gupta princes to rule over Kathiawar 

in the last quarter of the lifth century ; huL about tin* ynd,.of that 
century and immediately after, w'l’.en the (jupva dynasty brtjke up 
in consequence of the incursions of tlie iluiis tuid from other 
causes, the rulers of Valabhi declared tliumselvc.s iiuiependeut and 
ruled over a large part of the country, tlie limits of which, however, 
have not yet baen determined. In Volume 111 of our Journal wo 
have a grant of Dharasena II, the sevoutii i)rincc, and aiuither of 
SU&ditya II translated by the Rev. 1*. Anderson in 1851. In V«ilumo 
Xwe have a transcript of a grant of Dharasena I with remarks on 
the numerals in the Valabhi plates published by me. In Volume XI 
we have two grants of Slladitya, the fifteenth prince, and of 
Sil&ditya I published by V. N. Mandlik. In Volume XX Mr. Jack- 
son of the Indian Civil Service has published a grant of Mah&r&ja 
Dronasithha, the third of the princes, which is important in this 
I R. O, Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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reapect, that it is the earliest hitherto found, and is dated 183 of 
the Oupta-Valabhl era, correspondiner to 501 A. D. As Dronasimha 
was the third prince, the date of this grant enables us to fix the 
foundation of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
There is also another grant published by the same scholar of 
of Dhruvasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other Inscriptions relating to Kathiawar cr Gujarat occur 
in the journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century. 
In 1844 Wathen published an Inscription which exists at Soman&- 
tha — Paltana alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen’s 
translation was very faulty, and the record was again translated by 
Dr. BUhler in Epigraphia Indica, Volume II. The latest Calukya 
prince mentioned therein is Bhimadeva II, and the date is 1272 
Vikrama, corresponding to 1215 A. D. There is also an Inscription 
of princes of the Cudasama family, who ruled in Girnar from 
about the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth century. It refers 
to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

sAiAvitHANA Dynasty. 

Turning to Maharastra, the oldest Inscriptions we find are 
those which mention princes of the Satavahana or Salivahana 
dynasty. They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the Karli cave 
temples and at Nanaghat, Kanheri, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda. In the 
period to which they referj the earlier or Pali Buddhism was in a 
fiourishing condition, and the oaves were constructed as rest- 
houses for the wanderiiu? mendicants, and places of worship, for all 
devotees of Buddhism. The earliest of these Inscriptions is that 
in which Krsnaraja belonging to that dynasty is mentioned. It 
occurs in a small cave at Nasik. Copies of the Inscriptions at 
Kanheri, Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda, prepared by 
Lieut. Brett, were published in 1854 in Volume V of our Journal. 
Those at Kanheri and Nasik were translated from Lieut. Brett’s 
copies by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequently hie translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Volume VI we have excellent 
eye-copies of the Kanheri and other Inscriptions by E.W. West, and 
in Volume VII of those at Nasik by the same gentleman and his 
brother, A. A. West. These copies I used for my translation pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the International Oriental Congress 
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of 1874. A good many years afterwards Pandit Bhasvanlal and 
Dr. Buhler {mblished their own translations of them. Finally we 
have copies of the Bedsa Inscriptions by A. A. West in Volume VIII, 
and in the Inscription published in Vol. XII, the name of Madhart* 
puts Sirisakasena, a Sitavfthana, was brought to light by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal. Papers on tho Sanskrit numerals in the cave Inscrip- 
tions and on those occurring in the Nanaghat Insc'riptions have 
been published by Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal in 
Volumes VIII and XII, respectively. 

The Ksatrapa Nahapina. 

The S&tavShanas established their sovereignty over Maht- 
r&stra in the first centuiy liefore Christ ; but they were displaced 
about the end of the first century after by a prince of the name 
of Ksahar&ta Nahap&na. The Inscriptions of his son-in-law, 
Usavad&ta, the son of Dinika, occur at Nasik and Karli ; and 
one, of a minister of Nahap&na. at Junnar. This NahapAna is 
called Mah&ksatrapa and appear.s to have belonged to the 
same race which ruled over Kathiawar and UijayinI, i. e., 
the Saka race. But there is no trace of a successor of Nahap&na 
having ruled over Mah&r Astra, and it is expressly stated in the 
large Inscription at Nasik that KhakhArata's family was exter- 
minated by Gautamiputra. This KhakhSrata is Ksaharftta, which 
was another name of NahapAna 

The ^kas were driven out about 133 A, D. by the l^tavAhanas. 
The names of the princes of this family occurring in our Inscrip- 
tions are: — 

( 1 ) KrsnarAja ( 3 ) SAtakarni, 

( 3 ) OautamIputra-SAtakarni ( 4 ) VAsisthlputra Pulumsyi, 

( 5 ) Gautamiputra Sri Yajfta ( 6 ) Vasisthlputra Catusparna 
SAtakarni ( Caturapana ) SAtakarni, 

( 7 )*and Madharlputra Sakasena 

The l§atavAhanas are mentioned in Puranic Genealogies by 
the name of Andhrabhrtyas. The names of all the princes men- 
tioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The l§AtavAhanas seem to have ruled over MahArAstra till 
about the end of the second century ; and the next dynasty. In- 
scriptions of which we have in abundance, was founded about the 
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beginning of the fifth century. "What princes ruled over th 
country during the intervening period of three hundred years, 
we do not know for certain. Very probably a family of the name 
of Traikutaka ruled over it and a portion of Gujarat during this 
interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by the 
rules of Cedi, the country about Jabbalpore and Chattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 a. b. A copper-plate grant found in a Caitya 
in one of the caves at Kanheri, dated in the 245th year of that 
dynasty, has been published in Volume V of our Journal ; and 
another by a prince of the name of Dharasena, issued from the 
victorious camp of the Traikutakas, dated 207, is published in 
Volume XVI. These years correspond to 494 and 456 A. D. There 
was always a close connection between the rulers of Cedi, called in 
later times Haihayas and Kalacuris and the Calukyas and R^stra- 
kutas of Maharastra. The Haihayas may have ruled over this 
part of the country also in earlier times, and afterwards been 
driven out by the Early Calukyas. 

The Early Calukya Dynasty. 

Now we come to the Early Calukya dynasty. We have in 
Volume II a grant of Visnuvardhana, brother of PulakeM II, who 
began to reign in 610 A. B., was on the throne in 634, and was seen 
by Hioun Thsang in 639. In the same Volume, we have another 
of NSgavardhana, son of Jayasirhha, another brother of the great 
PulakeH. In 1851 General Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsi- 
mile, transcript and translation of a grant of VijaySditya, the 
ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 696 A. D. to 733 A. D., 
and of another of Vijayabhattariks, the queen of Candraditya, the 
eldest son of Pulakesi II, both found at Nerur, a village in the 
Savantwadi State, and a third found at Xochare and issued by the 
same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the family 
from the first prince J ayasiihha to the reigning sovereign. A grant 
of Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarman issued from Revatidvipa 
under the direction of the Calukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telang in Volume X. In Volume IX, Dr. Bhau 
Daji has noticed the photographs of the Inscriptions at Dharwar 
and Mysore. One of these is the celebrated Aihole Inscription of 
Pulakesi II, dated 556 Saka, corresponding to 634 A. D. Another 
is an Inscription in a cave-temple dedicated to Visnu at Badami 
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by Mangallswi the fifth prince. In Volume XIV a revised transcript 
and translation of NSgavardhana's grant, mentioned above, with 
remarks containing a discussion of the chronology of the Early 
Cftlukyas, and giving the correct date of the Aihole Inscription, 
have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early Calukya dynasty was established in 
Gujarat, and the capital of that branch appears to have been 
Navasari. A grant of SrySsraya SllSditya Yuvar&ja of this branch, 
dated 421, either of the Gupta or Cedi era, has been published 
in Volume XVI, and another of Buddhavarsa of the same branch, 
uncle of the VikramSditya of the main branch, in Volume XX. 
In Volume XVI Dr. Fleet has published a grant of Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesi II, three of Vikram&ditya I, and one of Vina- 
yftditya, the eightli prince of the dynasty. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated that our journals contain very valuable information 
about this dynasty. 

The Rjstrakuta Dynasty. 

• * « 

The last prince of the Early Calukya dynasty, Kirtivarman, 
was defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who Iwlonged to the 
Rastrakuta race. This Rfistrakuia family that had been 
ruling over some province for at least five generations 
before, acquired supreme sovereignty in MahArAstra in the 
time of Dantidurga. His grant found at Samanagad and 
dated Saka 675, corresponding to 753 A. i)., was translated 
by Bal Shastri Jambhekar and published in 1847 in our Volume 

II. Then in Volume III, we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated Saka 855 or 933 A. D., found at Sangali and 
translated by General Jacob. In Volume XVIIT, I published an 
important grant, bearing date 862 Saka, corresponding to 940 A.D., 
by Krepa III, on a of the most powerful princes of the family 
found at Deoli near Wardha. The Navasari plates issued by Indra 

III, the thirteenth prince, dated Saka 836, translated by Prof. S. 
R. Bhandarkar, have been published in the same Volume. 

In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an Inscription, in which P^vl- 
rAma, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to KrsnarAja, is mentioned 
as having constructed a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, and as* 
signed some land for its support in Saka 897, corresponding to 975 
A, D., and another which records the building of a Jaina temple at 
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Mulgund in the Saha year 824, correspondinfp to 902 A, D. The 
Krsnaraja here spoken of is ^rsna II. In the First Volume a grant 
found at Eharepatan was published in 1843 by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri. The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling over 
Southern Konkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
R&strakutas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Kakkala, 
is given, and it is a valuable document, and has enabled us to 
correct many a mistake in some later grants and conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

A branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty was established in Gujarat, 
similar to the one of the Calukya dynasty noticed before. A grant 
of Karka I of this branch, deciphered, transcribed and translated 
by D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Volume XXI 1. The 

» I 

date of the grant is 738 .Saka or 816 A. D. A grant of Abhimanyu 
belonging to a R&strakuta family, which appears to be certainly 
different from the family that ruled over MahS.rastra, has been 
published in Volume XVI by Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The Later CXlukya Dynasty. 

The last prince Kakkala of the R&strakuta dynasty was van* 

quished and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the C&lukya 

family, and thus became the founder of the dynasty kmmn by the 

name of the Later Calukyas. This was an important dynasty ; 

but we have not many documents referring to it in our Journals. 

In Dr. Bhau Daji’s notice of the photographs of the Inscriptions at 

Dharwar and Mysore ( referred to above ) in Volume IX, we have 

mention of an Inscription containing the name of Vikramaditya 

Tribhuvansmalla, the sixth prince, in which is recorded the grant 

by his feudatory Mayuravarman. In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an 

Inscription which records the grant of land by SUntivarman, a 

feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he had constructed at 
0 

Sugandhavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A. D. This prince was Tailapa, 
the founder of this dynasty. Another, published by the same 
scholar, mentions K&rtavlrya who is represented as a feudatary 
of Bhuvanaikamalla ; a third records the grant of land by Sena, a 
dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servant of his 
son, Jayakarna, in the Saka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
K&rtavirya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka. He 
also notices an Inscription in which Anka, owing allegiance to 
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Trailokyamalla, is represented to have made a grant in the year 
970 Saka, and K&rtavirya, in 1009 Saka. 

Bhuvanaikamalla was the C&lukya prince Some.Wara 11, who 
reigned from about .069 A. D. to 1076 a. D.; Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikramilditya II ( 1076-1127 ), the patron of VijAanesvara, the 
author of the MitilksarA ; and Trailokyamalla was Somesvura 

I, who reigned from 1040 a. D. to about 1069 a. d. 

In Volume XI Dr. Fleet has published Inscriptions which 
record grants by chieftains of the Sindavaihsa or Hinda race, 
who were feudatories of the Cilukya Emperors Bhuvanaikamalla, 
Jagadekamalla, the succes.sor or Somesvara Ilf, and Nuramadi 
Taila the great-grandson of Vikrnm5dit3’a. In these grants 
occur the names of all the Calukya princes from Jayaaiihha, 
( the grandson of Tailapa, and the fourth prince of the dynasty ) 
to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over 
Southern Konkan and had Sangameshvar as its capital. In Volume 

II, we have an Inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, 
and in Volume IV we have another, dated Saka 1182, correspond- 
ing to 1260 A. D., found in the Rajapur Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District. The donor mentioned in it is Kosnva Mahsjani, minister 
of a chief of the name of Kainvadeva. Probably, K&invadova 
belonged to the same dynasty as that which had Sangameshvar for 
its capital. 

• Tfii: Kai„\(’(jhi dynasty. 

The later Calukyas were followed by the Kulacbris. A grant 
of Soma, the son of Biyiana, the founder of the dynasty, dated 
1096 Saka, corre.sponding to 11T4 J)., has been publisiied by mo 

with a transcript and tran.slati*m in Vohiine XVIII. 

Thk YIDAVA dynasty. 

The Kalacuri dyna.sty had a very precarious existence of about 
25 years ; and it was followed by the Ysdavas, wlio had before 
been subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Calukyas who 
were sovereigns of Kaljana. Of the seven ancient Inscriptions 
noticed by Bal Gangadhar Sha.stri in the article published in 
Volume II of our Journal in 1845, Inscription No. II refers to 
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Mah&deva, the last but one prince of the YSdava dynasty. Its 
date is 1187 Saka, corresponding to 1265 A. D. ; and No. Ill men- 
tions a grant made by an officer of Eannaradeva, which was the 
Prakrit form of Krsnadeva, his name. It is dated 1172 Saka or 
1250 A. D. No. IV refers to the last prince RSmadeva or Rftma- 
candra, and is dated 1194 Saka. In Volume IX we have an Inscrip- 
tion of Krsna.the fourth prince referred to above, dated 1171 Saka 
and published by Dr. Fleet ; and in Volume XV that same scholar 
has published a grant of Sihghana, the third prince, doted 1160 
Saka or 1238 A. D. This was the last dynasty that ruled over what 
might be called the Moratha Empire. The last prince, Ramadeva 
Or RSmcandra, was defeated by Allauddin, and the Mahomedans 
soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan. 

Several of the Nasik and Karli caves are monuments of the 
first or S5tav4haaa family and of the MahSksatrapa Nahapana. 
The cave dedicated to Visnu at Badami and some temples at 
Pattadkal and other places in the Kanarese country, are monu- 
ments of the second dynasty noticed above, that of the Early 
Calukyas, and the temple of KailSsa carved out of a solid rock, 
of the third, viz., that of the Rastrakutas, the second prince of 
which, Krsna I, caused it to be excavated. The capital of the first 
dynasty was Paithan, of the second Badami, of the third Malkhed, 
of the fourth or Later Calukyas, Kalyana, and of the fifth viz., 
that of the Yadavas, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. It is 
curious to observe that all these, with the exception of Badami, 
are situated in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and have 
no connection with the main Maratha country. It also deserves 
observation that MaharSstra has always been politically connected 
with the Kanarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs of 
its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have 
done. 

The SilAh^ra dynasty. 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the 
whole Maratha Empire, we have Inscriptions of three branches 
of subordinate or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family 
which was called Silara or Silahara. They trace their origin to a 
mythical personage, named JImutavahan?, who is mentioced io 
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Buddhistic books as a Bodhisattva or a person whoso predominant 
fedling is benevolence. 

The Kolhaji'h Siiahar.\s. 

Of the three branches, one ruled over the 'listriet.s <,{ 
Kolhapur, Miraj and Karhad. It was compose! of liftoon 
prince?. This was the latest of th.e three dynasties. We 
have an Inscription (»f the last prince Bhojadeva II published in 
Volume III of the Literary Society in 18’! hy Dr. Tayh r. In 
Volume II of our Journal there are notices hy Bal ( Sanyadhar 
Shastri of Inscriptions, one of which, dated Saka, refers to 
Vijayaditya, the fourteenth prince ; another, «iate»i IttSH Saka, to 
Gandariiditya, the thirteenth ; and a third to Vijayaditya already 
mentioned. In Volume XIII we have a facsimile, iranscript and 
translation of a copper-plate grant of ( land.ariidityn, dated 1U32 
Saka, corresponding to 1110 A. D., puhli.shed by 1‘andit Bhngvan- 
lal. This dynasty appears to have been founded in the time of 
the R&strakuta king Krsna III and exterminated by the Yfulava 
king Simghana, who subdued the lest prince Blnra. 

The North Konkan HjlAhauas. 

The dynasty of the Sildharas of Northern Konkan w-ns founded 
in the time of Amoghavarsa I, the Hasirakuia prince. He assign- 
ed that province to Pullasakti and to his .sim Kapardin Ixd'mging 
to-that family, as we see from Inscriptions o,’cun ing in the 
Kanheri Caves, copies of which, prepared hy West, have been 
published in Volume VI of our Journal. Two of tliese In.scrip- 
tions were ay.ain generally inspected hy Pandit Bhagvunlal, and 
his versions of the portions he saw', are given in Vhdume Xlil. 
The date.s occurring in them are 775 and 779 of the Saka era. 
There is a facsimile, tran.script and translation of a grant by 
Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated Saka 1049 <tr 1127 
A. D., in Volume XXI, published by Profess<.)r K. B. Pathak. An 
Inscription on a stone found near the old Government House at 
Parel, which is now in the Society’s Museum, has been published 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII. It records the assign- 
ment of a portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of 
Maholi in Salsette, which was in the possession of Ananta Prabhu 
Pai, for the worship of VaidyanAtha Deva by a king of the name 
of Apar&ditya in the month of Magha in the year 1109 Saka, 

»7 ( R. G. Bbsndarkar's Werks, Vol. III. ] 
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correspondinR to 1187 A. D. One of these two Apar&dityas, pro- 
bably the later one, was the writer of the Commentary on the 
Smrti of Yajfiavalkya, which is so famous. This dynasty was 
puf an end to, a short time after 1260 A. D., by the Yadava prince 
Mahadeva who vanquished Somesvara, the last ruler of Northern 
Konkan. 

The South Konkan SilSharas. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was established in 
Southern Konkan in the time of Krsna I of the Rastraku^ 
dynr.sty, about the middle of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era. 
The genealogy of this branch up to Saka year 930, corresponding 
to 1008 A. D., is given in the Kharepatan grant published in 
Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. The subse- 
quent history of this branch we do not know. 

The Kadamba Dynasty. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes 
and chiefs, viz., that of the Kadambas. Dr. Fleet gives in the first, 
seven Inscriptions (No. 1 — 7) of princes, beginning with Kakustha- 
varman, and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, the names of 
the princes in which are different. But all the records -speak of 
the princes as sons of Harlti and of the Manavyagotra, and as 
worshippers of Mahasena and the Matrs or goddesses. The Early 
Calukya princes are so described in their plates. Again, Dr. Fleet 
gives in his first article in Volume IX one Inscription of another 
set of Kadamba kings or chiefs, and seven in his second article. 
The names here are different from those in the other Inscriptions. 
Of these the second chief Jayakesi is spoken of in the grants as 
having made Gopapattana or Goa his capital. His grandson 
Jayaken II married MailalamahadevI, the daughter of Vikrami- 
dit/a II ( 1076 A. D. — 1126 A. D. ) of the Later Calukya dynasty, 
and this circumstance was considered as having conferred so 
much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 

The chiefs are also described as Banavaslpuravaradhlsvars, 
i. e., lords o: the great city of Banavasl, and, like many such expres- 
sions, it means that they were descended from a line of princes 
who reigned gloriously at Banavasl. And we know from other 
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sources that Banav&st in North Kanara was ruled over hy princes 
of the Kadamba race. The princes, therefore, who are described in 
terms similar to those used in the case of the Early Calukyas were 
the rulers of Banav&sl, and were contemporaries or even piedeces- 
sors of the Early Calukyas. They were adherents of the Jainas, and 
their grants are made to Jaina temples. The later Kadninhas of 
Goa were an offshoot of the oi-iginal Banavasl Kadc.mbas, as the 
Konkan Calukyas were of the dynasty that ruled over Kalyina 
and were adherents of Brahmanism. 

In Volume XII are published three copper-plate grants of 
princes of the Vijayanagara dynasty by Dr. Fleet. One, dated 
1276 Saka, was made by Bukkaraja, the founder of the dynasty ; 
another by Harihara, his son and succes.sor, and is dated 1301 
Saka; and the third, dated 1434 Saka, is by Krsnar:iyu. In 
Volume IV is published a grant in which Madhava, Harihara’s 
Viceroy at Jayantlpura, which is to be probably identified with 
BanavasI, is represented t(j have besiejod Cioa, killed hosts of 
Turuskas, probably Mahoniedans, and captured the place. After 
his death Narahari was appointed Viceroy. Madhava who is 
spoken of as the Great Counsellor, and the Acarya w-ho introduced 
the path marked down by the Upani?ads, granted the village of 
Kuchara as a means of subsistence to 25 families of Brahmans. 
The boundaries of the village w'ere : — to the east, the village of 
PSta, to the south, the village of Mhapana, to the west, the sea, 
and to the north, the village of Paraulya. All these villages are t«i 
the south of Mai wan and north of Vengurla, and the village 
Kuchara, to which, in honour of Madhava the Viceroy, the name 
Madhavapurl was given, is probably the present village of 
Kochare. It thus appears that the territory of the Vijayanagara 
kings extended at that time to Vengyrla and Malwan. The grant 
was made in Saka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A. l>., by Madhava, 
but appears to have been carried out by his successffr, Narahari 
Madhava, called Mahapradhana, who is represented as Bukka ’s 
Viceroy, governing the BanavasI Twelve Ihousand, in an 
Inscription, dated Saka 1290 = 1368 A. D., existing at BanavasI. 

In Volume VII, Dr. Bhau Daji has published Inscriptions of 
the Vakataka dynasty occurring at Ajanta, In Volume 
have a facsimile, transcript and translation of an Inscription in 
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the temple of Amran&tha near Kalyan by the same scholar. He 
read the date as 783 Saka, but in a revised transcript and transla* 
tion of the same Inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in 
Volume XII, it is read as 982. 

In Volume I, we have a very valuable record of the Param&ra 
dynasty of Malwa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur, 
and was translated by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. It has recently 
been edited by Kielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. II. 

In Volume XXI, we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanauj occurring in certain Inscriptions on 
stones at Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni are Rfimabhadra, Bhoja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala, each preceding one being father of 
the SucceedinfT. The names occurring in certain copper-plate 
grants are the same, with the exception of the last, and the order 
is the same. The princes also are represented as issuing their 
charters from Mahodaya which is another name of Kanauj ; and 
still they were considered as belonging to a different dynasty from 
tl at of Kanauj. Mr. Bhanderkar after an examination of the 
arguments advanced, comes to the conclusion that the princes are 
the same as those of the stone Inscriptions, and he also explains 
the difference as to the last name. 

In another paper in the same Volume he discusses the 
question of the race of these kings, and concludes that 
they were the Gurjaras against whom our Rfistrakula 
princes, Dhruva, Govinda III, Krsna II, and most of the others, 
were at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful. This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century, since its second prince Vatsaraja was a contemporary of 
our Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina 
Harivamsa, was reigning in Saka 705, corresponding to 783 A. D. 
Mahendrapala, the patron and pupil of the poet Rajasekhara, was 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja, and was on the throne in 903 
A. D. and 907 A. D. Rajasekhara traces the pedigree of his patron 
to the race of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a Gurjara 

and a foreigner, though naturalized and become a thorough 
Hindu. 
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I subjoin a list of the remaininfr miscellaneous Inscriptions. 

Vol. I, pp. 96-103 — A record of the benefactions of the Kmperor 
Akbar at Palitana to the Jains and of the Kiddsmith 
Tejapal. 

Do. p. 259. — Copy of an Inscription found on a tablet at 

Naif pur. 

Vol. X, p. 19. — Copper-plate Kraut of Gurjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 Saka, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Do. p. 46. — Rudradeva's Inscription at Anainakond, dated 
1064 Saka, a transcript and translation of — , by 
Bhau Daji. 

Do. p. 63. — A revised transcript and translation of the 
Inscription on the Delhi iron i)illur, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol. XIV, p. 71.- A few noter on the Iiihcrij ti(>ns in Kutch, by 
V. N. Mandlik. 

Vol. XVI, p. 114. — A Godavari copper-plate prant of the RftjA 
Prthvimula, by Fleet. 

Do. p. 357. — An Inscription from Buddha Gaya of King 
Asokavalla, dated 51 of the era of Laksmana Sena. 

Do. p. 378. — An Inscription from Kota of SivaRana, dated 
796, of the Lords of Malwa. 

Vol. XVII, p. 1. — A Buddhistic Sanskrit In.scription from Java, 
mentioninff the construction of a temple of Tarft in 
the Saka year 700, by R. O. Bhandarkar. 

Vol. XIX, p. 348. — An Inscription on the three ffateways at 
Ahmedabad, 1868 Hamvat, or 1812 A. D., of the time 
of Fattesingh Gaik war, containing an order for re- 
moving a grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX, p. 106. — Inscription on three bricks received from a 
place 200 miles from Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of the usual Buddhistic formula UH?, &c. [ by R.O. 
Bhandarkar ]. 

Do. p. 211 — A grant from the Broach District by Sarhga- 
masiihha, a feudatory, bearing the date 292, pro- 
bably of the Cedi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do, p. 269. — A Kusana stone-inscription and the question 
about the origin of the Saka era, by D. B. Bhandarkar. 



A DEVANAGARI TRANSCRIPT, TRANSLATION AND 
DATE OF A VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 


AND A NEW Interpretation of the figured dates on the 
Grants Of The Valabhi Dynasty. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pap.es 66ff. ] 

This paper was read on the 11th of January 1872 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Rayal Asiatic Society, and was published 
in the Journal of that Society. The Translation and Remarks at 
the end of the paper were published in the first number of the 
Indian Antiquary, bearing date January 5, 1872. — N. B. U. 

The Valabhi copper-plate, a DevanSgarl transcript of which I 
submit to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr. 
Burgess about two months ago. My translation of it, with re- 
marks, has already appeared in the first number of the Indian 
Antiquary.' I will therefore to-day proceed to the consideration 
of its date, and of those of all the Valabhi plates hitherto discover- 
ed and published. 

In this copper-plate the date is given in figures, thus 

The first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower 
end a circular loop with a point coming out on the right, and at the 
top a stroke consisting of two small curves cn the left and a small 
curvilinear stroke on the right. This symbol, more or less modi- 
fied, is often met with in the Valabhi copper-plates and the 
Suristra coins. The second consists of a circle with a smaller 
one touching it internally, and the last resembles the modern 

Devanagarl ^ six. 

Before endeavouring to interpret this date, it must 
be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever 
it may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always 
been understood to signify three hundred^ from the evidence of 

1 It is published in this Volume immediately ufter this paper.— N.B.U. 
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Dr. Burn’s C&lukys and Gurjara plates. But suLscniuently, when 
it was found on the coins of f*)urteen or fifteen different kini^s of 
the Sah dynasty, a doubt was thr(»wn «)n the received interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, on a careful observation of the , numerals on 
these coins, found a variation in the form and number of the side- 
strokes, from which he gathered that the value of the symbol was, 
in some manner unknown to him, modified by tlio.se strokes.’ But 
the exact siKnification of these was civen by our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau Daji. In his paper' on the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals he tells us that the symbol without the ri»;ht-hand 
strokes represents one hundred ; with one stroke it sif’.nifies two 
hundred ; and with two, three hundred. Dr. Bhau’s conclusions 
are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik C’ave-lnscriii- 
tions. I have carefully examined Mr. West’s lithoKrophs’ of 
these, and I am convinced of the truth of this view. In the same 
Inscription ( No. 25 ) the numbers ‘ one hundred ’ and ‘ two 

hundred ’ occur in words as well as figures. The flKures are 

and *7* the first having no side stn ko, while the seer nd lias < no. 
In the same manner, in No. 16, the words correspondiiiK to ‘ two 
thousand ’ and ‘ three thousand ’ occur in the fifth and fourth 
lines, and aloiiK with them the symbol for a thousand with one 
side-.stroke in the first case and with two in the second. In other 
places also wo find the same, so that there can, 1 think, be no 
reasonable doubt as to the truth of Dr. Bhau’s theory. It is also cen- 
firmed by the numerals on the SurAsira coins.* 

The symbol for one hundred in the present copper-plate has 
besides the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I 
first thought that this represented another stroke on the left-hand 
side, so that the whole expres.sed four hundred. But from the 
Nasik inscriptions ‘ I find that the way «)f repre-senting four 
hundred or four thousand was by annexinj; the fifiuro equivalent 
to four to the symbol for a hundred or a thousand. And in the 

] JR AS, Vol. XII, p. 35 note. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII. No. 21. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 

4 Mr. Justice Newton’s paper, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22 pp. 27, 28, 

5 Mr. West's lithographs Nos. 17 and 18. 
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facsimile of one of Dr. Burn’s Gurjara copper-plates given by 
Prof. Dowson,’ in which the date 385 is given in words as well as 
figures, I find that the first symbol has a loop similar to that in 
the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, I think, that 
the first figxire here represents three hundred. The loop is merely 
a flourish. 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens 
have not been s ) successful. We know the symbols for ten, 
forty, eighty, and ninety ; but of the rest we do not know some 
at all, and have but an imperfect knowledge of the others. Dr. 
Bhau quotes an Inscription from Karla in which a symbol some- 
what resembling the second figure in the present plate is given, 
with its value stated in words, as ‘ twenty.’ Other considerations 
also show that the figure must be thus interpreted. It occurs twice 
in the Nasik Inscription No. 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes 
it to be equal to twenty,* but Dr. Bhau attaches that value to it 
in one place, and in the other the symbol appears to have escaped 
his attention, since he gives in his paper on the Numerals* the 
value of the second figure in it only, which is four. The figure 
occurs in that Inscription at Nasik which is considered to be a 
deed of sale, and the deed is there said to have been executed at 
the orders of Gotainlputra in the year represented by the symbols. 
In another Inscription ( No. 26 ), in which Gotamiputra’s exploits 
are enumerated, his' wife assigns the cave in which it occurs for 
the use of religious mendicants in the 19th year PadumSyi. Both 
these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have 
been intended for ten ; for that number is represented by a totally 
different mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same 
figure occurs on a coin of VisvaSah, the 15th king in Mr. Newton’s* 
list. The second figure on his other coins is that which we know 
tepresents 10, and the whole date appears to be 217.. The former 
symbol, therefore, must stand for 20. 


1 JRAS, "Vol. I, Ne jr Series. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. V, p. 43. • 

3 [ JBBRAS, Vol. VIII. J p. 228, under Cave No. 23. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, and Mr. Thomas’s paper on the Sffh Dynasty, 
JRA'J, Vol. XII. p. 5». 
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The last He u re in our rrant retjeinblcs, as I have nbuI, <>ur 
modern 6, and that has penorally boon considered iis value. 
The symbol occurs in one of Dr. Bhau’s quotations’ wlih the 
word fT-J, siKnifyimr six, after it. Tlio date of the pre.-^ent Krant 
is therefore, I feel sure, 326. 

This Rrant is by Dhar.^-sena IV, the {.reat f:randson of Dhara* 
sena II, as I have shown in the genealogical table.* But tlie 
fiKXJred date of the copper-plate of thif. latit monarch, deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Wnthen, is usually considered tt» refer to tlie 
fourth centxiry of .some ora. Mr. Prin.sep' and Mr. Thetmas* inter- 
pret it as oqu.al to 300 + some undetermined quantity. The Bev. 
Philip Anderson’’ thinks it to be 330. Dr. Bhau, in his paper on the 
Numerals, pives five dates with their facsimiles from Valubhl 
plates. None of thes.o latter re.somble.s the date in any of tl etlireo 
grants I know of, but the one which is .somewhat like that in 
Mr. Wathen’s plate, is interpreted by him as 332. In the sanio 
Volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,* ho assipns to 
Dharasena II, the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, are not 
to bo mot with in the former list. If, then, I have interpreted the 
date in the pre.scnt copper-plate correctly, and if, at the same 
time, Mr. Anderson and Dr. Bhau are ri^ht in their rcadinps of 
the dates of Dhara.sonn I, it follows that Dharasena IV roipned at 
V*al*bhl four or .six yearsb3for3his>freat-;;raiul!avhor,or in the same 
year as he, or only four years after him. And even if we assip.n 
to the odd number of the date in Mr. Wathen’s plate, the least 
possible value, viz. 12, and consider t’ne date to be 312, fourteen 
years is too short a time for five reiKUs, or for the Kreat ■f;randK< u 
to come to the throne after his father, uncle, Krandlather, and 
groat-f^raiidfather. The supposition that the « ras used by the 
two monarchs may have been different is, 1 think, unreasonable. 
One of tw'o conclusions then must follow. Either my reading of 

the date of the present grant is wrong ; or Mr. Anderson, Dr. 

1 Sanskrit Numor ils, 1 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, ) p. 229 under Cavo No. 4. 

2 See the Remarks at the end of this paper { N . B.U. 1 

3 JA8B, Vol. VII, p. 349. 

4 Paper on the Sdh Dynasty, I JRA8, Vol. XII, 1 p. 5, note. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 216. 

6 I JBBRAS, Vol. VIII. ] p. 245. 

28 I R. 0. Bhaadarkar's Works, Vol. III.l 
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Bhau and other antiquarians, have assigned a wrong date to 
Dharasena II. 

B’ortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copper- 
plate happens to be in the Museum of this Society. On 
examining the date, which is it will be found that the 

fir.ure representing hundreds has only one side-stroke. And e\en 
in Mr. Watben’s lithographed copy given in the Fourth Volume 
of the Benfjal A.siatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the numerals in the Seventh Volume, the symbol has one 
stroke. All subsequent writers, however, and even Mr. Prinsep 
in another place' add one more. It thus appears that the first 
figure in the grant of Dharasena II is equivalent to 200. But 
this does ncjt aivogether remove the difficulty. The effect of this 
new reading would be to throw back Dharasena II by the whole 
century, if the other two figures were to have the same value as 
that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall presently show that 
a century’s interval between Dharasena II, and his great-grand- 
son w'ould he too long. The question then is, what value should 

be assigned to the other two figures, which are 3?“? . Our know- 
ledge of the symbols for tons is, as I have observed before, im- 
perfect. Something like the .second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate 
occurs in Dr. Bhau’s quotation from the Abhira'^ Inscription at 
Nasik, and ho incerpret.s it jis 2. But I do not find the figure in 
Mr. West’s' lithog.raph of the Inscription ; and instead of thai', 
there is altar the word ^ ( two ), the usual symbol of that number, 
viz. two short horizontal strokes. In the table given by him in 
the same paper I again observe the symbol opposite to the 
number But Dr. Bhau has given no authority for assigning 

that value to it, and I am inclined to think that it is a misprint 
for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20. In fixing 
the value of the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhata, executed the grant of 
Dharasena II, and also the present one. 

Dr. Burn’s copper-platos have acquainted us with the symbols 

1 JASB, Vo’. VII, p. 349. 

2 Paper on tiio Numeralii [ us above quoted ]. 

3 No. 15, 1. 10. 

4. [ JBDUAS, Vol, VII, ] p. 321. 
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for eighty and ninety; and from the Nasik and other Cavo« 
Inscriptions we have been able to determine the vahics of 
three more, viz. those for ten, twenty, and firly.' The 
figure in Mr. Wathen’s copper-plate dees iK-t ro'cniMo 
any of these five. It must therefore l)e interpreted ns 
thirty, fifty, sixty, or seventy. If these values were assigned to 
it .successively, the date would bo 232, 252, 262, or 212 ( the last 
figure, consisting of tw’o simple strokes, clearly representing 2 ), 
and Skandabhata's tenure of ofHco would be ‘J l, 74, 64, or 54 yours. 
The last number must 1)0 accepted as iho mi st prol able, and it 
thus determines the date to be 272, and hence the sy nils d must l)o 
understood to represent seventy. A tenure of 54 yours would not 
be too long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, 
thoui’.h there v/ould be a very great degree of improbability in 
the supposition of each of three or ftiUr members of a family 
holding it successively for as long a period. George 111 reigned 
for 60 years, but the reigns of George IV and William IV were 
very short. The symbol the value of which I have been discuss- 
ing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of time, to that for seventy in Uudrud&mun s Girnar In- 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. 
Mr. Prinsep’s transcript' of it is, ? , General Jacobs and Mr. 

Westergaard’s* i and Dr. Bhau’s > . Dr. Bhau's* differs from 
the other two in having a stroke on the right-hand side, and this 
makes it look rather like 40. Of the three, it resembles the figure 
in Mr. Wathen’s plate the least, the other two l)eing more like it. 

Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate is also in the Museum of 
this Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn s No. 4, a 
modern Devan&gari transcript of which is given in the Seventh 

1 In hU table Dr. Bhau given symbols for 30 and 70, but I have not been able 
to find bis evidence for them in his paper. One of those he puts do**rn 
under 70 is very unlike the transcript he himself gives of the symbol for 
that number occurring in RudradSman's Inscription. And the transcript i , 
as I have shown further on, different from that given by two previous 
transcribers. 

2 JASB. Vol. VII, p. 334, lith. 

3 JBBRA8. Vol. I, p. 149, lith., 1. 4. 

4 J6FBA8, Vol VII, No. 22 lith., 1. 4. 
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Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. The grantor in both cases 
is the same. He was, as I have shown,* SlUditya, II, the third 
king after Dharasena IV, the grantor in the present plate. The 

figured date of both is .* The first symbol stands for 3C0 

and the last for 6. The value of the second, which resembles the 

letter sa , has generally be3n taken to be 70. But we have 

already assigned that value to a totally different symbol, and if 
this also were taken to represent 70 the date of these two plates 
would be 376 ; i. e., the interval between Dharasena IV and SllS- 
ditya II, would be 50 years, and that between this latter king and 
Dharasena II, 10 i years. The minister who prepared the deed in 
Siladitya’s time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabhata, so 
that this reading would give to the father and son together a 
tenure of the office for at least 104 years. But, as I have already 
remarked, the son holds an hereditary office only for a short time 
if the father has enjoyed it for a long time. Each year added to 
the father’s tenure must, it appears to me, be taken away from the 
son’s. There is probably no instance in history of a father and 
son holding an office in succession for 104 years. I think, there- 
fore, that the second symbol in these places cannot have been 
meant for 70. The only tens now available in fixing the value of 
this symbol are 30, 50, and 60, the rest having been already ap- 
propriated. 30 would not do, as the resulting date 336 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten years. Sixty would, like 
seventy, give, I think, too long a time to Skandabhata’s son. But 
even if it should be thought otherwise, the dates on the Sah coins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consi- 
deration as equal to 50 rather than 60. For after Budra Sah,* the 
twelfth in Mr. Newton’s list, reigned in succession his two 
sons, Visva Sirhha and Atri Dama, then his grandson Visva Sah, 
son of Atri DSma, and after some interval his third son, Asa 
Dama. One of Rudra Sah’s coins bears the date 197, one of Atri 
Dama’s 214, one of Visva Sah’s 227, and one of Asa Dama’s, a date 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. 18, 

2 JASB, Vol. VI r. p, 349. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII. 
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the second symbol in which is the one we have been considerinff. 
The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, fur a coin of 
his predecessor bears the date 227. But 40 has another and well* 
ascertained symbol ; and 30, 1 have rejected above on independent 
Krounds. The value which ranks next in probability is 50; 60 
would render Asa Datna’s roi^n t(K» lonir, and make him live 
about 40 years, or 33 at least, after his second brother. The date 
of Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate an<l of Dr. Burn’s, the Krnnbir 
in both of which is Slladitya II, appears thus to be 356. Dr. Bhau 
f'ives under one Slladitya the date 338,' and under another 346 
and 348. Pie does not tell us whether these are his interpretations 
of the fiimres in the two c«)pper-plates I have Iwen speaking of, 
hut if they are, I do not know on what nutht»rity ho takes the sym- 
bol resomblimr the letter ^a tc' represent 30 or 40. In his own 

table of numerals he does not put the symbol under 30 or 40, nor 
does it occur there at all. . 

My conclusions therefore are that the fipuro stands 
for 50, and V for 70, and that the date of the Krant of 

Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272, and not 330, 
332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, as ^iven by the various writers 
I have Quoted, of Dharasena IV, 326, and of Slladitya II, 356, and 
not 375. The interval between Dharasena II and Sll&ditya II is 
thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations of the dates 
hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppejse. 
According to Dr. Bhau the whole dynasty did not last for more 
than 40 years." The rea.son generally given is that though there 
were many successions to the GSdi during the interval, only one 
minister and his son served all the kings. But there is, I submit, 
no impossibility whatever in the circumstances of a father and 
his son holding an office for 84 years between them. Henry 111 and 
Edward I reigned in England for 91 years. And 40 or 45 years 
is certainly too small a period for seven or eight reigns. It 
appears to me very improbable that a son of the 
great-grandson of a king should be reigning only about 45 years 
after him. And Slladitya If, the grantor in Mr. Wat hen’ s second 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 245. 

2 Ibid. 
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plate, was the son of the gTeat-erandson of Dharasena IT, as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

The question remains, — To what era are these dates to be 
referred ? A Rood many antiquarians refer them to Vikrama’s, 
and some to that of the Valabhl dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, thinks the era used to be the Saka,’ and our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau, has consistently maintained this for many 
years. , My humble opinion coincides with Dr. Bhau’s. Not only 
do w« find the words Saka-Kfila used in those records of the 
period in which the era is specified, but I think there is a reason 
why that era should have been used. The name Saka-nrpa-ksla, 
or the era of the Saka king, and the fact of the existence of such 
an era, show that there was a great king from whose date it 
originated, that he and his descendants governed the country, and 
that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to the 
Indian Aryas by the name of Sakas. Now, from the Cave-Inscrip- 
tions and the Surastra coins, we find that the whole of Gujarat 
and a great part of Maharastra, with some ad.acent countries, 
were for about three centuries governed by kings who called 
themselves Ksatrapas. Though a Sanskrit etymology has been 
given to the word, there can be no question that it is of foreign 
origin and is the same as the Persian word Satrap. The earliest 
person who is known to have borne the title was Nahapana, spoken 
of in the Cave-Inscriptions as the Ksatrapa of a king named 
Ksaharfita. Another Satrap was called Castana. These three 
names are unquestionably foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name Sah of the Satrap dynasty of Surastra is also 
not of Sanskrit origin. It appears, therefore, that the kings who 
bore the title of Ksatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they 
were afterwards domiciled in the country, used the Sanskrit 
language, and took Sanskrit names. Nahapana or his sovereign, 
or any one else who conquered this portion of India and esta- 
blished the Satrap dynasty, must have been the Saka king from 
whom the era originated. And Usavadata, the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, is called a Saka in one of the Nasik Inscripiions.‘ 
The era must have been used by the dynasty itself, and conse- 


1 Paper on the Sflh Dynasty. 

8 No. 14, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 82. 
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quently by the people, ju.st a.s wo at the pre.sent day. even in mir 
private transactions, use the Christian ora. 

When the Satraps were .superseded hy the Valahhts in 
SurJlstra, and by the Cftlukya.s in Mahfir&stra , the same era 
to which the people had beon accustomed f«tr about throe 
centurie.s mu.st have continued in u.se, and beon used by the 
conquerin': dyna.sties themselves. After the Marathas had 
put down the Mahomedans and c.stablishod tlioir sway, they 
always used the Mahomedan era, sometimes alonf.: with, 
but often witiiout, the Saka, not withstand ini: the endeavours 
of Shivaji to san.sk ritize his Durbar. And this Mahomedan era 
continued to be used even by llritish Mumlatdnrs, Mohalkaris, 
and Munsifs in their official letters until recently. From whnt 
has taken place in recent times, we may infer wluit must have 
occurred fifteen centuries ni;o. If we have scon the Maratha 
Rd.}&s and the Brahman Peshwas Ufiini: the Mahomedan .era, not- 
with.standiiu: that they had the advantar.o of an* ther moreaiudtnt, 
we should certainly expect to find the Valubhls and the Calukyas 
u.siiiK the era *)f the Satraps whom they succeeded, especially 
when they had no *tther. 

And if we refer the ValnVhl dates (*> the era of .^'aka kinrs, we 
arrive at an intclliv.iblc start inn-point for .lie Valal Itl *ra, r.tcor- 
tained hy ^'ol. Tod to have commenced in A. iv 'I’he dHVt? 272 
ot the nrant of l.)liara.-;ena II, if rfdorred to the era of Vikrama is 
equal to 210 A. P, i. e , the Valabhl era must ho suppo.^ed to have 
orininated 103 years after Dharasena’s nrant was executed. But 
it is difficult t*) conceive what event in the hi.story of tlujse kinns, 
so important as to nive rise to a new era, could have taken place 
at that time, except it be the overthrow of the dynasty c r the 
destruction of Valabhl. But we have n*» evidence to sh<<w that 
there was a revolution in the c*mntry in 319 A. n. Valabhl was 
the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwen Thsang, and the 
overthrow of a reigning family does not appear to me to be such 
an occurrence as would give rise t** a new era called after the 
family. It would in such a case bear the name «)f the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the date 272 were referred 
to the Saka-ksla, it w<juld be equivalent to 350 A. I)., i. c., it would 
show that Dharesena II was reigning at Valabhl in the 31st year 
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of the era of his family. The best startinjr-point for the era is, in 
my opinion, the coronation of Drona-Simha, the second son of 
Bhatftrka. The latter had, no doubt, laid the foundations of the 
greatness, of the family, but he and his first son did not assume 
the title of Kintr, and were called Senapatis or Commanders of 
forces. Drona-siihha is the first member of the dynasty to whom the 
title of fttahfiraja or King is given in Mr. Wathen’s first copper- 
plate, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by the 
only sovereign of the whole world, whoever he may have been. 
The independence of the Valabhl kings therefore dates from this 
event. 

After Drona-Simha, his two brothers governed the kingdom 
successively. The reigns of brothers succeeding each other can- 
not be very long, and even Guhasena, the son of Dharapatta the 
last brother, and father of Dharasena IT, must have been a pretty 
old man when he began to reign, for he came to the throne after 
his three uncles and his father. Drona-Simha also must have 
received the title of Maharaja some years after he succeeded his 
• brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a sufficiently long 
period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Simha and the whole 
reigns of his two brothers and Guhasena. These considerations, 
in my opinion, go a great way towards showing that the Valabhl 
prince^used the era of the Saka kin'.s. Mr. lergusson refers the 
dates in the grants to the Valabhl era’ ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it should have escaped his notice that 272 years~-or, 
according to the old reading, 330 years— is far too long a time for 
the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, 
supposing even that the era began from the date of the original 
founder of the dynasty, and not from that of Drona-Simha’s 
coronation. 

The conclusions, then, at w’hich I arrive are that the date of 
the grant of Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272 Saka, 
corresponding to 350 A. D. ; that of the present grant is 326 Saka 
or 40-4 A. D., and that of those of Slladitya II is 356 Saka, i. e., 
434 A. D. 


1 JRAS, Vol. IV, New Ssries. p. M. 
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Since the above was written, Mr. BurRess has kindly placed in 
my hands the second halves of two copper-plate prants t>f the 
dynasty found in the ruins of ValabhI. Both art* j;roatly damaped, 
but the smaller one more so than the other. The surface was ac 
first covered over by a thick crust of some hard but brittle sub- 
stance, so that the letters were not distinct. What was<'bsorvoble 
on the smaller plate was the sipn-manual of the kinp and the date. 
But the date without the name of the Rrantor was of little use. 1 
then placed the plate.s in a vessel containing water mixed with 
tamarind for a whole night, and the next niorning when the hard 
substance had softened a little, scratched it off with a knife. The 
letters are now more distinct. In the first line of the nnallcr 
plate the following words occur 

»fi5fr7T “Sri Sila... whose second name Dlirrindditya was 


procured for him by his enjoyment of prosporiiy being..." Iho 
part of the plate, containing the syllables forming the latter 

part of the name and two or three words more, is broken off. I hen 
follow the words after which some letters are illegible; 

and then “ commands ‘ Be it known t<» you. 


Dharmaditya, we know', was another name of .^iladitya, son of 
Dharasena II, and the w’ords preceding his name in ocher places 
are the same as here. The grantor, thercl to, is Siladitya I. Iho 


date is VoOty . The first figure has om* sidc-.sen ke only, t n 

which account it repre.-enls 200. The second is that wliicli 
.stands for 80 in Dr. Buvr.'s pla'ijs. The c.ino’on cli. r l, boweyt r, 

on which the segments here st.Hid is not tjiiue u .* cr.ugJii. line, 

and the whole has the appearance <-1’ tw- i.'-n gi.iar circhr. 
touching each other. But tlie figure occurs in this siigiuiy luodx- 
lied form on some coins' <>1 the Saix dyiui! iV- I O'’ bi -t figuii! i.- ( , 
so that the whole date Is 28('. This rimmrk.ddy coniui.n. my 
reading of the date of Mr. Whvthen’s fir. t plat.', and .■ pc iaily <.f 
the .second figure in Ic. II the date of tois gram o( tl'< .-on tunl 
successor of Dharasena II is 280. that of . ne .O Dhara.-cna him- 
self may well he 272. 

Those two plates,^ broken and mutiluted as t.icy .urc. are veiy 

2 Se71^IrrNev7t7n*s“pape"n^^ VII. 2S. ..sder Undr.* S.^U.. ^ 

3 These have been translated in the Indian VoIuthc- I. pp. 4.>ir, 

and are included in this volume later. [ N. B. L . J 

29 ( R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, YoU III J 
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interestlnp. Those hitherto discovered record grants of land to 
Brahmans, hut in these I observe grants made to Buddhistic 
Viharas or monasteries for the support of the mendicant priests 
fio n “ the four quarters residing in them ”, as well as for pro- 
viding the means of worshipping the great Buddhas, such as 
incense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in the larger plate is to 
a Vihara constructed at the village of Yodhavaka, by the minister 
Skandabhaia, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
thus see that the Valabhl kings patronized Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism still 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism ; and the worship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion. But 
I reserve the.se plates for a fuller consideration on seme future 
occasion. 
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Antiquary, Volume I, p. 45* 
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{\< I TfR»i!^r«ffrtTripTjRipqj^rr5iTiQ«3ri0ivr^^ 
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5^14 3fqnfRflMfui I '^.V I ai?I?rqR»lr?n S^jirr: f'fR': ?pq. 

^5 iT%T^ qr R qf^qeq’RiTrfi^R5^qi^i'^^R3'5T'^»'^‘q^ 1 1 3ift(qp^*q- 
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riTi5q^^q%R; f<^|%rrJR% | i [" J 

HiR « 0 ^ ^ a. 3TT-T15 ^ RR. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. 14ff. ] 

TRANSLATION. 

Welfare ! From Valabhi. From Bhatarka the great Mahe- 
svara’ who obtained greatness by a hundred wounds received in 
the midst of a circle of friends of matchless might, who, with 
main force, had subjugated their enemies — who won the attach- 
ment [ of kings ] by his gifts, respectful treatment and equable 

— ^ ^ ■ — 

1 Devotee of Mahesvara or Siva, The Valabbi kings probably belonged te 
tbe M&beHvara Sect, 
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conduct;, the results of that Rreatness — who, by the power of the 
kinRS attached to him, obtained sovereiRnty, and whose royal 
race is unbroken,- sprang Sri’ Ouhasena the great M&hesvara, — 
who had all his sins washed away by bowing at the lotusdike 
feet of his mother And father — who, sword in hand, from hia 
childhood manifested great prowess, by breaking the ranks of the 
maddened elephants of his enemy,— the rays of the nails of whose 
feet were mixed with the light of the crow-n jewels of the enemies 
laid prostrate [ at his feet J by his valour,- -who delighted the 
hearts of his subjects by excellently protecting thenj, thoroughly, 
according to the method proscribed in the Smrtis,* and thus 
rendered his title of Raja literally true, — who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness, depth, genius and w'ealth, excelled K&ma,^ the muon, the 
King of mountains,* the ocean, tlie preceptor of the Gods,* and the 
Lord of wealth," — who sacrificed his owm interests os if they were 
as worthless as straw, by his readiness to extend protection from 
dan;;er to those who sought an asylum with him, — and, who 
delighted the hearts of learned men, friends and favourites, by 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and who was the very 
incarnate I moving on legs 1 delight of the whole extent of the 
world. Hi.s son was Sri Dharasena the great Mahesvara — whoso 
stains of sins were wholly washed aw'oy by the water of the GnhgA^ 
in the shape of the rays from the nails of his father’s feet, — whoso 
wealth was fed on by hundreds of thousands of favourites, — who 
war, resorted to as it w'ere, out of love for his beauty, by many 
acquired virtues, — who astonished all archers by his innate power 
and acvquired skill, — who continued the charitable grants made by 
former kings, — who averted the evils destructive t») his subjects, — ■ 
who shewed himself to be the common abode of Sri* and 8araH> 
vati,’ — whose exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the wealth 

. 1 Thib is an honorific, prefixed to the names of kins^. 

8 Law-bocks. 

3 The God of Love. 

4 Himalaya. 

5 Brhaspati. 

6 Kubera. 

7 The water of the Gahgil is white, according to Hindu poets, and rays of 
light are also white ; hence the resemblance. 

8 The Goddess of wealth. 

9 Goddess of learning. These t-A'o are supposed always to live apart. 
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and power of his united enemies, and who, by exploits, obtained 

P 

unsullied royal dignity. His son was Siladitya, the great Mahe- 
svara, who meditated on his father’s feet, — who filled the circle of 
all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which were united in 
him, and which delighted the whole world,— the burden of whose 
great desires was borne successfully by his shoulders, which were 
brighter than those of others, in consequence of his conspicuous- 
ness amongst the allies, who had obtained distinction by winning 
a hundred battles, — whom it was always very easy to please by 
writing sago epigrams, though his own mind was purified by the 
study of all sciences in all their branches, — who, though trans- 
cending all people in the unfathomable depth [ of his heart], was 
of a very benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds, — ■ 
who obtained great fame by clearing the obstructed path trodden 
on by kings of the Krta' age, — whose enjoyment of the sw'eets of 
affluence was refined by his adherence to justice, and thus pro- 
cured for him his other name of Dharmaditya.® His younger 
brother was Sri Kharagraha, the great Mahesvara, who meditated 
on his ( brother s ) feet, who bore the sovereign power though it 
was an object of desire to the loving elder one, who was like the 
elder one of Upendra,* as a bullock ( bearer of the yoke ) bears on 
his shoulders something that is great, simply on account of the 
pleasure he took in executing his (brother’s) commands, and 
while doing so he did not allow his virtue to be diminished, 
either by love of pleasure or vexation — whose mind — though his 
foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre of the crown jewels of the 
hundred kings subjugated by his prowess — was not affected by 
arrogance, or a fondness to treat others with indignity, — to coun- 
teract whom ( whose power ), setting aside submission, there was 
no way even for enemies reputed for manliness and pride, — who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the whole world. 


1 The kings of the Kpta or the first age of Hindu Mythology •were very 
virtuous ; and their ways and manners were forgotten. SilSditya trod 
in their foot-steps. 

2 Literally — ‘ the Sun of justice or virtue.* 

3 Upendra is a name of Visi^u ; and the allusion here is probably to Kps^a, in 
whoso favour Balarama, his older brother, or guru, — the word in the origi" 
nal,— resigned the kingdom. 
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resisted with main force the pro;^ress of ihe sport of Kali,' whu.so 
heart was noble and untouched by ail the faulis which litilo men 
are prone to, — and who obtained the first place anu)nc..st men of 
valour by the royal Laksmi’ «)f a host of inimical kine;' voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-known vah.ur and skill 
in the management of weapons. Ills .s« n who meditated on his 
feet was Sri Dharasena, the fyreat Mahcsvara, wl.o ^ave exceed- 
ingly Kroat delipht to the hearts i)f learned men by the acquisi- 
tion of all the sciences, — who in his stock of virtue and liln'rality 
in Kivinp away, found a device, by which waseftectini the defeat 
of the desires of his enemies, who, thoinrh his thoujjhts were deep 
( in his breast ), in con.scquence of his havinj^j been thonu^jhly 
acquainted with variou.s sciences, arts, and witli tlie ways *)f the 
world, was (if a very l)onev(»lent disposition,-whose unafiVcied humi- 
lity and chastened manners, were his ornaments, who dtslroycd 
the pride of all enemies by his powerful and massive arm, which 
carried the Hat;: of victory in a hundred buttles, and whose eom- 
mand.s were obeyed by the whole cireh? of klnf;s, w'hof.o skill in 
the manarrement of w'capon.s he had (hjfeated by the mi^jht of his 
bow. His younger brother who modi taled on his feet was the 
great Mahesvara Dhruvasona, who surpassed i 11 previous kings 
by his good deeds,-- who acc<>mj)li'l!ed things that were; v(!ry 
difficult to accomplish, wlio was v\lo\ir itself in a human form, 
— who was respected as if he were Manu hiim i li hy his subjects, 
with hearts full of love for his great virtues, wlu- was the very 
lorif oi. I'.nises' without ii'.c . pi.i:-, ioil-; ;zi ’■liiioug. .'.i.d (la* 
can.so of joy i'.i others, -.vho w.'s the vor siui in;: oni, tiu! dis- 
peller of darkm’s-; Ity lilling all <(uai wiiii iht- I.rigi't jiisirn 

(of his I'reau jirowc s ] -wii-., inspiri ; coiilidiuic. ' in id ■■ solhocis, 

1 The principle of evil. Ktili i' 'U.'P‘>v('(| hiivc Pill ■ aj;3'.' jh tfu* i»ru 
iige, .vhicli is callcil K'ii li-yvij'.i. 

2 Tho triumph of a ('oii>i -.ts in lii . -rrr * Vii.,r him .t v Juntary 

tMihraro. 'I'lu* ro\,il pc/,\er trul .'i.;:*.* v- .1 r i -'i . i* .irf p<*r"»oai- 

lied as LalcMup wr.o is ;iura^M#v! hy ih*- ..ilotH*. 

3 i. c.. The moon. 

4 There is a iday iicro o:. tlu- wtuvi Kal , h* u m* .• hipo' -rf iho jrjoon * 
and * an art.* The moon Ii k! til ht-r •]! .* . >. <• ,% i h il, tnd iIm» kin>{ iva*< 
versed in all the art-. 

5 There is a play here on the ‘.v-,irds ]>r..k! ''. prntyaya, .1 rtohaMiiha. ri^aTna 

and vidadhSriii, which are rei-hni'';tl u'^ci hy Ihin.ni. The grammati- 

cal moauiug is eucloaod tviibiu brak'jcs iii the tvjL*, 
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as to tho acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of a great many 
purposes, and the increase of prosperity [Gramatically construed-— 
prescribing the addition to bases of a termination with a certain 
sense, having letters indicatory of a great many changes, and with 
the augment added on to it 1 5 proficient in determining matters 
about peace,' war, and alliance [ Gram, well- versed in Samdhi or 
phonetic rules, dissolution of compounds and Compounds]; issuing* 
commands proper for the occasion [ Gram, prescribing a substi- 
tute for the original ] and doing’ honour to the good by raising 
them from a subordinate position [ Gram, giving correct forms to 
words by prescribing Guna and Vrddhi changes ], was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the .Salaturiya.* Though 
of great valour, he possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
though learned, he was not boastful ; though he was a lover, his 
passions were subdued ; though his kindness was unchanging, he 
repelled those who were guilty. He rendered his well-known 
second name of Baladitya ( Morning Sun ) literally true, by the 
Warm* love which he engendred in men at the time of his acces- 
sion,* and which overspread the earth. His son is vSrI Dharasena 
who hears on his forhead a crescent of the moon, in the shape of 
the mark of scars produced by rubbing his head on the earth, 
when prostrating himself at his father’s lotus-like feet ; whose 
great learning is as pure as the pearl ornament put on his grace- 
ful ear in his childhood ; the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
alw'ays washed by the w'ater [ poured in the making ] of gifts ; 
whose joy is heightened by the levy of taxes^ as light as the soft 
grasp of the hand of a maiden; who, like the revealed science 
of archery,® has dealt by means of his bow' w'itli all the aims in 

1 Hero the words Siunasa, VigraUa aiul 8aiiulhi are ii'Sed in a doable sense. 

2 Sth3nu and Adesa arc the words lit re. 

3 HoreHho words with a double moanint^ arc Saiuskara, Sridbu, Guna, Vrddhii 
and VidhlSna. 

4 was a native of Salatura» i;i tho country to the west of the Indus ; 
and he is known by tho name of Salaturiya or native of Salatura. 

5 There is a play on the word Anurag-a hero, which moans * redness * as well 
as ‘ love.* The light of tho morning; .sun is reddish. 

6 Udaya is the word here ‘which means 'rise* as applied to the Sun or 

the king. 

7 A pun on tho word Kara w hich moi.ns a ‘ tax * and the * hand *. 

8 The Dhanurveda so translated here, teaches how* to take all sorts of 
aims ; and the king bud actually taken all aims ; hence the comparison. 
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tho world ( takes aims ), — whose commands are iroatotl Ly tl)e • 
circle of subiect kings as tho jewels worn on the l»ea«l who medi- 
tates on his grandfather’s feet and who is the great MShesvara, 
the great lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, tho universal 
sovereign. He, enjoying good health, commands all whom it 
may concern : — “ Bo it know'n to you, that for tl>o increase of tho 
religious merit of my mother and father, I Imve given in charity, 
by pouring water, a field of the area of 56 pacer.'' at the .■•lullu ni 
extremity of Sarkarapadraka, a di.strict of Kikkatajmtra.a villag.e 
in Kalapakapatha in Surastra, to tho nrShmaoa Arjuna, son of the 
B'rahmana Giihadhj'a, residing in Kikkat.'iputra, ft.rmerly < f 
Simhapu ra, honoured among the Brah inana.s ( d Si liiliapu ra, k m iw i ng 
tlio four Vedas, of tho Bharadvaja golra, and t Indent of (lie 
C'handoga Veda. Tho boundaries of the field are, io the east the 
well Vinhalsatkka,- to tho t-outh, the field Vailaka: aikka, - to 
the west, the field Kniumhi-Vinhalu-Satkka, to the in rlh, the 
field of Brahman:i-':a'^ti-l)hava Satkka : And ah o to tho 
Brahmana Manka-Svamin,son of ihe Biahmanaf iuhn'Iliya, residing 
in the village of Kikkatiputra, formerly 'd Siinhapura, honoured 
among tho Brahmanas of Siinhapura, knowing tho lour Vedas, of 
tho Bharadvaja gotra, student of C’handoga Veda : a well oftheana 
of sixteen paces, at the wastorn exitemity of Kikkioiputia village 
in Kalapakapatha in Surastra. The houmlarif :■ are;- To the cast, 
the well C’ati'a-.'iatkka,- to thesoulhund wc.' t" ihe field KuMimhi 
Candra-satkka-and to the lU’rth tlie field Maliattatradai,uka-}attko. 
And also at tho western cxtrc'inity «d the village <d Sarkarapadraku 
a district of Kikkaiaputra, a field of tho area (d 28 paces, tho 

boundaries of which arc, and also a field merstiring fourteen 

paces, tho'boundarie.s of which are... and ahso six pattakas* whor o 

boundaries arc : — to the oast to tho south to the 

west and to the north, the boundary of the village of 

Patanaka. In this manner, the field of VapI, of tlie extuit of 182 

1 i. e. uncompromisingly obayed. 

2 The word in the original is padavarta, which appear^ to have been a 
square measure. 

3 Tho dots indicate portions containing a mention of the boundaries 

Slc. left untranslated. [ N. B. U. 1 

4 Probably a certain square measure. 

80 I R. G.Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. ) 
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paces, is granted, along with its appurtenances, and whatever is 
on it, together with the revenue in kind, or gold, and with 
whatever may be grown on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brahmans before. The whole is not to be 
meddled with by r.ny officer of the king, and is to be enjoyed 
from son to grandson, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, 
the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. On this 
account no one shall obstruct any one, who, in virtue of 
this Brahman-gift, enjoys the land, ploughs it, or allows it to be 
ploughed, or as.signs it over to another person. Ail future kings, 
whether of our race or others, should, bearing in mind that power 
is transitory, and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits 
arising from the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and con- 
tinue it. It is said : — This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, 
such as Sagara and others ; each one obtains the fruit when he 
is in possession. The things given in charity by kings who were 
afraid of poverty, are like flowers which have been used. What 
good man will resume them ? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who takes it away, or 
allows it to bo taken away, lives in Hell for as many years. — The 
PrinCe Dliruvasena is minister (executive officer) here. Engraved 
by Divirapati-Skandabhata, the son of Divirapati Vaisa [? ] bhala, 
minister for peace and war. 326 in the bright half 6f ^iSsHclha, 
My own hand [ sign manual ]. 


REMARKS. 

Three copper-plates of the Valabhl Dynasty have been hither- 
to deciphered and translated. Tw'o of these were discovered by 
Mr. Wathen, and the third by Dr. Burns of Kaira. Mr. Wathen’s 
translation of one of the two and his remarks on the other are 
given in the Fourth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal. One leaf of the latter was afterwards deciphered and 
translated by the Rev. P. Anderson. The translation, a Deva- 
nagarl transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the Third 
Volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal. A transcript 
and translation of Dr. Burn’s copper-plate are to be found in the 
Seventh Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. We shall distin- 
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(niish these by the numbers 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 records a grant of 
land by Dharasena II, the great-grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty and the seventh in Mr. Anderson's list ; and Nos. 2 and 3 
are said to be from Dhruvasena, the thirteenth in the list. 

The copper-plates now translated were put into my hands by 
the Editor.* The grantor, in this case, is Dharasena IV, the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson's list and consequently the immediate predeces- 
sor of the king who is considered as the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3.| 

Dr. Bhau Daji gives, in one place, the dates of five copper- 
plate grants of this dynasty,* w’hilst in another he mentions seven 
dates professedly derived from copper-plates. But he does not 
say when or by whom so many grants of the Valabhl kings were 
discoverd, nor who deciphered and translated them, «)r where the 
plates or their transcripts and translations are to lx* found. Mr. 
Thomas, as appears from his edition of Prinsop’s Essays, knows 
only of the three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kings in all these plates are 
given in the same words ; so that, so far as they go, they may be 
considered to be copies of each other. There are a few varictates 
lectionis, but some of the.se at least must be ascribed to the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published transcript 
of No. 1 is generally correct ; but those of the other two are full 
of mistakes, and it is difficult or impossible in a great many 
places to make out any sense. Any one well acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for himself by comparing 
the several transcripts with that of the present one. Many 
instances of this might be given, but I shall confine mpelf here 
to one. The plays on certain grammatical terms, and Sfilftturlyc, 
the name of P&nini, were not at all mode out by previous deci- 
pherers; Guna-vrddhi was read by Mr, Andersem and the 
Calcutta scholar as Guna-bhridbhih, and Sfil&turlya as Ssla- 
garlyaa But these mistakes are not in the original copper-pldtes. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in the Museum of the L’ombay Asiatic 


1 Tbe Editor of the Icdian Antiquary added the foot-note “They wore 
kindly lent me by Major J. W. Vi ateon. IN. B. If.) 

Z JBBBA8, Vol, VIII, p. 230, 
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Society and I have collated these ( in orieinal ) with the present 
one. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, And which ate 
to be ascribed to the transcribers. The translations based upon 
such transcripts must, of course, bo equally wronfT. 

The gonealogry of the Valabhl kings as gathered from the pre- 
sent grant is as follows : — 

From Bhatarka sprang 

Guhasena. 

1 

Dharasena II. 


/ I I 

Siladitya 1. Kharagraha I. 


Dharasena III. Dhurvasena. 

Dharasena IV,. 

This genealogy agrees in every respect, so far as it goes, with 
that in Nos. 2 and 3. The exact relationship between Bhatarka 
and Guhasena is not given ; but in No. 1 he is represented as his 
great-grandson. Nc, 1 gives also the names of the sevewal sons 
of Bhatarka who succeeded each other. 

The name of the grandfather of Dharasena IV, and brother of 
Siladitya I, is given as Isvaragraha by the translators of Nos. 2 
ahd 3. In the present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
it so even in N(j. 2. Mr. Wathen’s reading of it was Caragraha 
which is nearer to the true name than Isvaragraha. 

From a passage in the description of Kharagraha, the younger 
brother of Siladitya, it appears that duriUg the life-time of the 
latter, the former held the reins of government. For he is there 
spoken of as having administered the affairs of the kingdom in 
. obedience to the orders of his guru which word must, from the 
analogy of the gnru of Upendra or Krsna mentioned ‘there, as w'ell 
as for other reasons, be taken to mean * elder brother. ’ Mr, 
Anderson has entirely misunderstood this passage. The Calcutta 
translator gives the substance of it though the bearing -of,! the 
analogy does not seem to have been cleariy icomprehended. ' There 
appears to have been a sort of usurpation here,* for Sil&ditya’s 
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children were passed over and the kingdom was governed by 
Kharagraha, and after him, by his lineal descendants. The line 
uf Sil&ditya was restored after the death of Dharasena IV, as is 
evident from Nos. 2 and 3. 

According to the translators of these, the immediate successor 
of this king made the grants Nos. 2 and 3, and his name was 
Dhruvasena. There is here a double mistake. Tlio grantor's 
name was evidently Sil&ditya, os may bo ascertained by com- 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding one in the 
transcript of No. 3, and ho was not the immediate successor of 
Dharasena IV. He was great-grandson to Silftditya I, as shown 
in the following genealogy gathered frtiin the original of No. 2, 
now in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society : — 

Siladitya I. 

I 

Doribhata. 

l__ 

. I “1 ■ 1 

Siladitya. Kharagraha II. Dhruvasena III. 
Siladitya II. 

This last, marked Siladitya II, is the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3. 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the writers on 
the Valabhl dynasty except Dr. Bhau Daji' who does not give his 
authoritie.s ; but if they are not the same as mine, the order of 
names given above receives confirmation from what may, for the 
present, be called an independent source. 

In another list given by the same writer,* I find another 
Sil&ditya, placed below Siladitya II. But here again I must 
complain oT his silence as to his authorities. 

It is not likely, though there is nothing impossible in it, that 
Der&bhata, the son of Sil&ditya, should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of his uncle. It appears to me that 
those only whose names in the plates are in the nominative case 
and have the epithet Paramamahesvara prefixed to them, were 
reigning kings. The names of Der&bhata, and Sil&ditya, the father 

1 JBBRA8. Vol. VII, p. 116. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII, r. *45. 
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of Sil&ditya II are in the genitive case in No. 2 and they are not 
styled Paramam&hesvaras. They do not seem, therefore, to have 
8a,t on the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter pftrt of the present copper-plate, 
the letters are not distinct ; so that I am not sure of the readings 
I have given of the names of the fields mentioned as boundaries 
of the pieces of land conveyed. But these names cannot be of 
any importance. 



ON TWO COPPER-PISTES FROM VALABHi. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 45ff. J 

The following are translations of the second halves of two 
copper-plate grants sent to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
from Bhavnagar. The second and smaller «me, 12 inclios by 8>4, 
is greatly damaged ; and the letters arc indistinct in many places. 
The other is 129’4 inches by lOi-i, and is in a better stale of pre- 
servation — the right hand edge only being broken off. 

The grantor in No. I is Dharasena IV, the same as in the one 
translated at pp. 214 ff, ante. The date is also the same, vis. 326, 
the month being Migha instead of AsSdha. The first nine lines 
and a half have not been translated, as the description «>f the 
kings in them is in almost every respect the same as in the cor- 
responding portion of the former and other Valabhl grants. 

The grantor in No. II is Sil&ditya I, the son and successor of 
Dhara.sena II, the king in Mr. Wathon’s first plate. The figured 
date is : — 


7 * 00 ^ 

The first figure having only one side stroke, represents 200. 
The value of the .second w-e know fnmi Dr. Burn’s C&lukya and 
Gurjara plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6 ; so that the whole 
is 286. But the date usually assigned to the father of Silfiditya 
from Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown* that this date 
has been misread and misinterpreted. The first figure in it 
stands for 200, and the value I have assigned to the second 
from evidence available is 70. The date therefore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as they are, are very 
interesting. Those hitherto discovered, record grants of land to 
Brahmans ; but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or Viharas. In the larger plate, the village f»f 
Yodhavaka is assigned to a Vihira constructed by the minister 

1 In a paper in the JBBRAS, Volume X, p. 66ff. This paper has been 
published in this Volume, ante, pp. 214ff. 
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Skandabhata, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. Wc 
see from these, that the Valabhl kings patronized the Buddhists 
as well as the Brahmans : Buddhism flourished at the time side 
by side with Brahmanism, and the worship of images formed part 
of the religion. The geneology of the Valabhl dynasty has been 
given at pp. 236 f, ante. The dates' gathered from the copper- 
plate grants, I know of, are given below. I believe, for reasons 
in the paper just referred to, that the era used in these grants is 
that of the Saka king. 

Dharasena II 272 Saka or 350 A. D. 

.Wditya I 286 Saka or 364 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( 2 grants ) ... 326 Saka or 404 A. D.- 

Siladitya II (2 grants ) ... 356 Saka or 434 A. D. 

Translation of Plate I. 

Sri Dharasena, the groat Mahesvara, the great lord, the king of 
kings, the great ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on 
his grand-father’s feet, enjoying good health, commaiids all whom 
it may concern : — Be it known to you that for the increase of the 
religious merit of my mother and father I have ( assigned ) to the 
assembly of the revered mendicant priests of the Mahayana 
(schooD-coming from the four quarters to the'monastery constructed 
by Divira-pati Skandabhata in the village of Yodhavaka in 
Hestavn-prahSra in Surastra, the four divisions of the same 
village of Yodhavaka : — viz., three for the purpose of ( providing ) 

clothing, food,' [ means of ] sleeping and sitting and medicine : 

for the purpose of [providing] the means of worshiping and 
washing the glorious Buddhas, viz., fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, and oil for lamp,s, and for executing repairs to the monas- 
stery ( lit. for putting aright the broken parts ) ; and the fourth 
part of the same village for the further digging, clearing <>r 
repairing of the tank dug at the same place by Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata, and thus for providing water just at the door, ( lit. at the 
root of the feet ). In this manner, by pouring water, the village 


1 is explained as Pipd^ i* a hall, i, 

of rice in this case, and pKta is dropping ; hence it means the dropping 
of a ball of rice in the Bhik^u's bowl. 
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is assiKii^cl as a chfirity KMut to the inon:\‘^tory, ami tlu' tank 
along with its appurtonancos, ami whatovor is on it, with tho 
creatures living therein, tlie revenue in grain ami m Itl, th.o 
defects' in its condition, and whatever may grow in it spontane- 
ously. The grant is exclusive of wliatevt^r may liave 1 eon given 
to gods or Brahmans hefiire ; is m»t to he inlerfmnl with l.y th.e 
officers of the king ; an I is to last <»n the principle of a lu>le* in 
the earth, as long as tlio miM»n, sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and 
mountains endure. Tliorelore m) one sliall ol)struct the revered 
mendicant priests in tlu? act f>f ploughing tlu* land, causing it 
bo ploughed or assigning it over ( to siune perstui ), in virtue of 
this its condition as an assignment of (Lids. All future kings, 
whether (^f our race or others, hearing in mind tlml powrr is 
transitory and Immanity frail, and knowing tlie gnod fruits ordi- 
narily ari.sing from grants of land, should rec<»gni'/e this our 
grant and contimio it. It is said, «S:c. ( the re.^t as in the trmisla- 
tion of the plate [ in the precooding article. ) ). l le‘|)rince Dliruve- 
*sena is executive otlicor here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandabluoa, tlie son f>f l>iviraj>ati 
Vatra ( ? ) Bhatti, minister for peace ami war. S. 320, the fifth 
day of the dark half of MAgha. 

1 To the list of expressions, the souses of nre not nctMir.Oely known, 

given by Prof. Dowson, I might add ipjiriTM'Jg whifh occurs in sovofAl 
plates. I have however translated it as in tlie text. 

2 — This exprcs.'^ion Bhilniicehidranyflya, wliicli occurs in a great 
many coppor-platc^, and a Inch no tnio has yet at f ompt cd to explain, may 
have .some referonco to the circnmstanco tliat holo'» in the earth are not 
permanent but arc tilled up in the Cfjurse of tune. J hat this fact wat 
often the Hubject ()f thought and remark is «:hown hy the story ( in the 
Taitt. Sam. II. 5, and in the Blnigavata Purdi^a Vf. 9, and other works) 
that Indra transforrcd the sin he incurred by killing \ isvnrupa, the ion 
of Tvastf - among other objects and persons- to the earili, and in conisidera- 
tion of her having taken it, gave her a boon, tliat all holes made in her, 
would bo tilled up in time. The sense of the sentenc e then is that a 
grant is to hast as long as the sun, tlic moon, ^c., shall endure on tbo 
principle of hole.^ in the earth ( Nyaya means a principle; compare the 
Takra-Kaui?‘Jinya and other Ny?lyas ); that is, as holes in the earth are 
filled up in time and the earth is whole ^^gain and so unchanged, 8o a 
grant should survive all revolutions &c., ami last uneVtunged for ever, 

31 t R. G. Bhandarkar s \Vork.i Vuh III. ) 
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My own hand. 

Plate II. 

Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist 
Monastery, found in the ruins of Va'ahhI. 

( ^ ) 

( ) 

?i»n qin *nmf'f5j(3>nn)':wiiJr--- (V) 

'^5fTiqtr<'Ufi5nRW*T,.. ( V ) 

qRs^rR >Tnq?if >T>u'tqiGqii(«R^qi^<^iq'Tih»Ti4 

^ ( > ) 

TTfTJfrVR^ [ ? j TaTfqsr [ ? ] nw ( i 

W3i f^ii^q^qrsih M ( '« ) 

^iqfj^^pr &c. [The rest as usual, a word or two 

only differing ]. 


55^ [ = j i%i%^ 

^ %5TiR q (?5) 


Translation of Plate II. 

Srisila.. the great Mahes vara, whose other name, procured for 

him by the enjoyment was Dharmaditya, commands persons in 

office or holding commissions great ( and small ) and 

others “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of 

the religious merit of my mother and father, I ( have assigned ) 

a field named on the northern side of the river, in the 

village of Raksara-putra (?) in Palatirolahma ( ? ) and 

also a field in the village of Udrapadraka, to the assembly 

of the revered mendicant priests coming from the four quarters, 
and residing in the monastery constructed by for ( provid- 
ing ) clothing, food, and ( the means of ) sleeping and sitting 

...and for the purpose of ( providing ) fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, oil for lamps for the glorious Buddhas, and for the 
.repairing of the monastery ( lit. putting aright the broken parts ). 
These fields are granted by pouring water, along with their ap- 
purtenances, &c. &c. ’’ ( the rest as usual ). 

The son Bhattaditya-yasah is executive officer here. Written 
286 on the 6fch day of Vaisikha Vadya. 

My own hand. 



A MORBI COPPER-PLATE WITH TRANSCRIPT 
AND TRANSLATION. 

[From the Indian Antiquary, Volumo II, 187.^, pp. 251 f. ] 

( This article appeared with the follow inj? prefatory Note 
by the Editor of the Indian Anticpiary : “ Through the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson a loan of this jdato was obtained 
from the Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile 
made, which, however, has only recently been ]>rintcd. I'here 
were two plates a few years ago, but tlio (irst has g<»ne 
amissing : it is supposed that it was lent ninl never returned. 
This is greatly to be regretted, as it d<»ublless gave the gencalofry 
of the royal donor. The date is given in words whicli interpret 
the figures for Samvat 585 in the penultinmto line. In this the 
figure 5 is recognisable enough ; the vertical stroke with a lino over 
it for 8, though found elsewhere, is less usual.— Ed.” ) N. B. U. 

Transcript. 

8I«I;»THIIFW5T9«r 0 5TlT''^"’T-Wf^*|5UTiflJT 0 »mSRir»«ri?ir>TH 

sjubvi-. Mfi- 

wr ^ ' jiqTpj<=F3r'»i»ti»ii%qqNTuq- 

TIJURiqqwqvIi ^ (%5qlT<qi ^ 

R fie fTf [ 4 R'jf : i 

jfirr ^ i v ^ ^ ) fdvd i ufl sfh* 

wrenpi m [ij J i 

qpril fit 3irt^ 8i?rarinf8iibn: ii ft^nr f^niq Wiff- 

I i^lpifNaffliHiiq fR m'j; ii ?if 

II f^sflRl 5Tff I RW 

ff; h 9ar"fnf f ftTiRljlflH 
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[^] [:', ?Nfi: -f fo?j-ii^ h 

[ ^ J II ^ 11, 

Translation. 

[It] is given by pouring water to the Brahmans— and Jajjaka, 
the sons of Slhaditya, residing in the — -hmana Agrahara, of the 
' Sandilya gotra and student of the MaitrEyaniya [ Sakha ], to be 
enjoyed by their descendants as long as the moon, the sun, and 
the oceans endure, on the occassion of Rahu’s touching the disk 
of the sun, for the performance of the Brahman ceremonies-Bali, 

■ Cam and Vaisvadeva, with a view to the increase of the holy 
merit and fame of himself and parents. No country officer shall 
hinder or obstruct these two in the enjoyment of this. And future 
kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind the common 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transitoriness of all power, 
and the fact that humanity is as fleeting as a drop of water 
standing on the leaf of a lolus blown over by a violent breeze ; 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, and momentary ; 
observing that the store of wealth accumulated with excessive 
toil is as unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in contact with) 
wind ; desirous of being free from censure ; wishing themselves 
to be, like the regions of the sky, shrouded in a veib of glory as 
pure as the light of the autumnal moon with her spotless disk ; 
and. endowed with the purest mind — should, at our solicitations, 
confirm this grant of ours. And having reflected on the declara- 
tion of the covenant about the five cardinal sins led down by 
pious Kings of old, and mentioned by the Munis Vyasa and 
others, they should, at our repeated solicitations, remember this 
saying of the authors of the Smrtis : — The grantor of land dwells 
in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; while he who resumes it or 
approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for as many 
years. He who takes away the land granted by himself or others 
incprs the sin of killing a hundred thousand cows. The resumers 
of Brahman gifts are born as large serpents dwelling in the dry 
hollows of trees in the waterless forests of the Vindbya. What 
good man will resume the gifts made by former kings for the sake 
of religious merit, prosperity, and fame, which are like flowers once 
worn or matter vomitted ? Thus reflecting that prosperity and hu- 
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man life are as fleeting as drop of water on a lotus-leaf» and calling 
to mind all that is said here, one should not blot out the fame of 
others. Five hundred and eighty-five years of the Guptas having 
elapsed, the king granted this when the disk of the sun was eclipsed. 
JajflAgya, of a pure mind has written this charter of the king 
who rivals Nrga and Nahusa-a charter containing graceful 
lines of letters, charming on account of the apt words, distinguish* 
ed by its various precepts, and shining by its good and auspici* 
ous utterances, like a Brahman whoso mouth abounds with such. 
Sam vat 585, 5th of the bright half of Ph&Iguna. Sign*mauual of 
jAihka. Engraved by Doddaka, the son uf Sainkara. 



TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OP A COPPER-PLATE 
GRANT OP THE PIFTH CENTURY A. D., 

POUND IN GUJARAT. 

[ Prom the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pp. 19fif.] 

The paper was read on the 13th of April 1871, before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — N. B. U. 

The Tamra-patra, a transcript and translation of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two 
rectangiilar plates, each IIM inches long and 6H wide, originally 
joined together by two thick rings passing through two holes in 
one of the longer sides of each. One of the rings is lost, but the 
other is in a good state of preservation, and has a conical ball of 
copper attached to it, on which the seal is impressed. The line.s 
of engraved letters are parallel to the longer sides. The copper- 
plate was found in a village in the Surat Colleotorate by Mr. 
Manekji Aderji, G. G. M. C., and sent to me to be deciphered and 
translated. 

The characters are a variety of the DevanSgarl, resembling 
that given in the fourth line of Prinsep*s Table, which was useil 
in Gujarat in the early centuries of the Christian era. There 
is, however, some difference in the formation of several letters. 
The 3T differs from Prinsep's in having the upper-most horizontal 
stroke turned up and twisted, and the *r looks like the Roman B 
with the perpendicular stroke placed horizontally. There are two 
vareilies of one resembling that given by Prinsep, and occurring 
also in the Girnar Inscriptions, which consists of two perpendi* 
oular strokes on a horizontal one, that to the left being twisted at 
the upper end ; and the other looks like the Greek p. The ^ and 
the mStrS. look exactly like those in the modern Devanagarl. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be 
a grant of a village named Recchcharam in the district of Ahkule- 
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svars in Gujurat. to one Narayana, the son of (lovinila, a UkvocH 
Brahman of KSsyapa (lotra, residing in Ahliicchatra. The 
king who granted ii: belonged to the flnrjjara dynasty, and was 
named Dadda.* His father’s name was Jayahhata, and his grand 
father s Dada. hroin tlio sign-manual it api>enrs that Dadda 
had ani>ther name, which was Prasanta-raga, au<l Jayahhata was 
also called V Ica-raga. Hut these sound like eu|)honious epithets 
or titles, and could hardly have been proper names, f»)r the first 
means one whose passions are co«>Ic<l, ’ and the other "one whoso 
pass ons have disappeared or ce:ued to exist," expressions which 
persons who are religious, or affect to be st>, delight in. The 
wr.ter or engraver was a minister o| the name of Ueva, the son 
of Madhava. From the openin'^ benediction, the seat of the 
dynasty apiiears i. > have been Hronch. Thu date is .lyestha, 
amavasya or now-morm day, 4IT of Saka Nipa, i. e . of the ora 
now' known as Salivalmna's, coirisjxmding to the t)llj of June, 
495 A. D. The seal hears the natne of Dada, grand-fathur of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The grant is in the usual style of such documents, hut hoars 
what I should consider a family likenes.s to the Valabhl or other 
Gujarat copper-plates. Sever?;! exi ressions may bo (pioted in 
support of this views. The rcjidimr, for instance, of some of the 
versos froip Mahabharala, is the .same in all these plulcs, while 
in the Southern grants it i.s different. 

In the Sevenlu Volume of the Journal of the Asiatic .Society 
of Ben'^al, is publlshe l a transcript of a grant made hy a king 
of the Gurijara dyna,sty, along with .mmuo observations on it. A 
fresh transcript of it has been given by Prof. Dowson in the first 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Kew .Series 
In this a few of the mistakes of tlse first have been corrected. 
Prof. Dow'son has collated with it another grant of the same king, 

* The word is Sriniaddadda. If Sri only were fnken to be the honorific pre- 
fix, as it always is, the name would be M.iddudd:* : if Srimad, it would be 
Dadda. Prof. Dow son's facsimiles favour the latter supposition, though 
Srimad, I must say, I have never found used as a prefix to the names of 
kings; and even in the present plate, the prefix is Sri in the case of Jaya- 
bhata, the second king. The same remark holds good in the case of the 
name Dadda. 
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similar to it in most respects, and given facsimiles of both. The 
oopper-platei were discovered at Kaira by Dr. Burns. These we 
will distinguish by the Nos. 2 and 3, as the Professor has done. 
The present grant is by the same king as these two, the reasons 
for the statement being decisive. Tht king in Dr. Burns' plates 
belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. His 
name is Prasanta-rSga, as given in the sign manual, which, how- 
ever, the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal read Prasanga- 
raga ; and his father’s name is Jayabhata and also Vltaraga. The 
Writer’s name is, as in the present copper-plate, Reva, and sir 
linos of the eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, 
in all the three. Ahkulesvara and Broach are also mentioned 
there, though the occasion is different. But the grand-father's 
name is Dada in the present copper-plate, and SSmanta-datta in 
both of Dr. Burns’, and the second name of the reigning sovereign 
given in the body of these latter is, according to Prof. Dowson, 
Sridatta-kusall, while it is Dadda in the former. Now, there can 
be no question that the Professor has misread the name of the 
king ; for the word Kusall means “ enjoying health,” and is used 
in mosts of the grants I have seen, where it is only thus to be 
interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also requires 
that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be used 
by the writer of a letter with reference to himself, before speaking 
of the matter in hand. Besides, in the present copper-plate and in 
No. 2, the word preceding Kusall has the nominative termination 
( visa::::ga ) attached to it, which shows that Kusall is an inde- 
pendent word, and forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, 
the word Sri is a mere honorific prefix used before the names of 
kings ; so that the real name is reduced to Datta. Now, referring 
to the facsimiles, I find that the letters the Professor reads as two 
<’s are exactly similar to the first, which he takes to be a d, and 
are clearly two d ' f. The name therefore, is Dadda. Again, in the 
facsimile of No. 3, the king’s name looks like Daddam. But the 
letter which resembles ?n, and is so read by Professor Dowson is 
in reality the symbol* for the Jihva-mullya, which according tc 
Panini, VI ‘ I. 3. 37, is an optional substitute for visarga before a 
hard guttural. The name therefore, may be taken to be the same 


1 I have since seen this symbol, before ^ in several Valabbl plates. 
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in all the three plates. N«>w. ar h< I am inclined 

tt) doubt the faithfulness t.f the f.ic iinihv-; In th.',. c;ise Tor, as 
the natne stands there, it is withoui ihe alim* i iiulesju'nsahle pro- 
fii of Sri which wo find in the ca'-e »>! bii.U tlie itcher names and 
in alnio.st all other Ci»ppor-|)laies. TliiS Sri li.is |>eriuips been 
misread by the decipherer as S:». And the DaUa 1. Ihk in tills 
case also Dadda, the name i.s very l.ki'ly tlie ^;lm•*, nr nearly 
the same, as hi the jire out plate Or j .crhai.s tlu* \v,.rd Samunta. 
siKDifyinjf as ii de>o.s a subitrdiiiiKt* prince > r cli ef,*' may have 
been used in Nos. 2 and 3 as a iltie. 'I'l-e dale al; .. ,.f Dr. Hun, .s' 
plate. > are perfectly con.sistont with tlie ' upp<>-viti<>n <'f their coin* 
mon (TiKin. That of N . 2 is 381), and of No 3, 3h5. I. e , ihe lin t 
(trant was made 3< and the .second 32 year., bc.dore ilie pre.''ent one. 
And 37 year.-; are not too lon^ a iw rioil for a .oip le rei^;n. Prof. 
Dowson and the editor.s ot the Henj^al cii ty'-. Journal con.sider 
the date.s 380 and 3S5 to refer to flic* era of \ ikiaiiKalilya, but the 
only reason is the use of the word ainvatsara. This word, how- 
ever, means simply a year, and does not indieatu any reference t«i 
a particular era. And this is confirme l liy it , u e in the present 
grant, with the oxpross'on Sa'<a~Nrpa*k.'ila before It. Tlio cotntnou 
origin of the three grant.’, therefore, would neco' sItiUe the date,; 
380 and 385 bein.ir taken to refer to tlie Saka era. i'’i»r if they 
were not so taken, die interval liotween this and tiio other two 
grants would be about 171 and Ibli years. 

But as some anticpiarians think that S'aka-Ni pa-kAla is often 
CoU', founded with the Baiiivat era “ oven by indigeiiou.s writers,”' 
it may be said that notwith.standing tiio me of that expre.ssion in 
the present copper-plate its date 417, as well as those of Dr. 
Burns’, may refer to the era of V^ikramadltya. Thi.s point can, how- 
ever, bo easily determined. In the pre; ent grant, mention has 
boed made of the occurrence of a solar eclipse on the day 
on which it w’as executed. I wrote lo my respected friend 
Prof. Keru Lakshman, a few days I'go, to ascertain if there was 
such an eclipse on the Amava.sya or conjunction day of Jyesiha 
in the year 417 of Salivahana, and also wlieilicr ibere was a possi- 
bility of an eclip.se on*thc .same day of the .‘^arne year of the 
Saihvat era. His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds 

1 8«« Dr. Bhau Daji on Merutunga’s TUsravali, JBIiltAS, Voi. IX, page 156| 

92 ( B. G. Bbendarkar’s Works, Vol. III. J 
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that on that day, which, supposing the era to be Sftliv&hana's, 
corresponds to the 9th of June, 495 A. D., the distance of the sun 
from the moon’s ascending node was about 12** 14'. He therefore 
thinks that there was a solar eclipse on that day *, but it must 
have been a partial one, and have be^un in the afternoon, a short 
time before sunset. But on that day of that year of the Sarhvat 
era, there was, he says, no possibility of an eclipse, since the siin’s 
distance from the node was about 8 signs and 9°. This, therefore, 
proves that the date of the present copper-plate, and hence tho.se . 
of Dr. Burns’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer to the Saka era ; and that the 
use of the word Saihvatsara dees not by any means show the era 
to be Vikrama’s. And, by the way, it would also appear that it 
is more reasonab'e to regard the era used in other Gujarat copper- 
plates, such a,s those of the Valabhl dynasty, to be that of the 

f 

Saka king, than to assume it as the Samvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurjjara dynasty I have been considering, may well be 
taken to indicate the prevalent usage. And this supposition 
thoroughly agrees with the Valabhl era discovered by Colonel 
Tod from a Somnath Inscription, which began in 319 A. D. One 
would naturally take this era to commence from the date of 
Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and not from that of any of 
his successors, as Mr. Wathen has done without any good reason, 
though one of those may have brought it for the first time into 
use. The date of the copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, the sixth 
in descent from Bhatarka, published in the Seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,' which if taken to 
refer to the Samvat would correspond to 309 A. D., i. e., ten years 
before the foundation of the dynasty. But if, however, the era 
were assumed to be that of Salivahana, the date would corres- 
pond to 443 A. D., that is, the interval between the first king of the 
family and the person sixth in descent from him would be 124 
years, which, I think, is a reasonable period. The editors of the 

1 I have sho*vvn in a paper since road at a meeting of the Society that this 
date must be read as 356, and that the most probable starting point for 
the Valabhl era is the coronation of Dropasirhha, the second son of 
BhatSrka, and in another, published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, that 
the grantor in the plate referred to in the text, is BilXditya II, the eighth 
in descent from Bhatarka. [ Both these papers have been pfintedi antti 
B. U. J 
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Jouroftl, simply from the occurrence of the word Saitivatsara. take 
the era used to be Vikrama's, and give up (\ lonol 'I'od's disct>very 
of the Valabhl era, from its inconsistoncy with their supi)osition. 
But we see that the two dates are porfcdly roc«>iH'ileab)e if we 
take the era of the Saka king instead of tlie Saiiivat. 

Mr. Thomas ha.s reprinted, in his edition of I’riiiKop’s Essays, 
the two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s .Journal whicJi I 
have noticed with the remark “ that the dates of all those doou> 
ments require accurate re-examinalion and revision, and that the 
geographical questions involved demand even in a greater degree 
an exact and formal dehnition.'* 

The present copper-plate grant throws, 1 think, much light on 
tho.se questions. We have seen that (he eraxised in this and the 
other grants of the Gurjjara dynasty is that of the Saka king ; 
that the word Saiiivatsara does not by any means denote the 
Samvat era, and that if the usage indicate 1 by tlu»-o grants were 
understood to be applicable to Valabhl plates, their dates would be 
consistent with the discovery of Colonel Tod. 

The seat of the Gurjjara dynasty w'as Bmach. But this appears 
to have been the name of the city, ns well as <>f the country 
around it. In the Narmada-Mahatmya, Bhrgu-Kaccha is men- 
tioned as a holy place on the northern bank of the river, about 
two miles long from east to w’est,' and the descriptions of many 
other similar places farther down the river wind up with the 
remark, “ Thus ends the description of such and such a place in 
Bhrgu-Kaccha. ” Hwan Thsnng, the C hineso traveller, also 
apesksof a kingdom of Broach. Ankulesvara, mentioned in the 
plate, has preserved its name unaltered. 

About four miles to the north-east of Elas, in the vicinity of 
which the copper-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which 
seems to correspond to the Varanera of tlio grunt. It is eight 
miles to the South-west of Ahkulesvara. The river Varandi 
appears to be the modern Wand Kharce ; and about a mile and a 
half from Walner is the village of Surihani, answering to the 
Sarathuam [ or Arathuam J of our plate. .Snnihavadaka, which is 

'• 
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mentioned as the eastern boundary of Rftcchavam, I have not 
been able to discover on the map, though there is such a place as 
Kothadara there. But from the other places I have found, R&c- 
chavam, the village conveyed by the grant, appears to be the 
modern Radioed. 


Transcript. 
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1 This may I think be also read as though the letters exactly 

look like the ^ 1 find in other places in the copper plate* 
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TRANSLATION. 

Security [ freedom J from interruption in the race of victory 
calculated to violate the gate of the city of Bharukaccha. There 
was Srimad-Dada, — whcse fame and glory, as purely bright as the 
lotus blown open by the rays o' the moon darting forth from an 
envelope of clouds, filled the cavity of the sky ; — the bright achieve- 
ments of whose sword the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by 
him in the innumerable battles, sang as it were in the morning by 
means of their cries of lamentation, — who je person was adorned 
by a crown shining with the refulgent rays of a crore of diamonds 
polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like feet of gods, 
Brahmans, and preceptors — whose stock of religious desert, which 
is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was always 
increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the 
belated way-farer, — and who, propitiating proud damsels angry 
on account of love-quarrels by addressing sweet words to them, 
showed himself to be a skilful gallant, — and who dispersed by 
his many bright virtues the thick darkne.ss of Kali. His son was 
Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour of a young lion, by achieving 
with his sword the destruction of the herds of elephants belonging 
to his enemies, — and who by nis diversions on both sides of the 
sea, and the umstinted flow of his boiinty,’ realized in himself 
the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quarters, — and who, 
on the high cloud-breasts* of the sky-LaksmI, rubbed sandal- 
wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a crystal or a 
ball of camphor. His son Srimad-Dada, who has dispelled the 
darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of evil, 
and overspread the whole earth, — who has purified all the 
quarters by his very great kindness,^ and embellished the world 
of the living, — who possesses true knowledge, and has become 
the luminary of the Gurjjara dynasty, — who has obtained the five 

1 There is a play on the word DSna here, which means. ‘ giving ’ as well as 
the ‘ humour flowing from the temples of an elephant.' The other words 
in the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

t A play on the word Payodhara, whioh means ' a cloud ' as well as the 
‘ female breast ’. 

3 A play on the wcrd Sneba, which means * oiliness * as well as ‘kindness.* 
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great sounds, and is the great king of kiniis,— onioyiiiK good 
health, commands all governors of districts and sub-divisions ; 
all villagers ; those in office or une.nploj'ed, great men, chief 
men, &c. : — 

Be it known to you, that ft»r the increase of my father's, 
mother’s and my own, holiness and goodness ns regards the next 
world, I have granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of 
Jyestha, in the year of the Saka king four hundred and seventeen, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to Bhalta Narayana, — the son of 
Bhalta Govinda, residing in Abhicchatra, — respected among 
persons conversant with the four Vedas, — of the Kasyapa Gotra, 
-and student of Bahvrcha ( By.veda ), for the proper execution of 
the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, the five great 
sacrifices, &c., the village of Racchchavani, situated in the district 
of Ahkulesvara, the boundaries of which are the village of Vartx- 
nera in the east, the river Varanda to the south, tiie village of 
Sunthavadaka to the west, and Sarathuam to the n(<rth, this 
village, with these boundaries specified, along with the hamlets 
and w'hatever pertains to it ; along with the revenue in grain or 
gold, and with whatever may bo raised on the land by labour 
except what in the village may have been granted to Gods and 
Brahmans before — the said grant not to bo interfered witn by the 
delegates of the king ; to last as long as the moon, the sun, the sea, 
the earth, rivers, and mountains shall endure, and to be enjoyed 
from father to son ( lit. son to grand.son ). Therefore, no obstruc- 
tion should be made to him, who, in virtue of the rights conferred 
by this Brahman grant, ploughs the land or causes it to be 
ploughed, enjoys it or ma'- es another enjoy it or assigns it to 
another person. So also should future king.s, whether of our race 
or others, knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of 
land, and bearing in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop 
[ of water 1 and transitory, and life as fieeting as a drop of water 
at the end of a blade of grass, confirm and continue this our 
grant, as if it w'ere their own. For it is said : Many kings, 

such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the fruit 
to each lasts only so long as he is in possession. ” And he who, 
with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, 
should take away this land or approve another person s doing so, 
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would be SB sinful as if he had committed the five great sins and 
five minor sins. For it is said by the revered Vyass, the editor 
of the Vedas '• — **He who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty 
thousand years, while he who takes it away, or approves of its 
being so taken away, passes so many years in hell. The grants 
made in past times with the view that they might conduce to 
raise a man’s moral desert, wealth, or fame, are like flowers worn 
and withered. What good man would resume them ? O King, 
O Thou, the best of the lords of the earth ! do maintain with care 
a grant of land made whether by thyself or anybody rise; to 
maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one ”. 

This is written by Reva, the son of Madhava, counsellor in 
peace and war. Tiiis is the sign-manual of myself, Prasantaraga, 
the son of SrI-Vltaraga* 



ON THE VALABHt CHRONOLOGY. 

I From the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp. 303f. ] 

( The followinfiT appeared as a letter, dated 24th Aiu-ust 1874, 
to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, In reply to a letter from 
Mr. Jas. Ferfrusson, charging Sir R. G. Bhandarkar with having 
so curiously misquoted him,” in his paper on the Interpretation 
of the Valabhl Dates (printed earlier here ). Mr. Fergu-sson’s letter 
appears in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235 f. )-N. B. U. 

Allow me to say a few words with regard to the charge of 
misquotation brought against me by Mr. Fergusson.' He himself 
quotes the passage in my article, on which he founds the charge, 
in a mutilated form ; for he omits an important clause at the end, 
which is calculated to throw light on my real meaning. The 
whole passage is : — 

“Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants to tlio Valabhl 
era, but it is difficult to conceive how it should have e.scaped his 
notice that 272 year, or, according to the old reading 330 years, 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhaiarka, his four sons, 
and his grandson Guhasena, et en Ihal lli<^ o a h><j<in 

from the dale of the orUjinal founder of the diina^ly, and not from 
that of Droifasimha's Coronation ” The w’ords in Italics have not 
been given by Mr. Fergusson. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my meaning is as 

» 

follows : — On the supposition that the era of the Valabhl dynasty 
began with the founder of the dynasty or with Dronasiihha’s 
Coronation, — the only rational suppositions that can be made, — 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 330 yoars or thereabouts to 
the six reigns, — a period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valabhl plates were taken to refer to the Valabhl era. This neces- 
sity has, “ escaped Mr. Fergusson’s notice,” i. e., he has left out of 
sight the fact that the cnly rational hypothe.si.s is that the 
era should have derived its initial date from either of the 
two events ; and also the consequences of the fact, viz. that it 

•- Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235f. 

93 ( R. G. Bhandarkar s Work'!, Vol. III. ] 
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would be necessary to assign too long a period, i. e, 272 or 330 
years to tliese six reigns. This is my meaning. I have not said 
categorically that Mr. Fergusson assigns 272 or ‘330 years to the 
six reigns. Tt was thorcjughly immaterial to my argument how 
many years ho actually assigned to those reigns, which assign- 
ment must be quite arbitrary. . My object was to give reasons 
why the Valabhl dates should not be referred to the era of the 
dynasty, and this I have dime in the sentence complained of by 
Mr. Fergusson. I think the gist of my paper as a whole, and the 
concluding clause I have italicized, ought to have saved me from 
being misunderstood ; but since they have not proved adequate to 
the task, I see I ought not to have been so brief as I was at the 
end of the article. I have so little succeeded in making myself 
understood, that Mr. Fergusson still says that no one has “ given 
any reason why the Valabhl Kings should use any other era than 
that that boars their name." I cannot say why they should not have 
used their era, but I believe they did not use it ; for if they did, 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 320 years to the six reigns 
on the only rational suppositions about its initial date stated 
above. But if they did use the so-called Valabhl era, the era 
could not have been theirs. But of this more below. 

The period of 120 years a.ssigned by Mr. FergU6.son to these six 
reign", appears to me to bo too long ; for though the reigns are six, 
the generations are urily three; for, the sixth individual, Guhasena, 
wa.s the gx-aiulson of the fir.st Bhatarka, and the usual average of 
twenty years is held aprlit’''ble in these cases in which the 
reigns reprosctxt so many generation", Bhalarka must have been 
a middle-aged man, when he fi unded the kingdom ; and the 
period between the time when a man arrives at that age and the 
death of his grnnd.son is in very rare cases so long as 120 years. 
The tradition which Mr. Fergusson adduces in support of his 
view is very vague. Supposing it to be trustworthy in every 
way — which it is not, as I will give reasons to believe — Skand- 
gupta may have reigned for even 20 or 30 years after 141, and 
Sri Dharasona may have begun his reign even 20 years before 272, 
in which case, the duration of the six reigns would be reduced to 
91 or 81 years. But the tradition itself, though interesting as 
giving the truth gererclly, cannot be considered lobe true in the 
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particular?. For in the first place it makes CakrapSni, the son of 
Prandat, who is certainly the Cakrapalita, son of Pariiadatta of 
the Junagadh Inscription,’ Viceroy of the father of Kumaraguptc, 
and grandfather of Skandgupta, while the Inscription re- 
presents Parnadatta as Skandagupta’s Viceroy, and 
Cakrap&lita as Governor of a certaiir town, appointed 
to that place by his own father. Again, Skandagupta is repre- 
sented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his Inscriptionp, 
magniloquent though they are, do show that ho must have loeu 
a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned as having 
assumed the title of king, while Valabhl copper-plates speak of 
him as a Senipati and represent Dronasiihha his second son, to 
have first assumed the title.* The tradition, therefore, is not 
entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before that the Valabhls succeeded the 
Guptas. 

Now as to the general question of the Valabhl chronology, and 
of the era to which the dates in the copper-plato grants ore to bo 
referred, I have recently seen reasons to modify the opinion I 
expressed more than two years ago. Even then the mention of 
Valabhl by Hwan Thsang as a flourishing city, and of Druvapatia 
as its king, seemed to me not to harmonize with my view ; but 
having brought the known kings of that dynasty upto 434 A. b.*, 
I was In hopes that further researches might bring to light the 
names of other kings, so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan 
Tbaang’s time. But three copper-plates have since turned up, yet 
none of them goes beyond the last king of the former plates, Silfi- 
ditya II. And the characters of the Valabhl grants are so different 
from, and so much modern than, those of Gautamlputra s Inscrip- 
tion at Nasik, which I have recently translated, along with most 
of the other Nasik Inscriptions, that it appears that from two to 
three centuries must have elapsed between Gautamlputra and the 
Valabhls. Gautamlputra I have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, pp. 199, IM. 

2 Mr. Wathen’a plate, JASB, Vol. IV, and another in my poj^eiaion contain- 
iaga grant by Guhasena, not yet translated. 

S Ind. Ant. Vol. I. page 45. and JBBRAS. Vol. X. p. 75. [ These articles are 
printed in the preceding pages of this volume. 1— N. B. U, 
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assigned to the first quarter of the fourth century. The Valabhl 
characters resemble very much those in the Cslukya grants of 
the early part of the eighth century.' For these and other reasons 
I have begun to think that the Valabhl dates must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot be referred to 
what is considered as the era of the dynasty, I still maintain, for 
the reasons I have given in my paper and explained above. It 
appears to me, there is some confusion about this era. Albiruni 
calls it the era of Ballaba and Col. Tod’s SomnSth Inscription, the 
era of Srimad Balabhl as if Ballaba or Balabhl were the name of 
an individual. But in the dynasty of BhatSrka there is no king 
of that name, so that it is doubtful, whether the era was really of 
Bhatarka’s family. If the era was not the era of the dynasty, 
but was in use in Surastra before the foundation of the dynasty, 
the Valabhl dates may be referred b) it. Or more likely, since 
the Guptas who preceded that dynasty, introduced their era 
into the country, the grants must have been dated in that era. 
But there is no difference in effect, since the initial dates of both 
are the same. I thus see much reason for the present to agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in the Valabhl chronology he has given in 
his paper, except in so far as he has adopted the dates misread by 
the previous transslators,* though there is difference between us 
ns to the era, which is rather of a verbal nature. I therefore 
arrange the Valabhl kings thus : — 

Guhasena ( grant not yet translated ) 250 G. or 568 A. D. 
pharasena II ( grant translated by Wathen ) 272 G. or 590 A.b. 
Silfiditya I ( grant translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 45f. ) 
286 G. or 604 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( two grants translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, 
pp. 14ff and 45f ) 326 G. or 644 A. D. 

Siladitya II ( two grants ) 356 G or 674 A. D. 


1 JBBRAS, V^l. III. 

2 JR A3, Volume IV ( New Series )• 

3 This is included ia this volume earlier. — I N. B. U.J 

4 This is also included in this volume earlier. — [N. B. U. ] 



A REVISED TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF 
A CALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT 

With Remarks on the Genealogy and Chronology 

OF THE EARLY KINGS OF THE CALUKYA DYNASTY. 

( From tha Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1878-80 pp.l6ff. ] 

( Read before the Society on the 6th of April 1878. ) 

The copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which I 
have the pleasure to submit to the Society to-day, was procured by 
Government at the request of Mr. James Burgess, Arohseologioal 
Surveyor, and was referred to the Society for remarks. The 
Secretary had the kindne.ss to forward it to me, and as I had been 
informed that it was a grant of the Calukya dynasty, in the early 
history of which there are still so many doubtful points, I took it 
up with eagerness, hoping by its assistance to clear up some of 
these ; but, on reading it, was disappointed to find that it was 
identically the same as that translated by Prof. Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri, and published in the Second Volume of the Journal of 
this Society. I have, however, prepared a fresh transliteration, 
strictly faithful, reproducing even the mistakes of the original, 
and a translation. But there is no difference of any importance 
between this and Prof. Bal Shastri’s. He has in one place read *<T 
and 3Tt as 5. I have replaced the vowels. My translation also 
varies a little from his, especially in the latter part. 

This is all that I need have said on the present occasion ; but 
there are one or two very important points with regard to the 
chronology of this dynasty, as gathered from Inscriptions recently 
published, which remain doubtful, and which I have been often 
revolving in my mind with a view to be able to throw light on 
them. I will, therefore, embrace this opportunity to discuss them. 
But before I proceed, it will be necessary to summarize the in- 
formation that we possess about the earlier Calukya kings. 

Sir Walter Elliot was the first antiquarian who, from an exa> 
mination of certain Inscriptions, published a genealogy and a 
short account of this dynasty, in the Fourth Volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Subsequently he gave an 
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amended list in a number uf the Madras Literary Journal. But 
facsimiles or transcripts of the Inscriptions from which he derived 
his information were not published, and when other documents 
were subsequently discovered, it became a difficult matter to 
reconcile, in some oases, the ioformation obtained from these with 
that given by iiim, and there were some inconsistencies even in 
the two lists he had published. He had, however, made a large 
collection of Inscriptions, a good many of which he himself had 
not examined. One copy of the Deccan series of this collection, 
ha says in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
he Forwarded at the time to the Bombay Literary Society ; but. it 
is not forthcoming. Another he presented to the Literary Society 
of Madras, a third to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a fourth he reserved for his own use. This last 
was subsequently presented to the. Library of the Edinburgh 
University, and now it is in the hands of Mr. Fleet, who has been 
puUishing several important Inscriptions from it in the Indian 
Antiquary. In the mean time, a photograph of a valuable Inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty from. Iwnlli or Aihole was published in the 
Volume issued by the Committee of Architectural Antiquities in 
Western India ; and another, in the cave at Badami, was discover- 
ed and published by Mr. Burgess. From these materials, and 
from the grants published by Sir LeOrand Jacob in the Third 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, the following genealogy of 
the early GMukya kings may be deduced, which to my mind is 
entirely satisfactory : — 

Jayasirhha 
Ra^arSgu 
Paiakesi I 

L 

I 1 

Kirtivarman Mafigallsa 

Pulakeii II 
VikramKditya 
Vinayfiditya 
Vijayfidltya 

I 

VikramSditya II 

Tke names of the first six kings are given in the Aihole Inscri^ 
f ion composed by a Jain of the name of Raviklfti. One of them, 
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Mangall^, is not mentioned in the grants executed by subsequent 
kings, and the reason is obvious, for the object was to give the 
pedigree of the grantor, and not the names of all the kings that 
reigned before him. The Inscription at Badami, however, was 
engraved at the orders of that kin'r, and his having occupied the 
throne is alluded to in the subsequent grants , including the one 
before the Society to-day, where it is said that PulakeM II, by his 
power, got back his own kingdom and subjugated those of other 
kings. Mahgallsa, as is evident from Raviklrti’s Inscription, in- 
tended to transmit the sovereignty to his own son, passing over 
Pulakesi, but the latter baffled his endeavours. This Fulakcsi is 
represented, in almost all the grants in whish his name is 
mentioned, to have defeated HarsavarJhana, the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. Hw'an Thsang, the Cliinese pilgrim, 
visited India in the time of Harsavardhana. The Pulakesi, there- 
fore, whom he met in Maharastra must have been the same king, 
i. e , PulakeH II. 

The genealogy given above agrees with Sir Walter Elliot’s 
first list. But between PulakeM II and Vikramaditya he inserts 
two names — Amara and Adityavarma, Since in most of the 
plates Vikramaditya is styled the beloved son of Pulakesi, r.nd in 
one of Sir LeQrand Jacob’s grants, his eldest brother is named 
Indraditya, and in another, Candraditya, it follows that Pulaken 
made Vikramaditya, though a younger son, his successor, and 
probably appointed the others to rule over other provinces. These 
may be the Amara and Adityavarma of Sir Walter Elliot. The 
names of these two prince.s, somewhat disgui.sed, occur also in the 
Miraj Inscription published by Mr. Wathen.' But the statement 
that Amara was Pulakesi’s son, Adityavarma, Amara’s, and 
VikramSditya, AdityavarmS’s, must be rejected as occurring in a 
grant executed about four centuries after they flourished, in favour 
of that made in a great many contemporary plates. 

In the time of Pulakesi II, Visnuvardhana, his younger brother 
founded the Eastern branch of the dynasty, which ruled over 
Tailahgana. Another younger brother is the Jayasiihha of our plate, 
whose son N&gavardhana was the grantor of the .village con- 
veyed by it. These are called simple rajas, or chiefs, and appear 
1 JBAS, Vola. 11 and III. 
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to have been appointed to rule over some petty provinces, and 
were distinct from the princes of the Eastern line. This last 
point is indicated by the fact that the seal of the former, attached 
to the grant before us, bears the expression «fijfnn»r7 engraved on it, 
probably ofter the name of Jayasimha the first prince ; while that 
of the latter, as found in their grants, has the words 
This was one of the titles of Visnuvardhana. In Prof. BalShastri’s 
first plate this epithet is used before the name of Visnuvardhana,® 
whence it appears that this prince was identical with the founder 
of the Eastern line. The device on the seals of these two branches 
is the same, viz. a crescent on the t*)p, and the sun below. The 
kings mentioned in Prof. Dowson’s plata* also do not appear to 
have belonged to the main line. This grant seems to me, from the 
style, which is so different from that of the other Calukya plates, 
and from the omission of the name of the era, which is always 
given in these latter, to have been forged by somebody in Gujarat, 
where it was found. No other grant of the early Calukyas has, to 
my knowledge, yet been discovered in that province ; and in the 
two points I have mentioned. Prof. Dowson’s plate resembles those 
of the Valabhl and Gurjara kings. 

Some of the dates* given by Sir Walter Elliot are hopelessly 
inconsistent with those we find in the published grants. Until 
the originals in which they occur are published, no attempt can 
be made to reconcile them. But if those occurring in the docu- 
ments now rendered available to all inquirers, do not conflict with 
each other, we may roly on their perfect truthfulness. One 
important Inscription, however, that of Kaviklrti at Aihole, gives 
a date which is inconsistent with that foutid in the grant of the 
Great Pulakesi. This latter was executed in Saka 534, which is 
represented as the third year of his reign, so that Pulakesi came to 
the throne, after his uncle Mangalisa, in 532 Saka, corresponding 
610 A. D. But Ravikirti represents him to have been reigning, 
after having conquered all his enemies and defeated the para- 

1 Barnell's South Indian Palttography, PI. A, p, 75. 

2 JBBBAS. Vol. II, p. 11. 

3 JRA8, Vol. I, N. S. 

4 So also is the date 411 Saka of Puiakosi I, occurring in an Inscription pub- 
lUb^d by Mr. Wathen in JR AS, Vol. V, p. 345. 
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mount sovereign of the North, in Saka 506, correspond! np to 586 
A. D. The date in the grant appears more probable, since from 
the account of the Chinese traveller it is clear that the defeat of 
Har^vardhana must have taken place between the years 618 and 
627 A. D. Under these circumstances Dr. IferBU.sson, as a zealous 
student of Indian antiqxiities, and carrying with him the sympa- 
thies ol all fellow-labourers in the field, feels sorely disappointed 
with these Inscriptions, and in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Indian Antiquary, dated 30th January 1873, asks the learned 
readers of that Journal “ whether they can oftVr any solution of 
this difficulty, or whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared 
to meet with such falsifications again in other places.” 

Mr. Fleet, in March 1877, attempts an explanation. He thinks 
that ehe Eastern and Western branches of the dynasty separated 
in Saka 533, and that Pulakesi was crowned again ; and hence 
the statement in the grant thatSaka534, or, acc«'rding to Mr. Fleet’s 
way of taking it, 535, was the third year of his reign, - i. e., Pula- 
kesi was actually reigning in Saka 506, as wo are told by Ravi- 
klrti, but that he was crowned again in Saka 533. Tlio separation 
of the two families could certainly he no sufficient ground for 
crowning him again, and for neglecting the first years of his 
reign ; and this explanation leaves out of considerati(»n altogether 
the disagreement of this date with that gathered from the Chinese 
writer, for Pulakesi could not, according to the statements of 
these, have defeated Harsavardhana before 506 Saka or 584 A. D. 

Again, Ravikirti gives two other dates as cia-respcmding to his 
506 Saka, viz., 3550 of the Kaliyuga, and 3'(3i) of the era of the 
war of the Mahabharata. Now the Saka era began in Kali 3179, 
wh’ch being subtracted from 3550 of the lnscripti(jn, gives 371 as 
the Saka year corresponding to Kali 3550, so that, if the Kali era 
from which Ravikirti calculated is the same as ours, he is pe.'fect- 
ly inconsistent with himself. 

Dr. Biihler removes this inconsistency by referring tlio date 
507' ( 506+ 1) to the era of Vikrama, for by subtracting 3044, 

1 Since in (giving the date as referred to an era, the writers of these docu- 
ments use an expression which signifies ** having elapsed,*' Dr. Biihler and 
Mr. Fleet think the year next following to be the year that was current 
vrhen the document was written, and so add one to the given date. 

94 ( K. O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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which IB the number of Kali years that had elapsed before the era 
began, from 3551 (3550+ 1), wo get 507.’ “ It seems evident ” to 

him that the writer has referred his real Vikrama date to the 
Saka era, either intentionally or Inadvertently. Inadvertently, it 
is hard to believe, since instead of the ordinary expression, he 
uses the word in order that they may fit in with his 

metre, and it must hav 3 cost him some conscious effort to devise 
them. He must, thero^re, have done so intentionally. But what 
could have been his motive ? None, that I can see. Besides, as 
Dr. Buhler himself tells us, the Vikrama era is not used in the 
Calukya records, and, I may add, it was never known in the 
South. But, with all this, the explanation only Increases the 
difficulties wo have been considering. It places PulakeM earlier 
than the date given in his grant by, not 26 years as before, but by 
26+ 135, the latter being the number of years by which the Vikra- 
ma is earlier than the Saka, and necessitates the supposition that 
the Harsavardhana, the paramount sovereign of the North defeated 
by him, was not the one usually known by that name, but 
another, and that the Pulakosi, seen by Hwan Thsang and re- 
presented oven by him as invincible to Harsavardhana, was also 
another prince. But no other paramount sovereign of the North, 
bearing the name and living before the seventh century, has yet 
been discovered ; nor do we know of a PulakoM living; in that 
century that was nottlie son of Kirtivarman, and the nephew and 
successor of Mahgall^a. In other words, there was no Harsavar- 
dhana for Dr. Buhler’s Pulakesi of the fifth century to defeat ; nor 
a Pulakesi to be the invincible rival of the Harsavardhana of the 
seventh, if the son of Klrtivarman is placed two centuries earlier. 
The dates in the grants of all subsequent kings of both the 
branches of the Calukya family, which at present harmonize with 
that actually found in Pulakesi’s copper-plate, will have, under 
Dr. Buhler’s explanation, similarly, to be made earlier by 135 
years. 

The fact, however, is that the agreement between the 
account given by Hwan Thsang and the statements and dates we 
find in the Calukya plates is so complete, that it is impossible to 
dovibt that the later Pulakesi, mentioned by Raviklrti, and in the 

1 lud. Ant., Vol. V, p. 153 , 
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grants, waa really the invincible foe of Hwan Thsane’s Harsa- 
vardhana, and must have lived in the seventh century. 

Under these circumstances let us see whether we cannot arrive 
at such an interpretation of the verses in Ravikirti’s Inscription 
as will remove all the discrepancies we have been noticing. They 
are as follow : — 

Before proceeding, it must be observed that the eras of the war 
of the Bhfirata and of the Kaliyuga are not two different eras. The 
Kaliyuga era, when referred to the legendary history of the 
country, becomes the era of the Bharata war, since this, according 
to all authorities, took place at the end of tlie Dvapara and the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Similarly, when referred to the most 
prominent person in the story — the king who after having crushed 
all his enemies reigned supreme, it becomes the era of Yudhisthira. 
That the era of Yudhisthira is the same as that i f the Kaliyuga 
appears clear from the statements in the ordinary Hindu 
PaheShga or Almanac. “ In the Kali age there are six founders 
of eras. First, there was Yudhisthira in Tndraprastha, whoso era 
lasted for 3,044 years ; the second was Vikrama, (who flourished ) 
at Ujjayinl, whose era had a run of 135 years ; the third was 
Saliv&hana at Pratisthana, whose era is to last for 18,000 years.”’ 
Now, whatever the number of years for which the Sslivahana era, 
as the Saka era is called in modern times, will la.st, it is certain 
that it has lasted for 1799 years, and the 1800th year has com- 
menced. Adding 3,044, 135, and 1,800, we get 4,979, which is 
exactly the present Kali year given in the Pancahga. So that if 
the era of Yudhisthira had continued to be used, the present would 
have been its 4979th year, as it is of the Kali. The two eras, 
therefore, are one and the same. 

Now, the manner in which dates are given in these Inscrip- 
tions is “so many years of or after so and so having elapsed,” 
which is expressed by using the locative absolute of the numeral, 
of a word denoting “year,” and of a participle signifying “lapse.” 
The following are the words occurring in the Slokas = — 

1 Ganpat KrUhnaji’a PaficSnga for Saka 1800, p, 2. 
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30,3,000, from the BhSrata war to this, together with TOO yiMts, 
hundreds, years, 5. 

50, in the Kali age, 6, and 500, years of the Saka kings having 
elapsed. 

Now Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Fleet take the first 30,3,000, and 
700 together, and form 3,730 from the war of the BhSrata. Out of 
the next throe numerals, i. e., 5, hundreds, and 50, by taking 5 to 
agree with hundreds we have 550. This they tack on to “ in the 
Kali age " ; hut since this is too small a period for that era, 3,000, 
which has already been construed with the preceding, is here 
repeated, and the whole is made 3,550. We have now 6 and 500 
left, and this is assigned to the Saka. 

Now the objections to this interpretation are : — First, that 
the Kali and Bliarata eras are not different. 1“ eoondly, 
this repetition of 3,000, after it has once been constru- 
ed, is altogether arbitrary : why not repeat the hund- 
reds also ? Thirdly, while you have the word SamatTtfisu 
“ having elapsed, ” to qualify the feminine substantive Samaail 
“ year, ’’-in the case of the SaKa, you have no such word before to 
agree with the substantive Abdesu, and the feminine Samatltasu 
cannot be brought back, as Abda is either masculine or neuter. 

Now', I think that the word Satesu “hundreds,” which wo have 
before Abdesu “ years,” ought to be Gatesu “ having elapsed,” and 
then it will qualify Abdesu, as Atitasu does Samasu. What con- 
stitutes the difference between the 5T sa and q ga of the cave 
characters is that the former has a small stroke in the interior of 
its semi-ellipse, while the latter has none. Now, it is quite possi- 
ble that the engraver should have easily committed the mistake of 
putting in a stroke where it was not wanted, especially since the 
letter with the stroke, he had to engrave just four letters before. 
And several such mistakes do occur in this Inscription. My 
interpretation, therefore, is this : — 

“ 30, 3,000, together with 700, 5 ( i. e., 3,735 ) years having 
elapsed since the war of the Bharata.” — Here the first verse enda.- 
“ In the Kali age, 50, 6, and 500 (i. e. 556) years of the Saka kinga 
also having elapsed. ’ This is the sense of the second verse. The 
words * in the Kali age’ may be connected with both, and the ex" 
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pression does not indicate a particular era, but a certain period in 
tbe existence of the world. It is used here in the same way in 
which, when we be'jin our religious ceremonies, we use it in 
mentioning the day of the month and year. 

We thus obtain two dates from this Inscription, the Bhftrata 
date, which is the same as the Kali date, 3,735, and the Saka date 
556. Now, substracting the Kali and Saka equation’ (3,179 ) from 
3,735, we have 556 as the Saka corresponding to that Kali date : 
i. e., the 3,735th year of the Kali was the 556th as the Saka. Ulus 
Ravikirti's inconsistency is removed. Attain, instead of 506 l»ka 
for Pulake^i, we get 556 Saka or 634 A. D., which perfectly hamio< 
nizes with his having begun to reign in Saka 532, or 610 A. D., 
and with the date of his defeat of Harsavardhana, which took 
place between 618 and 627 A, i)., since Raviklrti speaks in 6 4 A.1>., 
of Pulakesi having done so before he wrote. 

There is another date which does not harmonize with the rest. 
In the Badami Inscription of Mahgalisa, the hOlst year of the 
Saka era is mentioned as the tenth of his reign, so that his 
brother Klrtivarman, whom ho succeeded, must have died in 488 
Saka, or 566 a. d. Now, since Pulakesi, his son, bad two younger 
brothers, he must have been, when his father died, at least five 
years old, so that when Hwan Thsang saw him, in about 639 A D., 
he must have been at least 78 years old A man verging on 80 
can hardly be a man of vigour, as Pulakesi was when the Chineae 
pilgrim saw him. 

As to this, it must be borne in mind that the grantor of land 
Is not necessarily in every case the reigning sovereign. The 
NSgavardbana of our plate, for instance, did not belong to the 
reigning line of the Calukya princes, and we have seen that of 
■ttie grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob, two were made by 
the wife of Vikramaditya’s elder brother. There is nothing in 
the Inscription at Badami to show that Mahgalisa, who dedleatas 
the oave temple to Visnu, and assigns a village for the support ef 
sixteen Brahmans and of recluses, was reigning at the time. On 
the contrary — from the manner in which he resigns all the religi- 
ons merit arising from the act, in favour of his elder brother 


1 Ante, p. 265. 
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Kirtivarman, who is represented as powerful enough to protect 
the whole earth, calls upon the gods Aditya and Agni and the 
assembled crowd of men- to witness this act, as if to show his 
sincerity, and to disarm the jealousy that might arise in the mind 
of his brother and that of other persons, and claims for himself 
only the fruit resulting from serving his brother faithfully, 
— it appears to me pretty clear that he was not. 
Dedications for the benefit of departed souls were not made in 
such a manner, the usual formula being “ for the increase of the 
religious merit of such and such a one,' ’ as will be seen even 
from the grant before us. Mahgalisa was probably his brother's 
general or lieutenant, and thus characterizes his act as a piece of 
obedient service. The twelfth year of the reign of some prince, 
therefore, in which the cave-temple was consecrated must have 
been the twelfth year of Kirt'.varman’s reign. If so, the latter, and 
not Mahgalisa, came to the throne in Saka 488, or A. D. 566. 

And now we are enabled to explain the dates given in Mr. 
Telang’s plates,' which otherwise are altogether unintelligible. 
Raviklrti expressly states that Mahgalisa became king after the 
death of his brother, and that he conquered the Revatidvipa. Mr. 
Telang's grant was made in 532 Saka and the twentieth year of 
some reign, by the governor of four districts, who w'as stationed 
in Vijaya-Revatidvipa, and acted under the orders of Prthivl- 
Vallabha Maharaja. This date is so near to the time of the con- 
queror of Revatidvipa that the island may very reasonably be 
regarded as being subject to the C&lukyas at the time. And that 
it was so, is proved by the Calukya title, Frthivl-Vallabha-Mah&- 
raja of the sovereign, to whom the grantor owed allegiance. 
Kirtivarman could not be this Calukya prince, for the island was 
not conquered in hi? time. Neither could he be Pulakesi, for 

t 

Saka 532 was not the twentieth year of his reign, but the first or 
the next before the first, if we adopt the interpretation alluded to 
in a previous foot-note. He must then have been Mangalliut. 
But Saka 532 could not have been the twentieth year of his reign, 
if, according to the received way of understanding the date in the 
Badami Inscription, his accession took place in 488 Saka. While 
if we take this to be the initial date of Klrtivarman's reign, all 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. X, pp. 355-6. 
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that it is necessary for us to understc.nd to render iho whole con- 
sistent is that Klrtivarma died in 512 Saka, o.* 590 A D., after a 
reign of 24 years, and his I rother succeeded hhn. Pulakesi was 
crowned in 532 Saka (610 a. n.), or in 531 Si ka ( 611 a. i). ), 
wherefore Mahgallsa reigned for just twenty year.s, and Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in the last year of his reign. In this 
manner, when Hwan Thsang saw Pulakesi in ('39 A. »)., 49 years 
must have elapsed since his father’s death, and not 73, as accord- 
ing to the other view of Mahgalisa’s date it is neco sary to sup- 
pose. And if his age at the time was five .vcars, he was 54 years 
old when the Chinese pilgrim jaw him, and not 78, and may thus 
have appeared to him to be a man of vigour. 

The other date.'r do not present such inf onsi.stonc'es, and may 
he accepted as true. We thus arrive aj th^ following chro- 
nology ; — 

Kirtivarman 566 A. D. to 590 A. D. ( Saka 48^’-512 ), reigned 
for 24 years ( according tt) Hadami Inscription, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 305, and Mr. Telang’s grant, JBBRAS, 
Vol. X, p. 365 ). 

Mahgallsa, 590 A. p. to 610 A. D. ( .Saka 512-532 ), reigned 
for 20 years ( Mr. Telang’s grant, and ind. Ant., "Vol. VI, 
p. 72 ). 

Pulakesi II, began to reign in 610 A. P. ( .Saka 532-Ind. 
Ant, Vol. VI, p. 72 )■; wms on the throne in 634 A. P. 
( Saka 556 — Raviklrti’s Inscription, Ind. Ant., Vol. V. 
p. 70 ) ; was seen by Hwan Thsang in 638-9 A. P. 

Vikramaditya died in 679 A. P. ( Saka 601 — Ind. Ant., Vol. 
VI, p. 86 ). 

Vinayaditya began to reign in 679 A. P. ( 601 .Saka — Ind. 
Ant, Vol. VI, p. 86 ) ; was reigning in 691 A. D. ( Saka 
613 — Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 89 ), and in 694 A. D. ( Saka 

616 — Ind. Ant, Vol. VI, p. 92 ) ; died in 695 A, D. ( Saka 

617- -JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 203 ), afler a raign of 16 
years. 

Vijayaditya began to leign in 695 A. r. ( Sska 617 ), and 
was reitn'ng in 705 A. P. ( Saka 627— JBBKAS, Vol, 
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III, p. 203 ); died in 733 A. B, ( Saka 655 — Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VTI, p. 107 ) after a reign of 38 yeare. 
Vikramaditya II logan to reign in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655 ), 
and was on the throne in 734 ( Saka 656 — Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ). 

Transcript. 

•i ^ i 

\ 5i«iRjfi5ri«Tr ?i<i^3^ri«Tf gR*Tirjiir- 

>T7nmiKi^n>i5Rii^?n?TfT^^5n[r?5iF^%sT'iT 

c T(55^Itir3T:NR^f^?TJT^2rR^l1^^=q?;'JIRC%* 

R?W555q??f V3r^r?^.q; >;fi5Tqi^f^q^r5l^?T^q 

’itf 3T=q(2>i5Jiq^q aTi=^.4'^5r- 

3«n| 5R5iwBfi:i'^^ih5R?fi 5Riqr^>^r^ 

3q5^R[=!i ^fev?3c;4=!fi ai'i^Tif^cr^^JT- 

XX 30^^1=51^51 5flRcnTT«^’!RR'jT^i^i3-^ 

^TrTSq ' 

\\ 3I^I55(^5q%tj^ ^BBTrlf sqi^ Xi^- 

Vt *1^ ^ cl^l I 

qx^ qr Ci?t q^'^xi qftqR^i% 

sriq^ ffir: n 
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Translation. 

Welfare. 

Victorious is Visnu, manifosled in the form of a boar, who 
agitated the ocean, and on the tip of whoso uplifted tusk rested 
the earth. The son of the prosperous king Klrtivarinan, — the stay 
of truth, whose body was purified by the chasing ablutions of the 
Aiivaniedha sacrifice, and who was the ornament of the race of the 
Calukyas, who are prosperou.'-., bclon'^to tlio gotra of Mann, which 
is praised by the whole world, are the sons of Ifarlti, are bred up 
by the seven goddesses of the world, rcsombllmr seven mothers, 
have obtained a succession of blessing through the i)rotection of 
KSrttikeya, to whom all kings become subject immediately they 
see the Boar standard, ob.tained by the favour of the divine Nfira- 
yana, — w'as the great devotee of Mahesvara, the prosperous Pula- 
keMvallabha, whose lotu.s-like feet were subject to the friction of 
the borders of the crowuis of many hundred king.s, w'hose firmness 
was as great as that of the Meru, the Malaya, and the Mandara ; 
whose forces consisting of excellent elephants, chariots, horses, 
and foot-soldiers w-ere daily increasing ; who won back his own 
dominions and conquered the three old kingdoms of C'era, Cola, and 
Pandya, by [seated on the back of] the one excellent horse named 
Kantha-Citra, w'hose speed was as great as that of the mind ; who 
obtained a new title by defeating jWl-TTarsa, the lord of the 
Northern country ; and w'ho meditated on the feet of 
dhana. His younger brother was the prosperous king Jayasiihha- . 
varman, who conquered all the allies of hi,s enemies, and was the 
support of the world. His son, the prosperous king NSga- 
vardhana, the stay of the three worlds, informs all coming, pre- 
sent, and future kings : — “ Be it known to you that we have, by 
pouring water, granted, at the request of Balamma Thakkura, for 

the worship of KapMeWara by offerings of Guggula, and for the 

benefit of the gre;^t ascetics residing there ( in the tempi* ), with 
a view to the increa.'^e of the religious merit and fame of our 
mother, father, and of ourselves, I the village of ] Balegrima, 
situated in the district of Goparastra, with the things growing on 
it, with appurtenances, not to be entered on ( interfered with ) 
by officers and soldiers, and [ the gift ] to last as long as the 

35 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III.l 
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moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth endure. Therefore, 
future kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
life is as transient as the autumnal clouds, should respect this 
our gift, and continue it. The revered VySsa has said, “ Many 
kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is reaped only by him who owns it, and at the time when 
he owns it. He who takes away the land given by himself or 
others lives as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years.” 



THE RASTRAKUTAKARHAD PLATES OF KRSNA III. 
OP SAKA SAMVAT 880. 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume IV, 1896-97, pages 
278-290. 1 

These copper-plates were were found at Karhad in the Satara 
District while the foundations of an old and dilapidated house 
were being dug out, and were put into my hands by Mr. Hari 
Narayan Apte, the present manager of the Anandftsrama in 
Poona. They are three in number, and each is 13'^ inches long 
and 9 inches broad. The first and the third plates are engraved 
on one side, and the second on both. The letters are well-formed 
and legible throughout, except in one place where an original 
mistake has been corrected by something else being engraved in 
its place ( line 21 ). 

The inscription on the plates records the grant of the village 
of Kahkem ( 11, 62 and 65 ), situated in the district of Karah&ta 
and belonging to the Kalli group of twelve ( 1. 61 f.), by Krsnar&ja 
( V. 24 ), who was also called Akslavarsa and Vallabha ( 1. 55 ), 
and who was Krsna III of the Rastrakuta family. The grantee 
was Gaganasiva ( ( 11. 61 and 65 ), was versed in all the Siva- 
siddh&ntas. He was the pupil of Isanasiva of Karah&ta X 1. 59 f.), 
— the modern Karhad ; — and the grant was made for the. main- 
tenance of the ascetics that lived at the place ( 1. 61 ). 

The date of the grant was Wednesday, the thirteenth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the cyclic year K&layukta, the 
Saka year being 880 past ( 1. 56 f. ). Professor Kielhorn has 
favoured the Editor with the following remarks on this date * 

“ Saka-Samvat 880 expired by the Southern luni-solar system was 
Kftlayukta, and the equivalent of the date is Wednesday , 9th 
March A D. 959, when the 13 th tithi of the dark half of the 
AmSnta Phalguna commenced 2 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. The 
reason why the tithi has been joined here with the day on which 
it commenced, very probably is this, that the Naksatra on that 
day, ( viz. on the Wednesday ) was S?itabhisaj ; for, the conjupp- 
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tion of the 13th tithi of the dark half of the purnimanta Caitra or 
ani&nta Phal^una with the naksatra Satabhisaj — a conjunction 
at which the Tithi is called Vamni — is very auspicious,’ so that 
donations etc., made on such an occasion, are as meritorious as 
those made at an eclipse etc.” 

The account t>f the different princes of the family is given 
word for word in the same verses as those occurring in the plates 
found at Deoli near Wardha which have been published by me 
in Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society*; and consequently the present grant, issued, as 
it was, eighteen years after the other, confirms the important 
statements contained in the latter, which have enabled us to clear 
all the existing difficulties in the genealogy and history of the 
family. There is, however, some additional information giv^n 
in this grant. In the introduction, instead of the words S&tyaki- 
vargabh&jah, we have in the Karhad plates ( v. 6 ) tuhga-yawh- 
prabhfivSh, Still the reading of the Deoli plates is not a mistake, 
and the family was regarded as belonging to the Satyaki branch 
of the Y&dava race, as we have a statement to that effect in the 
Navasari grants, also edited by me.* But the varied reading of 
the present grant enables me to make out that the Rastrakutas 
sprang from a family that was known by the name of Tuhga. 
Hence it is that so many of the princes have their names ending 
in that word. Krsna I was called Subhatuhga ; Govinda III, 
Jagathihga ; and Sarva or Amoghavarsa, Nrpatuhga. Then in 
the description <if Dantidurga we have one verse more than in 
the Deoli plates, in which his having wrested the supreme 
sovereignty for his own family from the CS'ukyas is mentioned 
distinctly ( v. 9 ). There is also an additional verse about Nipa* 
tuhga or Amoghavarsa, who therein is represented, as in the 
Navasari grants, to have “burnt” or destroyed the Cilukya race 

1 •* A still more auspicious conjunction is that of the same tithi with a 
Saturday and Satabhisaj ; and an even more auspicious conjunction is 
that of the same tithi with Saturday, Satabhisaj, and the SubhayOga. In 
the former case the tithi is called Mah^lvJirunT, and in the latter MahS- 
mahavfiru^i/’ 

2 Included in this Volume later. [ N. U. ] 

3 This is also included in this Volume later. [ N. B. U. ] 
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( V. 14 ). In tile account of Amoghavarsa, the Baddiga of the 
Kharepatan grant, the father of Krsna III, we have two additonal 
verses ( 22 and 23 ) descriptive of his virtues. 

The account in the Deoli plate ends with the coronation of 
Krsna III ; and all that he is therein represented to have done, 
he did while he was a Kumara, or crown-prince, and janaksifli* 
vasa, i. e. acting under his father’s orders, or subordinate to him. 
In the present jirant there is one verse more about him in this 
part, in which he is represented to have conquered HahasrSrjnna, 
who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wife ( v. 25 ). 
Sahasrarjuna is the mythical hero to whom the Kalacuri rulers 
of Cedi traced their descent, and who, in the story in the MahJU 
bhSrata, is represented to have killed Jamadagni, the father of 
ParasurSma, and in revenge to have had his thousand arms cut 
off by the latter. Very likely, the rulers of Cedi generally, or 
some of them at least particularly, were called by the name of 
Sahasrarjuna after their mythical ancestor, and the name Arjuna 
does occur in the list of the princes belonging to that family. 
The Sahasrarjuna, therefore, conquered by our Krsna, must have 
been a ruler of Cedi or must have belonged to that family. And 
it is also likely that he w-as a relative of his mother and his wife. 
For Amoghavaroa, the father of Krsna, is in the Karda plates 
represented to have married Kandakadevl, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, who must have been the same as the fourth prince in 
the list given by Professor Kielhorn and it appears that Krspa 
himself married a lady from the same family. Who the particu- 
lar prince conquered by Krsna III was, it is difficult to say. The 
name Arjuna or Sahasrarjuna does not occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s list. But many other names of the Kalacuri princes related 
to the Rastrakutas also do not occur therein. The following is a 
list of those princes *— 

1. Kokkala, whose daughter was married to Akslavarsa and 

was the mother of Jagatfcuhga 

2. Ranavigraha, his son, whose daughter LaksmI was married 

to Jagattuhga and who was bis maternal uncle. 


1 Bp. Ind. Vol. II, p. 304. 
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3. Arjuna, the eldest son of Kokkala and therefore brother of 

the above. 

4. Ahganadeva, his son, whose daughter Vijatnbi wastnarried 

to Indra-Nityavarsa. 

5. Yu vara ja, whose daughter Kandakadevi was the wife, or 

one of the wives, of Amoghavarsa-Baddiga according to 

the Karda plates. 

6. Sahasrarjuna or Ariuna,the prince mentioned in the present 

grant as having been conquered by Krsna III. 

Of these, the names Ranavigraha, Arjuna and Ahganadeva do 
not occur in Professor Kielhorn’s list. Perhaps they were col- 
laterals and not ruling princes. But that there was a ruling 
prince of Cedi of the name of Ranavigraha, is shown 
by the following verse occurring in Jahlana’s Suktimukt&vall, 
attributed to Rajasekhara : 

“ Of rivers the MekalasutS ( i e. Narmada ), of kings Rana- 
vigraha, and of poets Surananda, are the ornaments of the country 
of Cedi. ” Jagattuhga’s maternal uncle and father-in-law is 
called Samkaragana in the Karda plates ; but that is probably a 
mistake. The name Samkaragana does occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn's list down below ; but he was not the son of Kokkala and 
consequently could not be the father-in-law of Jagattuhga. Where 
to place these three princes, therefore, in the Cedi list, must be 
left to future researches. 

After the account of Krsna’s coronation, there are in the 
Karhad plates two verses more about the reigning monarch, in 
which we are told that he deposed some of his chiefs from their 
places and raised others to the dignity, separated some from each 
other and united others ( v. 34 ) ; that, with the intention of con- 
quering the South, he exterminated the Coli race and placed its 
country under his own dependents, and that, having made the 
'Caranma, the Pftndya and the Simhala his tributaries, he erected 
a triumphal column at RAmesvara ( v. 35 ). The statement about 
the conquest of the Colas and the annexation of their territory is 
confirmed by two Inscriptions found at Tirukkalukkunram in the 
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Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency and edited and 
translated by Mr, Venkayya.’ These Inscriptions are dated in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth years of Kannaradeva, and he is 
there spoken of as the conqueror of Kacchi (or Kadclpura) and Tahjai 
(identified with TaiTjapuraorTonjavur, i. e. Tan;ore). This last was 
the capital of the Cola princes. Another Inicription at Ve'lore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign/' and there are two 
more in South Arcot. Kannaradeva is evidently Krsnadeva ; 
since Kannara we do find as an ordinary way of pronouncing 
Krsna. Krsna of the Yadava dynasty is in several Inscriptions 
called Kanhara or Kanhara. The very fact that so many Inscrip* 
tions in the country governed by the Colas and Pallavas are 
dated in Krsna’s reign, shows that the country formed part of the 
territory ru'ed over by him. As stated by me in the paper on the 
Deoli plates, Butuga or Butayya, the same as the Bhutarya of our 
grants, whom Krsna had rai.sed to the throne of the Ganga king- 
dom, is represented in an Ini criptiou at Atakur ‘ to have assisted 
Kannaradeva in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola prince. But the 
conquest of the Cola country was effected after Saka-Saihvat 862, 
the date of the Deoli grant, since it is not mentioned in it, and 
before Saka-Saihvat 880, the date of the Karhad grant. As the 
destruction of RajSditya is alluded to in the Atakur Inscription 
as a recent event, it must have taken place a little before Saka 
872 current, the date of that Inscription. And the present grant 
affords d rect evidence for Krsnaraja’s occupation of the Cola 
country. For it was issued while he was encamped with his 
victorious army at Melpati for establishing his followers in the 
Southern provinces, for talcing possession of the estates of the 
provincial chiefs, and for constructing temples to Kalapriya, 
Gaxidamartanda, Krsnesvara and others ( 11. 57 to 59 ). The 
Melp&ti where he was encamped for settling the Southern 
provinces, must be Melpadi in the Chittur Taluka of the Districi; 
of North Arcot.* Whether there are now any temples at Melpadi 
or in the vicinity corresponding to those, to construct which was 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp. 282 85. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 81. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 173. 

4 Ep. Ind. Volumo IV, p. 140 ; alsoS«jWeU*!f Lisits of Antiquities, Vol. I, p 135, 
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another of the objects of the Rastrakuta prince, must be left to be 
determined by those who are intimately acquainted with the 
country. The conquest of the Pallava country, however, was 
effected, before, since we have a mention of it»in the Deoli plates. 

The boundaries of the village granted are specified in line 63f. 
There is a village of the name of Kanki some miles to the south- 
east of Karhad, w'hich is now included in the Junior Miraj State. 
That village is, I am told, bounded on the South by another of ihe 
name of f andur, and on the West by a third called Adhi. The 
Kahkem of the grant is therefore the modern Kanki, Pendureih, 
Fandur ; and Adhem, Adhi. Th.e river in the vicinity is, I am 
told, now called Agranl ; but the Krsuaveua, which corresponds 
to the Prakrit form Kanhavanna of the grant, is not far. Perhaps 
Vannft, the latter part of the compound, was the old name of the 
Yerla, which flows through the district, and the river meant is 
the Krsna after its confluence with the Yerla. There is also a 
village of the name of Kalll in the vicinity; and the twelve 
villages of which it was or is the chief, have now the following 
names : — 

1. Kalli. } 5. Adhi. 9. Khatav. 

2. Kanki. j 6. Salgar. . 10. Nignur. 

3. Ajura. j 7. Bekonki 11. Fandrogamv ( Pandur ? ). 

4. bljur. ; 8. Titur. ' 12. Tavsi. 

TRANSCRIPT’ 

First Plate. 

•I aft’ [ II* ] R | 

[ Bfrf I ‘?i5Tr^'5T- 

1 From the original plates. 2 Expressed by a symbol. 3 Road 

4 Bead 5 Read 6 Road 

7 Bead 
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«Ti'?^«Ttif«[r;rf''' 

1v [^]i5f5i-'' 55^i5!rrf mj Tw- 

«r^iRI% I [ ’.* ] 

*i\ WTCi^J #j: ififwi^T;^: ?r^^nrg-lts I 
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Second Plate ; First Side. 

'T'* 3^ [>lr] *T^ W^T3l^l^l%??i: I 3TI?*T!33t f5r5^ [R>Jr* 

[fR]'[5ijt^*fi5fl’C'r? ftrSinii- 


1 Read gorfipT®. 2 Read qfr® 3 Read 

4 Read ing^^. 5 |p; is corrected by the engraver from 

6 Bead ^ fl% >* corrected by the engraver from gg^. 

8 Read ^liJTVgq®, 9 Read gn?rg[. 

11 Read ^*]i^:. 12 Bead ggg. 

36 ( B. O. Bhandarkar’s Worka Vol. 111. ] 


10 Bead ®<?fra:. 
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1 ^i?;rr^R^wTf 

ns 3[f^i :5TTr[#] ii3j»Tii%?:i^: ii [n^.-J fTc^g^nm^Tr [^jTjrf^: 
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II [n VO ^?T( ^- 
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KcTf?’i^ r?t5^;f II [ nv:;= J 
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®\ 
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1 Read ®q-!fj is corrected by the engraver from ° 

2 Read ,%.q. 3 Read 4 Read gj^f. 

5 Read “ejsg-. G Read 3fgriirs. 7 Read ^sj;. 

8 Read 9 Read ^cissr. 10 Read 

11 The;^ ‘>f is entered below the line. 12 Read 

13 Read sf^ 14 Read |%yTH. 15 Read j. 

16 Read I'T'Tg^ 
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Second Plate ; Second Side. 
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1 Read 2 Read *%]^Jir. 

4 Read 5 Read 

7 Read 


3 Read 
6 Read 4li%; 
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Thtrd Plate. 
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1 Read 1,^15,. 2 Read ^rsxiT. a Read iTfin«r?. 

4 Read 5 Read =x^. 6 Read 3ri^v>'. 

7 Read 8 Read ^ 

9 The anusvara of runs into the 5 which .stands over it ; read qtis^W. 
1<I ‘’nfit is corrected hy the engraver from 
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Translation. 

Om ( Ver.- 3 e 1.) Tri umphant is the leaf-like hand of ( Visnu ) 
the enemy of Mura, which being placed on the jar-like breast and 
the face oi Laksmi, that are marked by shining particles of nectar- 
water, the pi-Dclaimed entrance of the world on a joyous festival. 

( V. 2. ) And triumphant is the rampart-like shoulder of 
( Siva ) the conqueror of the three cities ( or of Tripura ), which is 
adorned by the colcmred figures impressed on it by ( the close 
contact of ) the cheek.s of ( Parvati ) the daughter of the Mountain, 
and which thus bears, as it were, through regard for his beloved, 
an edict promising .safety to the god of love. 

2 Read "si;j. ^ Read sjflir. 

.5 IP’iifl 


1 Read 
4 Read qifq^:. 
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* * * 

( V. 3. ) There is (the Moon), the glorious god, the only orna- 
ment of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of the three 
worlds, the friend of love, the lord of the night-lotuses, whose 
rays are full of nectar, whose thinness, produced by his having 
given up his body for gratification of all the gods, is his orna- 
ment, and a portion of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu 
( Siva ) — verily on account of his love for excellent qualities. 

( V. 4. ) From him sprang forth on earth a race of princes, — 
like a stream of moonlight, — which extended the series of the 
joys of the world, as the other unfolds the series of night-lotuses ; 
which destroyed the darkness of sin, as the other destroys the 
darkness of night ; which fulfilled all desires, as the other fills all 
quarters; and which had unblemished adherents as the other 
constitutes the bright half of a month. ' 

( V. 5. ) In that (race ), which resembled the ocean of milk, 
arose the family of Yadu, — like a necklace of pearls, which, like 
it, had a matchless splendour; the leadership of which was grace- 
fully borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as 
the beauty of the central gem in the other is borne by a sapphire 
when it is put in ; which pos.sessed indelible virtues, as the other 
is firmly strung on a thread \ and which was the ornament of 
the earth. 

(V. 6. ) In that ( family ) the eternal being ( Krsiia ) became 
incarnate in order to destroy the cr(rwds of Daityas who had 
grown turbulent ; and princes of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tuhgas. 

( V. 7. ) In that race w^as born RaUa, the ornament of the 
surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of the elephants 
of his enemies ; and after him the Rasiraku ia family became 
known in the world by the name of ( his) son Rastrakuta. 

(Vv. 8and9. ) From that (family) arose in this (world) 
Dantidurga, wh© was a sun to the fog in the shape of the charm- 
ing necklaces on the breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who, 

1 Th® epithets here are used in two meanings, one of which is applicable to 
the race of the Moon, and the other to the moonlight. 

3 The epithets Adhigata-harinTlaprollasan-nuyaka-srlh and Asithila-guna- 
sahgah have two meanings, one applicable to the family of Yadu, and th® 
oiher to the necklace of pearls. 
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having broken the uneven ground ( or the strongholds ) by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this ( earth ) a single 
field with the shores of the four oceans for its boundaries ; who 
plucked out, from the surrounding water-basin in the shape of the 
Calukya family, the creeper in the shape of supreme sovereignty, 
w’^hich has a glossy appearance, is shady on account of its thick 
foliage and charming, bears abundant fruit, and is able to remove 
the fatigue of men resorting to it, and planted it firmly in his own 
family by feeding it with the rut-water of his elephants. 

( V. 10. ) After him, (his) paternal uncle, the prosperous king 
Krsnaraja, protected this earth, — he who constructed temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ), white as cbmds in autumn, by which the earth 
shines for ever as if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. 

(V. 11. ) He had a son of the name of Govindara..ia. Sensual 
pleasures made him careless of the kingdom; and, entrusting 
fully the universal sovereignt.y to his younger brother Nirupama, 
he allowed his p{.)sition as sovereign to become loose. 

( V. ] 2. ) From him wlio was ( also ) called Kalivallabha, and 
who was an artificial hill on which rose the moon in the shape of 
the triad' of white parasol;;., wa.s born Jagattuhga, the lion who 
destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 

( Vv. 13 and 14. ) His son, to whom kings b«wed, and who 
oppressed the king of serpent;; by the ma.ss of his army, was that 
Nrpatuhgadeva who founded Manyakheta, which derided the city 
of the Indra of the gods, in order t(i humble, as it were, the pride 
of the gods ; and the sound ari.sing from the fire of whose prowess, 
when it burnt the Calukya race, [filling] the interior of the 
ve.ssel in the shape of the universe, has not yet ceased. 

( V. 15. ) His son, the prosperovis Krsnara;a, became for a 
long time the lord of the earth, — he who .spoke pleasant words, 
who terrified the Gurjara, w’ho destroyed the egregious pride, 
generated by prosperity, of the arrogant Lata, wlm was the pre- 
ceptor charging the Gaiujas with the vow of humility, who 
deprived the people on the sea-coast ( Samudra ) of their sleep, 

1 Compare El>. Ind., Vol. Til, p. 17, note 5. [This Note is by the Editor of 

tUe Epi. Ind. -N. B. U.] 
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and whose command was honoured ( i. e. obeyed ) by the Ahga, 
the Kalihga, the Gariga and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 

( V. 16. ) He had a son known aiB Jagattuhga, a moon to the 
eyes of women. He was taken to heaven by the Creator without 
obtaining the kint.dom, as if at the rcqne.st of the heavenly 
nymphs. 

( V. 17. ) Tndraraja, his son, pr()tectod the earth. It w'as 
from fear, as it were, of the indignity likely to be caused ( in 
future ) by his beauty, that the god of love, even before, had his 
body reduced to ashes through pride by means of the fire of the 
wrath of ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinakn. 

( V. 18. ) From him was born Amoghavarsa, — as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, — the greatness of whose power was shown by 
the breaking of a terrible bow,’ as that of the other by the break- 
ing of the bow of Rudra,''- and who ( like the other ) was a great 
store-house of beauty. 

(V. 19. ) He having immediately gone to heaven, as if 
through aifection for his father, his younger brother, the orna- 
ment of the world of men, and the source of the sportive pleasures 
of love, known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the kingdom. 

( V. SO. ) He, I'oo, with his intelligence caught in the noose 
of the eyes of women, displeased all bein^^s by taking to vicious 
courses; his limbs becoming enfeebled as hi.s constitution was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the 
constituents of the ( political ) body becoming non-coherent m 
the subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
the vices, and his innate strength and prowess becoming neutra- 
lized, he met with destruction. 

( V. 21. ) Then king Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhgai 
the first among the wise, the sea of the nectar of whose words 

1 This may refer to a vrar with the Cera king, whose crest was a bow ; 
compare South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 92, note 5, and Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVI, p. 332. [ Note by the Editor of the Epi. Ind. — N. B, U.J 

2 Raudra-dhanur-biiahga has two meanings. 

3 The epithet Dosaprakopa etc. has two meanings, one physical and the 
other political. SoalsoTeja.s in Sahaja-tejnsi has to be taken in two 
meanings 
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was unfailing, being entreated by the feudatory chiefs to main- 
tain the greatness of the sovereignty of the Eaitas, and also 
prompted by the god ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinaka, who 
desired the prosperity of the family of Hari ( Krsna ), ascended 
the glorious throne of hercjos. 

( V. 22. ) In righteousness he was a Manu, in battle a Karta- 
virya, in valour a Bali, in attracting the hearts of men a Dillpa ; 
though he thus acquired pre-eminent and permanent fame, his 
behaviour towards elderly persons was humble through modesty. 

( V. 23. ) How possibly can the store of his merits be ex- 
tolled when — O wonder ! the muon-crested ( Siva ), bowed down 
to and worshipped by Hari ( Visnu ) and Viriiica ( Brahma ), was, 
in battle, seen by all his flying enemies to be near him in the 
sky, and to assist him ? 

( V. 24. ) From that sovereign lord, as from Paramesvara 
(Siva), was born a son, the prosperous king Krsnaraja, who, 
though a prince ( i. e., not a crowned king ), exercised power in 
the world and was the lord, as the other was Kumara, Sakti- 
dhara and Svamin.' 

( V. 25. ) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
elderly relative of his mother and his wife, — ( Sahasrarjuna ) 
v«hose thousand arms were cut off by Rama ( i. e. Parasurama ) 
w'ho, maddened as he was, was in his turn ( only verbally ) put 
down by him ( viz. Krsnaraja ) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women ( raina ) with his two 
hands.® 

( V. 26. ) His enemies, madly transgressinghis command which 
was the wide moat that protected the great city in the shape of 
the sovereignty of the prosperous Rattas, fell down themselves. 

( V. 27. ) He, SrTvallabha, killed the wicked Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who seemed to be ( tlie two demons ) Madhu and Kaita- 
bha, risen again on earth to torment men. 


1 Those are three of the name.s of the god Karttikeya, Thu ‘words are to 
be interpreted also in their ordinary .sense as above. 

8 BhujadvaySkalita etc., is to be interpreted in t'wo ways. 

37 I R. G. Bbandarkur'ii V.'orks, Vol. 111. ] 
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( V. 28, ) He planted in Gangapati, as in a garden, the pure 
tree Bhutarya, having i prooted the poisonous tree Rachyanialla. 

( V. 29. ) While his prowess, which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgas, his enemies, as the he it dries up the stream of the 
Gahga, was glowing, it is no matter for wmnder that the Pallava 
( king ) Anniga was beaten and reduced to a sad condition, as it 
is no w'onder that fragrant leave::; are w'thered ( by heat ).’ 

( V. 30. ) On hearing of the conquest of aU the strongholds in 
the Southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuia vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara. 

( V. 31. ) (All) the feudatories from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Siihhala 
bowed to him out of fear of severe punishment, though he him- 
self was obedient ( i. e. subordinate ) to his father. 

( V. 32. ) By his body which had a dark, glossy colour, long 
arms, and a broad and massive chest, end by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar -water that fed the creeper in the shape of 
hia fame, knowing him to be an excellent man ( or Visnu ), able 
to deliver the earth ( or to uplift the submerged earth ), — his 
father, the best of sages, who had attained the object of life, 
vanished into the peaceful abode. 

( V. 33. ) Wlien the festival of the coronation of this beloved 
of Prosperity, w’ho had greatly propitiated Hari (Visr)u\ at which 
celestial nymphs danced and heavenly Rsi.s pronounced benedic- 
tions, had taken place amidst joy, the quarters which began to 
tremble and to be submissive on account of his preparation to 
exact tribute, as girls would have manifested tremor and affection 
at his preparation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in 
consequence of their observing the proper time for paying it of 
their own accord, as the others would have been dear to him in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
away themselves.’" 


1 There is a play here on the words PratSpa, Parimalita, GSijgaand Pallava. 

2 The second half of this ver.ie ha-; a double meaning. 
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( V. 34. ) He, a powerful master of the science of politics, 
desirous of obtaining a lofty position, deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places and established ethers who 
were deserving, separated some from each other by producing 
disunion and united others, and thus arranged them 
in a high or low position ; as a proficient master 
of the science of words, ( i. e. grammar ), desirous of 
making up a long form, drops some letters from their position 
and introduces others in their Guna form, separates some on 
account of their dissimilarity and unites others, and places them 
in order, above or below. 

( V. 35. ) Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern 
region, uprooted the race of the Colas, given their land to his own 
dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz., the 
Ceranma,' the Pandya and others, along with the Siiiihala, his 
tributaries, he erected a high column at Ramesvara, which was 
the image ( as it were ) of the sprout of the creeper in the shape 
of his glory. 

( Line 53. ) And he, the Paramabhatlaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the 
prosperous Vallabhanarendradeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhatlaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the pros- 
perous Amoghavarsadeva, — being well, commands all the 
governors of districts and heads of sub— divisions, chiefs of villages, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned with these presents : — 

( L. 56. ) “ Be it known to you that, while my glorious and 
victorious army is encamped at Melpaii for the purpose of creat- 
ing livings out of the provinces in the Southern region for my 
depeadents, of taking possession of the whole property of the 
lords of provinces, and of erecting temples of Kalapriya, Ganda- 
martanda, Krsnesvara, etc., eight hundred and eighty years of the 
era of the Saka king having elapsed, on Wednesday, the thirteenth 
Tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the ( cyclic ) year 
Kalayukta,-- I have granted the village named Kankem, one of 

1 This seems to be a Sanskritisod form of the Tamil Seraman, ‘ the Cbera 

king.’ [ This note is by the Editor of the Epi. Ind.— N. B. U. ) 
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tile Kalli group of twelve ( villages ), situaed in tlie district 
( Visaya ) of Karahala, along with the rows of trees in it, the 
assessment in grain and gold, the flaws in measurement, the in- 
flictions of fate, and all the produce, to GaganaMva, a great ascetic, 
versed in all Siva-sidhantas, the pupil of the preceptor Isanasiva, 
who is the head of the establishment of Valkalesvara in Karahata 
and is an emigrant from the Karanjakheta group ( of villages ),’ 
for the purpose of providing seats and clothes to all ascetics, as 
promised on the Karttikl ( i. e. the full-moon Tithi of Karttika ),-- 
( the grant ) to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as 
long as the moon and the sun endure.” 

( L. 63. ) To the east of this ( village ) is the river Kanha- 
vannna; to the south, ( the village of ) lPenda]reih ; to the west, 
the village named Adherh ; to the north, that same river Kanha- 
vanna. No one should cause obstruction to Gaganasiva while he 
cultivates the village named Kahkem, defined by these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed. And he who causes ( obstruction ), will incur all the 
five great sins ; for it is said : — 

( V. 36. ) “ He w'ho grants land, dwells in heaven for sixty 

thousand years ; ( but ) he who takes it aw-ay and he w'ho abets 
the act, dwell as long in hell,” 

( V. 37. ) “ Ramahhadra again and again entreats all future 

kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, which is common to all kings.” 

( L. 68. ) Engraved by Yo[syagma]. 


1 Or perhaps — [ * a descendant of the ( spiritual ) lineage of ( the Matha at) 
Karafijakcta/ This note is by the Editor of the EPi* — N. B. U. J 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
DEOLI PLATES OF THE 
RASTRAKUTA KING KRSNA III. 

(A Paper on this and twoothevlnscriptions— one of these latter 
on Navasari copper-plates, marked A and B, and the other on a 
Kalacuri copper-plate p,rant from the Belgaiim District, i. e., in 
all, on three Inscriptions, was read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on SGth July 1892. The three papers 
are here separately given.)— N. B. U. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal A,siatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 239ff. ] 

The cupper-plates, a transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion on which, I have placed before the Society to-day, were 
found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles South-west of Wardha 
near Nagpur. Excellent impressions of the tablets were prepared 
by Dr. MacDonald, Superintendejvt of the Central Jail, Nagpur, 
and forwardec to the Society for being deciphered, by Mr. T. 
Drysdale, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. The Secretary sent 
the impressions to me. I read them and communicated the con- 
tents to the Secretary, requesting him at the same time to ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to send over the original plates to us, as 
the impression was indistinct in a few places. These were kindly 
forwarded to us by that ofiicGr. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot in length 
and eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is engraved on one 
side of the first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side 
of the third. The letters are carefully and well formed in the 
first part, but in the latter, the work is negligently done. The 
seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The Inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village 
named Talapurumsaka, situated in the district of Nagapura-Nandi- 
vardhana, to a Brahman named Rsiyappa or Rsiyapayya of the 
Vedic school ofVaji,Kanva, and Kata, and of the Bharadvaja 
Gotra^ The grant was made by Krsna or Akalavarsa of the 
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Rastrakuta family in the name of his brother JagattuiiKa, while 
living at his capital Manyakheta, in the year 862 expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940 A. D., on the 5th of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvari. 

The genealogy of Krsnaraja is thus given : — 

1 

I ! 

1 Dantidurga, 2 Krsnarajii. 


3 Oovinda. 4 Nirupuma or Kalivallabha. 

. T ' • 

5 Jagattiingtu 

6 NfPatuhga. 

. ^ I 

i Krsnariija. 

Jugattuiiga ( died before his father ). 

8 Indraraja. 11 Arnoghavaraa. 

9 Amognavarsa. 10 Goviadaraja. 12 Krsaaraja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastrakuta 
family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race. The genealogj^ begins with Dantidurga, as it was 
he, who acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of 
Maharastra or Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada on 
the North and the Tungabhadra in the South. He was succeeded 
by his paternal uncle Krsnaraja who is represented to have 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva which looked like the 
Kailasa mountain. I have shown in my Early Hi.story of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja ; and my view, that it 
war probably that known by the name of Kailasa which he con- 
structed, seems to be confirmed by the comparison with the 
Kailasa contained in thi.s grant. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva-Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda careless of the kint^dom, and entrusting the affairs 
of the state to his brother, he allowed the sovereign power to drop 
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away from his hands. Nbtlving particular is stated ahout Govinda 
III or Jar:attuh"a. 

His son, known as Amo“havar.sa, ilie patron of the 

Di;:amhara Jainas, is called Nrpatun^a, which name is found in 
a Jaina work also. The city of Manyakheia, which, in one grant, 
is mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsnaraja, who is also known by the name of 
Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several parti- 
culars are given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed 
the egregious pr '.de of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and his command was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kalihga. the 
Gahga, and the Magadha. As this Krsnaraja was not the reign- 
ing prince, whom the writer of the charter might be suspected of 
flattering, and as the grant is not reticent about the faults also 
of some of the princes, this account may be relied on as true. 
Akalavar.?a is represented as a powerful prince in the Prasasti at 
the end of the Uttara Purana of the Jainas also. The Laia prince 
alluded to seems to have belonged to the Gujarat brairch of the 
Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the time of Govinda III 
or Jagattunga, who assigned the province of L5ta, that he had 
conquered, to his brother Indra. Akalavar.?a, the grandson of 
Jagattunga, seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen 
of the Lata country. 

Jagattunga was the name of Akalavarsa’s son, and from the 
mere fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was 
supposed to have been a reigniirg prince ; and following others, 
I have stated in the English eJition of my Early History of the 
Deccan that he became king after his father. But from a number 
of circumstances, it BOt)n appeared to me that he could not have 
been an actual king, and in the Marathi edition of my work, I 
have corrected the statement. This inference of mine has now 
been confirmed by the grant before us, in which he is represented 
to have been “ taken away by the Creator to Heaven without 
having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels ” who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsa 
was thus .succeeded by his grandson Indra, the son of JagattiU’ga. 
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There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Jndra. He is 
not mentioned by name or as a king, in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the third and only other grant, which gives us informa- 
tion about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all 
wri cers on the subject to drop Govinda altogether, and regard 
Amoghavarsa as the only prince. But the grant before us clears 
the difficulty. Amoghavarsa is tlnne spoken of as “ having im- 
mediately gone to Heaven as if Ihrougli affection for his father." 
He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a few 
months or even days, and hence is not noticed in the Sangli 
grant. 

The next prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his 
Sangli grant. But the grant berore iis represents him to be a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious cour.ses. The Kharepatan grant 
agrees with it speaking of him as “the abode of the dramatic 
sentiment of love and as surrounded bv women.” Our grant 
agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in representing his 
successor as a very virtuous prince. 

His name was Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattuhga 
and consequently the uncle of Govinda. He assumed the throne, 
being entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought 
there was none else able to maintain the power of the Rastra- 
kuias. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name which was 
Baddiga. He was assisted in the Gt)vernment of the kingdom by 
his son Krsna who was engaged in wans with his neighbours, and 
subjugated Dantiga, whcj probably was the rular of Kanci, and 
and Bappuka. He up-rooted Rachyamalla and placed on the 
throne in the Ganga country ( Gahgavati i. e., Gahgevacji ) a 
prince of the nameofBhutarya. In an Inscription at Atakur noticed 
by Mr. Rice’ and recently published by Dr. Fleet,’" one Butuga 
is represented to have killed a prince of the name of Racamalla 
and to have made himself master of the Ganga country. Butuga 

1 Sravana Belgola Inscriptions, p. 21. 
i Epigrjphica Tadica, Vol. II, Part XT, p. 173. 
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assisted Kannaradeva, i. e., Krsipa HI, who is mentioned at the 
beginning of the Inscription, in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola 
tihg, and received a reward from him. Butuga is elsewhere 
called Butayya,' and our Bhutarya is a Sanskritised form of this, 
while our Rachyamalla is clearly the Racamalla of the Atakur 
Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s connoct'on with the des- 
truction of Racamalla, and the rise of Butayya, is not mentioned. 
The reason probably is that it was not necessary to 
state the fact in that manner. But there can be no 
question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna and owed 
his elevation to him, since in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if he w^as his feudatory, and received a rew'ard as from a 
master. The Pallava that Krsna is mentioned to have subdued, 
was probably the same as Dantiga, and Bappuka w^as perhaps 
another name of Rajaditya the Cola. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, wdiicli seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsnaraja ascend- 
ed the throne. He w'^as called Akalavarsa also, as another prince 
of this dynasty bearing the name Krsna was. Here too the present 
grant clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the 
Karxla grant, Krsna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an 
elder brother of Amoghavarsa, and another Krsna is brought in, 
who is identified with one of his younger sons, who never reigned, 
but is representecl to have reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my 
Early History of the Deccan, 1 have given the true sense of the 
passage and shewn the mi.stakes. The Kharepatan grant, which 
gives the true relationship, and is perfectly clear on the points, 
was disregarded. But now this grant confirms the account in the 
Kharepatan plates, so far as it g<'es, and, according to them both, 
Baddiga or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna 
who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and that the King 
who preceded him, was his nephew Govinda IV, and the Krsna, 
who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other Krsna who 
followed this last and could be called Krsna IV according to any 
of our authorities.’' 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

2 My correction of the mistake about tbc two Krsnas was not noticed till 

very recently, though it was made more than ciglit years ago. For the 

38 I, B. G. Bhaudarkar's W orks, V ol. HI.) 
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Jagattunga, the brother of Krsnaraja in whose name the 
grant of the village is made, must have died before him ; for 
the latter was succeeded by Kottiga, who appears to have been 
Kranaraja’s step-brother according to the Karda grant ; and 
he was followed by the son of his brother Nirupama, 

Jagattuhga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse- 
quent history, but those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers, do. 

The name of the grantee ends in Appa or Apayya which shows 
that he was a Tailahga Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva 
school of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day, 
there are the followers of that school near Nagpur, The village 
Talapuruihsaka, which was granted, was bounded on the East by 
another of the name of Madavatatara, on the South by the river 
Kandana, on the West b.y the village of Mohama or Mohama- 
grama, and on the North by Badhrira. Of these, Kandana is the 
river Kanhana, which has a course from the North-west of 
Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohamagrama is the 
Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chindwada District 
Badhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres- 
ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identif.y them. 


TRANSCEIPT 

I. 




5rraT^(^f|iR-R;^; I fsTqTr^^ST.q-T. II 


Atakur Inscription noticed above, is, on the wrapper of Part X of the 
Epigraphicci Indica, issued in August last, referred to “ the time of 
KrsnalV/* I am, however, glad to see it has since attracted attention 
and the mistake has come to be tacitly acknowledged as such. For in 
Part XI of the same periodical issued in September last, i. e. only a month 
later, that same Inscription is published as “ Atakur Inscription of the 
time of Kr?Tia III.” 
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1^ in^rT %j%rr% ii 

^ThiHufisrf »Toi 1 3Tr^*T-=r?f»:5=r(55R'f- 


5ii^ I xj^ %f?f^: iiwtt 

«r^ II %R ri^H ^ i rr^r^ ^ 

’t:«tt M^5ThJn% ii 

I ^ ”f: II cl^m- 

r^^s^r: ssfi^TOij-f^^rnTr: ^it^jv>. i ^qrr^ifT^sqri^^otw- 

r^ir i%^i% II JTirq?^!^ ?r ’Ti- 


ll. first side. 


*pi^jtt.^(^?<t: I sTicRi^ R^R ■'R’=q‘^t’^R^4isq?-T7 mmsfi^sr- 

w\i ii 


frR'I^P^^7r^5rc?l^l^f^: l n^: ^^(7:ifhR<»T4>Ti ^ilTi 


R»T^»T- 

qniRTTR: II rlr^5|?:i5=R^ ^qH^T^ef: #ifl^q?|?^PTT’T’TFrTir?r|R: I ’Ti *Ii5=’T%- 
^flPRVjfq^q^iN ii riT^iTiriRrT^:5;^r'f ^?r?T|?Fri- 

3!;7^»T^I TTiIlJTf T^^iqi^'T'q’T^-^R^T^Ifr. I l5i’'T'4TiI^l'^5fRr’TWl- 
T:«I%[W]?n^f3q^ ^:|^l3;ir(rKinjq: tTrT^: stfi^oiriRI’l^ ll 31R7 RiT5»T ^rrr- 
^Tr^r^w: i aT^rs^T.^ti: ^ r 4 fqR5% i^^i’Fimi'^R^q virm i ri- 
sR^; f^rTT*Tqip.’T"^Ti^R^Ti»^qTr-Tq’TRwi^r i R^n^qT- 
^ *1^^ rqR«iiq’rm#7riiRi rrh^: ^*t ’T’f^ ii 

fiJnRH’RTrH H'Tf rfnT^*l I I TR ^ ^Rifr,q^R^RR^HTr413RR: II f^q R- 
# qoiq-,5R^ rlWf^RI I ^ 

Rc^Rt^’C' i ^q=^nR R?pRTR^: ii Tfit^mR^w^TR^^qi^-^Hi- 

R5^nlH#^[?ra5q^: I ^|qni#7TqqHqf‘R?«54liT|: qiqv^ 

m RirTRiS'^ II TiTi-jqRifRFi’^nSR’-'^i^i '^q^inq fqRiqRi ww>- 

c51|?TiRWI RRri: I 3T«Ti^ ST^T;^! fq^I^q RR^iFRRRI -M q I-tm ^qi Ntf- 


II. second side. 

^^5^71%: «TiqlTi%i^ II ^'i^mTivi^'RriwqqR-^^Ti^vTf% i 
TT. vr^«rr: ^T’TR'-’T^Sq^ II s£flT?TfjWqTT^iqR^(^) ^- 

^.fit I iTiqrsf Rcs^'fi: ’R^qi’(?i5i) ii ^^ns^- 

^ qT^'misJ^ I «fi^f5^ 1%^ gR ^r-?RqR#i ii 
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^ ^1^ B^rr^rr i ^Tfrm 'rmifiT ii 7l^^Tfe^(?rr ’.)iw3^ 

n'Tjs'^fq’TRT^iBi^ I j?:r^ ^qrTR s(Tiftrri^mf*ff% 


I *Tfern 

T|%=^^7f!^jf II 37;TB^r^rq^^?rRr^i?BVc7%c?57'Tifi; i ^ 3r?r- 


Wi^!(Fnq » ft=T’vri!^R^=5rT 5rt5*^^i(5r)^r 


H)H^r- 

vj:|m triF^ im ^?r(:) f’TnT I ffigTiTT^ 

f^'^7Tii%R FT?ri??PTuqrr^ i ^pptr^^^ri- 

jTH^^q’Rfini^rr^fg-q'c 5=i?wJTt'f'TTrwR5?B(S5^(f‘)R^ri'^ w^ ^ t^'jt- 

?:5FBfFi^n^Trrf<TTiTsqTqTtTJTipqT 

^=^'3TRfT-TF?rJTifTiw^^ ^*r^f5i% ?T«n 


IIL 

^?BTFrnn?RHTi^^'Ta^(^)’=^f TTJT FPT'Wq’ ^IW W(^t «flH- 

JiHTSTitTlR^'^ II '^TR ^ II f FF^fft »Ti% T^f 

htthffrt ( : ) I ^ 

^?FT ^m^- 

W 1%?( ^%n?^l^rcrfwr=-^FiT?[»r^ ^FT ■gf ; ll 'i^fl%BFFTI W 5TF^- 

’T(T»TF(^(f^)^i’Ti^ 5=rFT'T’'^F7^FF’»f^r?5q^7^?TW! ^ft: Bi^: b- 

B^fFr^sFimf-T: ?T5^FTi%^f??r: 

'T5^qi%5=q[?T:wiFR^?I ; | 2r^^PT?q-(^5Tl^^i^*F=^i ^tT; | ^- 

^ qs^rr: i ^=raj • T(>>T*Tfr: Bif»nTR; i ^- 

W^. TsFF^TFT Ijq =Er5TFn^'[q3j:| IT|%W^ WT: ^i^Fl 

^i ^ i ^>/t ’^n% ^ 

Bfr- 

TrF^; ^ ii (!) II v%^\ ^i «ri ?t?f i ?r ft^i^rt 

fjfB- 
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\\ ^^fSTF 

?T f^i%?rrErff II 

TRANSLATION. 

Triumphant is the leaf-likc hand of the enemy of Mura ( Visnu) 
which, heinp; placed on the jar-like breasts of Laksmi marked by 
particles of nectar-water, and on her face, proclaimed the entrance 
of the world on a joyous festival. And triumphant is the rampart- 
like shoulder of the conc}ueror of the three cities or of Tripura 
( Siva ), which is adtumc^d by the colored figures impressed on it 
by the [ close contact of the ] cheeks of the daughter of the Moun- 
tain ( Parvati ), and whicli thus bears as it were, through a regard 
for his beloved, an edict promising safety to the god of Love, 
There is the glorious god, the only ornament of the surface of the 
sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, the friend of IjOve, 
the lord of the night-hitiis plants, whose rays are full of nectar, 
whose diminished form, owing to bis having given up his 
body for the gratification of the gods, is his ornament, and a part 
of whom is worn on the head by Saiiibhu — verily on account of 
his love for virtues. From him sprang forth on earth a race of 
princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the joys of the world as tliat blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darkne.'^.s of sin as that destroys the darkness 
of night, which spread in all <iiiarters ( as that does ), and which 
had unblemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a 
month.' From that race which was like an ocean of milk, arose 
the family of Yadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a 
matchless splendour, the leadership of which was gracefully 
borne by the dark-complexi(!ned TTari v/hen he flourished, as the 
beauty of the central gem in that is borne hy a sapphire when it 
is put in, which had indelible virtues, as that is firmly inter- 
woven with a string,'^ and which was the ornament of the world. 
In that family, the eternal Being became incarnate to destroy the 
crowds of Daityas who had grown tumultuous ; and members of 

1 The epithets hero are used in two senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets | d t? aod have two senses, 

one applicable to the family of Yadu and the other to the necklace of 
pearls, 
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that family belonging: to the Satyakin clan became celebrated 
princes, because they were great. From that race sprang Ratta, 
the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed the arrays of 
the elephants of his enemies ; after him the Rastrakuta family 
became known in the world by the name of [ his ] son Rastrakuta. 
From that [ family ] arose Dantidurgga, who was a sun to the fog 
in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the wives 
of his enemies, and who having broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this one field with the 
shores of the four oceans for its boundaries. After him, his pater- 
nal uncle, King Krsnaraja, protected this earth, by the temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ) constructed by whom, the earth shines for ever as 
if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. He had a son of tie 
name of Govindaraia. Sensual pleasures made him careless of 
the kingdom, and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to 
his younger brother, Nirupama, he allowed his position as 
sovereign to become loose. From him who was called Kalivalla- 
bha, and who was the sportive rising mount of the moon in the 
shape of the triad of the while umbrellas, was horn Jagattuhga, 
the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 
His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king of 
serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nrpatuhga 
who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [ to scorn ] the 
city of the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the 
pride of the gods. His son, the prosperous Kisnaraja, became for 
a long time the lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, 
frightened the Gurjjara, destroyed the egregious pride generated 
by prosperity of the arrogant Lata f king ], was the preceptor who 
charged the Gauclas with the vow of humility, and deprived the 
people on the sea coast of their sleep, and whose command was 
honoured (obeyed ) by the Andhra, the Kalihga, the Gahga, and 
the Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a son, known as 
Jagattuhga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the eyes of women. 
He was taken to heaven by the Creator without his having got 
the Kingdom, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indraraia his son protected the earth; it was from a 
fear as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [ in future ] by 
his beauty that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body to 
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ashes through pride, by means of the fire of the wrath of the wielder of 
the Pinaka (Siva). From him was born Amoghavarsa, as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, the greatness of whose pf)wer was shown by the 
breaking of a terrible bow of Rudra’ and who (like him) was the great 
store-house of beauty. He having immediately gone to heaven, 
as if through affection for his father, his younger brother, the 
ornament of the world of men, and the source of the sportive 
pleasures of love, known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the 
kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consti- 
tution was deranged on account of the aggravation of the mala- 
dies, and the constituents of the [political] body becoming non- 
coherent, as the subjects were discontented through the aggrava- 
tion of the vices,- and his innate strength and prowess becoming 
neutralized, he met with destruction. Then the king Amoghavarsa, 
son of Jagattuhga, the first among the thoughtful or wise, the sea 
of the nectar of w'hose words w'as unfailing, being entreated by 
the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas and also prompted by the god, the wielder of the 
Pinaka ( Siva ), who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
( Krsna ), ascended the throne of heroes. From that sovereign 
lord was born a son, the king Krsnaraja, who, though a boy, exercised 
power in the world and was the lord, and was verily Kumara, 
Saktidhara, and Svamin.'^ His enemies transgressing his com- 
mand which was the wide moat that protected the great city in 
the shape of the sovereignty of the Rattas, themselves fell down. 
He, Sri-Vallabha, killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and 
Bappka, who were as it were Madhu and Kaitabha, again grown 
insolent for the torment of men. He planted as it were in a 
garden in the field of the Gahgas the holy tree of Biiiitarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree of Rachyamalla. While his 


1 two senses. 

£ The epithet has two senses, one physical and the other poll* 

ticah So also in is to be taken in two senses, one fitting 

With the physical interpretation and the other with the political. 

3 These are three of the names of the god K^rtikeya. The words arc to be 
interpreted also in their ordinary sense us abovei 
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prowess, whicli was like heat and which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgas his enemies, as that ( heat ) dries up the stream of the 
Ganges, was glowinp;, what wonder is there if the Pallava Anthiga 
( Dantiga ? ) who was beaten, war. reduced to a sad condition as 
fragrant leaves are by heat’ ? On hearing of the conquest of the 
strongholds in the Souiih simply by means of his angry glance, 
the hope about Kalaiijara and Citrevkuta dropped away from the 
heart of the (xurjjara. All the feudatories from the eastern to the 
western ocean and from the Hionilaya to the islaiid of Siihhala 
bowed to him from the fear of being severedy punished, though he 
himself was obedient to his father. By his bodily form, which 
had a dark glossy colour, long arms, and broad and massive chest, 
and by his virtuous deeds, whic'o were the noctar-water that fed 
the creeper in the shape of his fame, knowing him to he an excel- 
lent man ( or Visnu ) to deliver the earth ( or bring out the sub- 
merged earth ), his father, the lie.rt of sages, who had attained the 
object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode. When the festi- 
val consequent on the coronation of the Ixdovod of Sri (prosperity), 
who had greatly frightened Hari ( liu.shand of Sri), in which 
celestial damsels danced, and the lu.'avenly Hsis pronounced 
their benedictions, was over, tlu! (luartors as girls, which began to 
tremble at his preparation to exact tribute, as those should mani- 
fest love and tremor at his preparation t > take their hand, became 
pleasing to him in conse.'iuence of their observing tiia proper time 
for paying it of their own accord, iiy-. tiiuse should be dear in 
consequence of their keeping to the au.spicIous juncture for giving 
themselves/'’ 

He, the King Akfilavarsadova, the highest lord, the 
sovereign lord of kings, tlie liighe.st ruler, a great 
devotee of Mahesvara, Prfchvivallahha, the favourite of Sarva 
( Siva ), who meditated on the fec't of the prosperous Amogha- 
varsadeva, the highe.st lord, tlie sovereign lord of kings, the 
highest ruler, being w'ell, command;; the men of his country : “Be 
it known to you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my 
younger brother, Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than 

1 There is a play hero on the words “ Ganga ” and “Pallava.” • 

S Two senses here throughout. 
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my life, I have, livin" in the capital Manyakheta, granted on the 
fifth of the dark half of Vaisakha of the year Sarvari, when eight 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, with the feeling that this grant of land may fulfil the 
wishes of Jagattuhga, as if it were his, — Jagattunga, who has 
surpassed Laksmana, by serving his eldest brother with incom- 
parable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and Rama (and) 
the son of Dharma by his good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by his 
lustre, and the lion by his bravery — to Risiyappa, originally 
living in Nandi vardhana, belonging to the Bharadvaja Gotra, 
student of the Vedic school of Vaji, Kaiiva, and Kata, the 
son of Bhailla, and conversant with the Vedas and the 
subsidiary treatises, the village of Talapuruihsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandi vardhana, along with what is set 
aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 
and gold, with the flaws in the measurment ( measuring rod ), and 
mishaps ( due to fortune ),' with all its produce, up to its four 
previously known boundaries, and to be respected as long as the 
Sun and the Moon last, in the manner of a Brahman-gift. To the 
east of it is a village of the name of Madavalatara, to the south, 
the river Kandana, to the west the village Mohama [ and ] to the 
north the village of Badhrira. No one should obstruct Risiya- 
payya while he cultivates Talapuruihsaka, having these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed ; and he who will obstruct will incur the five great 
sins. Moreover: — ‘ He who takes away the land that has been 
given away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure, and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Ramabhadra again and 
again entreats future kings that they should from time to time 
protect this bridge of virtue, which is common to all kings’. ” 
Engraved by Yograstya, the brother of Cevananvora. 


1 This, I think, is the proper translation of the phras® WVg'hq’.fjTTcjTpq' ^ 
SftiX55TtTmr, which occurs almost in all grants, but the correct or appro* 
priate sense of which, does not seem to have been yet found out. By 
inserting this expres.sion, the grantor absolves himself from all responsibi- 
lity about loss consequent upon a mistake in the measurement and upon 
changes due to adverse natural occurrences or the “doings of God’* as 
they are called. 

39 1 R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. 



A Revised Tkansceipt and Tbanslation 

OF THE RASTRAKUTA 

DEOLI PLATES OF KRSNA III OF SAKA-SAMVAT 862, 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume V, 1898-99, pp. 188ff.] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of which are 
given below, were found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles south- 
west of Wardha near Nagpur. They were first published by me 
in Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ Tne Editor of the Epigraphia Indica having 
procured the original plates from the Secretary of the Society and 
having got a new facsimile prepared, I now publish a revised edi- 
tion of my paper on those plates. 

The plates are three in number, each being about one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is 
engraved on one side of the first plate, on both sides of the second 
and on one side of the third. The letters are carefully and well 
formed in the first part, but in the latter the work is negligently 
done, and in consequence several letters look alike. The seal 
bears a figure of Siva." 


1 This paper ie> printed here immediately before the present article. [N.B.UJ 

2 Dr. Gerson da Cunha was good enough to send me the plates and seal for 
examination. The seal is soldered on the two ends of a copper ring, which 
is 4}4" in diameter and about H" thick. The ring had been already cut 
when I received the plates. The seal is of square shape, like that of the 
Earda plates of Kakka II (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 263). It measures 2 3/4" 
both ways and bears, in relief, a seated figure of Siva which faces the 
front and holds a snake in each hand. On Siva's proper right are, from top 
to bottom, an image of Gapapati, a Cauri and a lamp; and on his proper 
left the goddess Parvatl riding on a lion, and below her a Svastika. At 
the base of the figure is inscribed the legend Srimato ^ rthadasya, in which 
Arthada, ‘the giver of wealth,’ must be taken as a synonym of AkSlavarsa, 
which was a Biruda of Krsna III. Along the margin of the seal passes a 
border of various indi.stinct emblems, among which a Lihga and an elephant- 
goad are recognisable. — This note is by the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica. [ N. B. U. ] 
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The inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village, 
named Talapuruihsaka (11. 53 and 57) and situated in the district 
of Nagapura-Nandivardhan’ to a Brahman named Risiappa or 
Risiyapayya (11. 53 and 57), of the Vedic schools of Vajin and 
Kanva and of the Bharadvaja Gotra. The grant was made by 
Krsna III, or Akalavarsa of the Rastrakuta family in the name 
of his brother Jagattuhga ( II. 48 f. and 51 ), while staying at his 
capital Manyakheta ( 1. 46 f. ), in the year 862, expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940-41 A. p., on the 5th Tithi of the 
dark half of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvarin (1. 47 f.). 

The genealogy of Krsna III. is thus given. — 


2. K^snaraja. 

I L.::. 

1. Dantidurga. 3 , Govindaraja. 4. Niruparaa or Kalivallabha. 

5. Jagattuuga. 

I 

6. Nrpatunga. 

I 

7. Krsoaraja. 

1 

Jagattunga. 


8. Indraraja. 11. Amoghavarsa. 


9. Amoghavarsa. 10. GovindarSja. 12. Kpsparaja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards 
the genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastra- 
kuta family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race and to be known by the name of Tuhga ( verse 6 ). 
The genealogy begins with Dantidurga (v. 8), as it was he who 
acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of Maharastra or 
the Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada in the North 
and the Tuhgabhadra in the South. He was succeeded by his 


1 It deserves to be noted that the names of the village granted and of its 
boundaries and district, as well as tho.se of the donee and of his father, 
SSkhS, Ootra and native village, are engraved on erasures. Hence the 
Dames of the four boundaries of Talapuruihsaka are difficult to read and 
uncertain.— This Note is by the Editor of the EPigr^phia Indica. [N. B. U.J 
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paternal uncle Krsna I, who is represented to have decorated the 
earth with many temples of Siva, which looked like the Kailasa 
mountain (v. 9). I have shown In my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
he constructed at Ell ora by this Krsnaraja, and have said that it 
was perhaps the Kailasa itself, I shoud have said that it could be 
no other than the Kailasa. For, if the demigods saw it while 
moving in the sky in their aerial cars, and were struck with its 
beauty, as stated in the Baroda Inscription, the temple must have 
had a carved exterior; i. e., it must have been a temple entirely cut 
out from the rock, and not a mere cave temple without an architec- 
tural exterior. There is one such only at Ellora, and that is the 
Kailasa. The comparison, made in the present grant, of the 
temples constructed by Krsnaraja with Kailasa, points, I believe, 
in the same direction. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda II are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom ; and, entrusting the 
affairs of the state to his younger brother, he allowed the sove- 
reign power to drop away from his hands (v. 10). Nothing parti- 
cular is stated about Govinda III or Jagattuhga. His son, 
known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the Digambara Jainas 
is here called Nrpatuhga (v. 12), which name is found in a Jaina 
work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, is 
mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsna II, who is also known by the name 
of Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and 
several particulars are given about him. He frighten- 
ed the Giirjara, destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to 
the Gaudas, and his command was obeyed by the Ahga, the 
Kalihga, the Gahga and the Magadha (v. 13). As this Krsnaraja 
was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of the charter 
might be suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not reticent 
about the faults also of some of the other princes, this account 
may be relied on as true, Akalavarsa is represented as a power- 
ful prince in the Prasasti at the end of the Uttara Purana of the 
Jainas also. The Laia prince alluded to seems to have belonged 
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to the Gujrat branch of the Ristrsku^ family, which was found- 
ed in the time of Govinda III or Jagattuhga, who assigned the 
province of Lata, that he had conquered, to his brother Indra. 

' Akalavarsa, the grandson of Jagattuhga, seems thus to have 
humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the Lata country. 

Jagattuhga was the name of Akalavarsa's son. From the mere 
fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was supposed to 
have been a reigning prince; and following others, I stated in the 
first English edition of my Early History of the Deccan that he 
became king after his father. But from a number of circum- 
stances it soon appeared to me that he ct)uld not have been an 
actual king, and in the Marathi edition of the work I corrected 
that statment. This inference of mine has now been confirmed by 
the grant before us, in which he is represented to have been taken 
away by the creator to heaven without having succeeded to the 
throne, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly damsels 
who had heard of his beauty (v. 14). Akalavarsa was thus suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Indra III, the son of Jagattuhga. 

There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince, named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra III. He 
is not mentioned by name or as a king in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the tb'rd and only other grant which gives us information 
about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led ali writers on 
the subject to drop Govinda IV altogether and regard Amoghavarsa 
as the only prince. But the grant before us clears the diflficulty. 
Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as ** having immediately gone to 
heaven, as if through affection for his father ” ( v. 17 ). He 
reigned therefore for a very short time ( for a year, as stated in 
the Bhadana grant published after this ), and hence is not noticed 
in the Sangli grant. 

The next prince, Govinda IV, is of course highly praised in 
his Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be 
a prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses ( v. 18 ). The Khare- 
patan grant agrees with it in speaking of him as “ the abode of 
the dramatic sentiment of love ” and as “ surrounded by women.” 
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Our grant agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in re- 
presenting his successor as a very virtuous prince. His name was 
Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagatfcuhga, and conse- 
quently the uncle of Cxovinda IV. He assumed the throne, being 
entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought there was 
ncne else able to maintain the power of the Rssirakuias ( v. 19 ). 
The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name, which was Baddiga. 
He was assisted in the government of the kingdom by his son 
Krsna Ilf, who was engaged in wars with his neighbours and 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuke ( v. 22 ). He uprooted Rachya- 
malla and placed on the throne in the Ganga country (Gangapati, 
i. e. Gahgavadi ) a prince of the name of Bbvitarya ( v. 23 ). In 
an Inscription at Atakur, noticed by Mr. Rice' and 'published by 
Br.Fleet,'^ one Butuga is represented to have killed a prince of the 
name of Racamalla and to have made himself master of the 
Ganga country. BCituga assisted Kannardeva, i. e., Krsna III, 
who is mentioned at the beginning of the Inscription, in destroy- 
ing Rajaditya, the Cola kin,g, and received a reward from him. 
Butuga is elsewhere called Butayy?,' and our Bhiitarya is a 
Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachyamalla is clearly the 
Racamalla of the Atakur Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s 
connection with the destruction of Racamalla and the rise of 
Butayya are not mentioned. The reason probably is that it was 
not necessary to state the fact in that manner. But tliere can be 
no question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna Ilf, and owed 
his elevation to him, since, in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if his feudatory and received a reward as from a master. 
The name of the Pallava whom Krsna III is stated to have sub- 
dued was Anniga (v. 24). Who the Dantiga and Vappuka were, 
that he put down, it is difficult to say : but the former name was 
borne by some Pallava rulers of Kanck 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsna III 
ascended the throne ( v. 28 ). He was called Akalavarsa also, as 


1 Inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, p. 21. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 173, 

3 Ind. Ant , Vol. XII, p. 270. 
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the other princes o" this dynasty, hearinjy the name Krsna, were. 
Here too the present grant clears up a difficulty. Misunder- 
standing a passage in the Karda grant, Krsna HI is made by 
writers on this dynasty to he an elder brother of Amoghavarsa, 
and another Krsna is brought in, who is identified with one of 
his younger sons, who never reigned, hut is represented to have 
reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my Early History of the 
Deccan I have given the true sense of the passages and shewn 
the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which gives the true 
relationship and is perfectly clear on the points, was disregarded. 
But now the present grant confirms the account in the Kharepa- 
tan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, Baddiga 
or Amoghavar-sa had no brother of the name of Krsna who could 
have preceded or succeeded him ; the king who preceded him was 
his nephew Govinda IV ; and the Krsna who succeeded him was 
his son. There was no other Krsna, who followed this last and 
could be called Krsna IV, according to any of our authorities. 

Jagattuhga, the brother of Krsna III, in whose name the grant 
of the village is made, mu.st have died before him ; for the latter 
was succeeded by Khottiga. who appears to have been Krsnaraja’s 
step-brother according to the Karda grant, and he was followed 
by the son of his brother Nirupama. Jagattuhga’s name there- 
fore does not appear in the subsequent history, but those of his 
brothers who w-ere probably his step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa, or apayy a, which shows 
that he w^as a Southern Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva school 
of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are fol- 
lowers of that school near Nagpur. The village Talapuruihsaka, 
which w'as granted, w^as bounded on the East by anc.ther of the 
name of [ Madatadhindhara ], on the South by the river [Kanhana], 
on the West by the village of [Mohama] or [Mohama] grama , and 
on the North by I Vadhrira] ( 1. 56 f. ). Of these, Kanhar a is the 
present river of the same name, which has a course from the 
North-west of Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohama- 
grSlma is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chind- 
wada District, about 50 miles to the North-west of Nagpur ; and 
Vadhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing correa- 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

ponding to the remaining two names ajjpears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT.' 

First Plate. 

H yif" [ 11=;: ] ^ 5121% ^k’- I 

\ II [ C:-- ] 3111% =tr %R5rf^^i-5y- 

r^r^l^PIcTT-''’ 

5 5r%i%m^r%i%: i V3r5?:(%3r%;T: %^,T[^rJ''T:fcT*T^JTTiT[2r^]iJRrr- 

II [ ] 

mw 

^ ^ 5T^r II [ ^* ] 

^JT: I 3#f- 

[ y:;: ] 3riT^^3[55]- 

« S^RwfRr ii'Ji ^ 2ipVi I arptiii^- 

^^R[iir]- 

t, 

*»«» WrTRfl^l^^: 2?:f«ii: I ^S^TSTI 3JJT% Rlfijf^iiriTr^T^I ^% 

i'^'Rt^Pt: 5T[%]fT[ 


1 From Dr. Hultzsch’s ink-impres.sions. 2 Expres.sed by a symbol. 

3 Read ^i(4l. 4 Read 5 Read )^«rT°. 

6 Read 7 Read 
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II [ =q- i?[fr]r^q^[%^r^[3T[%s 

I ?W3 =21 

»n^ [ v>^ ] cTWf^[%2r[i%]?n^=Er- 

^^5T5^: I [=^]^l?: ''=2r3?;5eq'?^,05)ffJT 2f [ITJ- 

fi^i%csm5yfJr5r[f]=&;'^ ii [ c# ] [^jw- 

’iv 5i^'i^un;R^i%: I q^^r- 

I'A f^t i%-fll% II [ '<.=:: ] 2Tir^5?;i3i 

cT^ JTi^r ^5^^ ^r- 

Second Plate ; First side. 

1 % »PTT[5^]35ro^q[l%]?cT: I 3TIcJIig^" T^^T[^] ^If2f^RI5fr- 

^2I*fl^2Rq^ %f^=2r^ II ['ie*] [>^j- 

I'S cIRN^%rT^i^J^l^r^t>:'‘ I fl^: ?5?TI?jr^Jr^4l- 

VRl 5Tr§T 

II [n-'r] ^jn^sr: ^fiijj^sr^^rvrr^ig- 

ft^r%[T]r3r: i ^ ?ii?2r%- 

1^ 2[*T]*T^2^Tf'Tfr% 5rit5^'''JFl5^W^ 5li[5#fif3 II | /iv^; J ?T#- . 

Ro JTis'Ri i%«T2TBrcn<4wi5T-^g?R?r^T-. i 5:K’=^4i[nj^pR- 

npmn^- 

ST^fTiriT^ 5fl^- 

?:[^]^2r; ?ft;r2Ri^Tf ; i ft# ft^’-ii- 

jRfsnjw^ T^i^rr ii [ =1^=:^ ] <t* 

^[t]5TJ f^iT^nrTi554ift???:i^ 3;5TO[»=Rj^T^i»T2r'41^^ i hrr^- 

[f JT^]^ fJ^;n^iTn%^rTi(3^ w-- [ w ] ’-sw ii 

1 Read sfg^:. 2 Read 3 Road 

4 Read 5 Read ifgcf ^jri. 

6 The Aksara ^ is entered above the line. 

8 Bead 5 Tit^. 9 Read 

11 Read T%if^, 12 Read 

40 I R. G. Bhandarkat’s Works, Vo). III. ] 


T Reivil 
10 Read 
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• • * 

33IPT: II [ ^%*'] f^- 

^ ?rg5i®r^555jw>^: i 

f^55iw^r ^ ii [ 'i'»* ] 

ii 5irq?OT ^ff- 

31^51- 

% 3n?i3ri[#] II ['ic#] [?i]ifFlM«i 

ftr5Tii%5n f Rf * 

JO ^r^oTi ^r%: i ar^^ri sisD^r 3i[n]^iTi?JT^«r- 

SECOND Plate ; Second Side. 

^Ti^fW^fRR II ['^ «.-•::] »4l^[CTT]?T3i^^^^I?qt'5T95r- 

^3rf5r ?{3: I 

[?ft] 5r%^iR: ^rifr ii ['<o>r] 

wi'TrtLw] 3 t- 

U FTT^ I ^if|[%M^]r^ II 

^ »T3l3»Tr^ 5?r^- 

\'< p4(] 1 ^r^frw!j^r |tf li 

I ^%MciFrr 
II [^v+] 'Tft:[*T]T%[cni^j- 

U [*Tj’TSf%Tr^Rff[vr] ^iT?i^2ir# i ^Tcirti^ 

[{^]»Tntf^ i" 2r[^] 


II ['<'^*] 9R»nrr c4f^i;5ja<i7.ri: i 

4 [^]JT‘ 


1 Read ijrj. 2 Road 3 Read 

4 Read 3 Road 6 Read “hMH’L, 

7 This represents a mark of punctuation (11). 
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5^(0 [^] 7Rrq^f^[^]3rr 

VO I 4 3[^r]i5TR 

VI [v5lf#r 5rr5% vrr% ^ »t?t[:]'' wfirJrrJTRi; f^r ii 

v^ f^[f^l^fif^ f5mT5cr[^ff^]?T^'' i 

v^ »rij^7r5ij%2rrft^[^]rj ^?!Jr^r§»nTfm«iT5f5JTf$PT(t'* u [^c#] 
^r =5r 'iT[*r]- 

vy ^ *r w [?] i-^ 

v^ [S*f]H>.^'5[«i: ^^7 ^^^t5T’T[^]l5=)ET[HjrfTI7[qr?T^g ^']: 

w [«fi]5prr[??T]- 

Third Plate. 

yvj [%#] [?:]?:(^«^Fr7i^!t?%5T ^T^^Wi^pfi?w?r[f?r]T!iT%«^'?(r)5 f5;’>r[^^]i'%- 
[ 5 ] ^Tis^"?:^- 

v^ fR snCotjRrfT 

^ig]; «fi[R]- 

3«RR!(nRf^ II 3 Rn'^ ^ 11 [^]| «ri?rR fs^ 

[^]i% fMr 

^0 w[J=5[^]wr'’'' [R]^w: tfir tr[»:FiT?R] 

?PrR?T ^ ?RcT V([i]- 

^*1 iir f%?l ^[^Jn^^rrC^f^Jfwr^RL^R]^ ?T^%f?T r^*. ii 

[^^*] 3#nf>Rr%Tf RRf JTi^- 



I Bead U^JHI. 2 Read 3 Read 

4 The lower dot of the Visarga after ^ is missing. 5 Read 
6 Bead 7 Read Readqi^gwjT?!, 

9 Reed ?Er#fN. 10 B®ad 11 Bead 

12 Bead 

13 Bead qmT q s r:. The sign after R in ^ifir^ST n>&y intended for the 

Jihvamnllya. 


14 Bead 
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V.V q{fT]?p:[T]: R[5^]r'T^5Er%r: 

«T[s#R]%:^:Hfin^??r: i iT[R]^r i ^ 

\% [>=ri?nn?'?T]iT[TTn] ^kr: i s[i%onT: [^f5n]=T^ i 

[RT^RjVrR: I S"- 

^[T?r: quirqrR] ^ ^TTVR%J5 
?;]q?r: qrqqfrr 

: ’Ti'3Tq-qi ^T %]^R^-trra’irr: [^]r<0* ^5«r sqi[^]- 

^ qrfii?r ^ q-j^RTi-q jt^t- 

qR%5 II n qi qi 

I [^] i%i^f q^CR]- 

\6 fqqR: r^]f q^q li [^ »*] »-FR%g|qFiT 

qrr[^] qT55R:q[ nqi^: i ^- 

5, 3 qi[qjq ’=rnq[q]: q(f^f3ri?^t -Rm qrq^ tt[r]Rs?: ii [\^*} 
r%jqR[?^^]^q [^i^qr] qi[qr^]- 
t’. q feEr^qqRjR [ii*^J 

Translation. 

[The fir.'^t 28 verses are identical with verses 1-8,10-13,15-21, 
24, and 26-33 of the Karhad plates, and have been already transla- 
ted above, pp. 285 ff., and also in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, 
pp. 286 ff.] 

(Line 43.) And he, the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 

f 

Paramesvara, the great devotee of Mahesvara ( Siva ), the prospe- 
rous Akalavarsadeva PrthvTvallabha, the prosperous Vallabhana- 
rendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Paramabhattaraka 
Maharaiadhiraja Paramesvara, the prosperous Amoghavarsadeva, 
— ^being well, commands all the people of his country. — 

(L. 46.) “Be it known to you that, while staying in the prosper- 
ous capital Manyakheta, when eight hundred and sixty-two years 
have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, on the fifth Tithi of 

the dark (half) of Vaisakha falling in the year Sarvarin, for the 

1 Read 2 Read 

3 Read • the upper dot of the Visarga is missing. 

4 Instead of this ^ read |. 5 Read 3T'^* ^ 
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enhancement of the holy fame of (my) younger brother, the 
prosperous Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than ( my ) 
life,— 

(Verse 29.) “Let this grant of land fulfil the wishes of that 
Jagattunga who has always surpassed Laksmana in serving (his) 
eldest brother with incomparable devotion, the god of love by (his) 
beauty, the well-known lovable son of Dharma (i. e. Yudhisthira) 
by (his) good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by (his) lustre, and the 
lion by (his) bravery ; — 

( L. 51. ) “With this intention I have given to Risiyappa, 
who has come from Nandi vardhana, belongs to the BharadvSja 
Gotra, is a student of the Vajl-Kanva S&khs, ( is ) 
the son of Bhailla, and is conversant with the Vedas and their 
subsidiary treatises, the village named Talapururhsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set aside, with 
the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain and gold, with 
the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, with all the 
produce, up to ( its ) four previously known boundaries, ( and ) 
to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as long as the 
moon and the sun endure, in the manner of a gift to a Brahman.” 

( L. 55. ) To the east of it ( is ) the village named [ Msdata- 
dhindhara]; to the south the river [ Kanhana ] ; to the west the 
village of [ Mohama ] ; ( and ) to the north the village of 
I Vadhrira ]. 

( L. 57. ) No one should cause obstruction to Risiyapayya 
while he cultivates Talapurumsaka, defined by these four 
boundaries, causes ( it ) to be cultivatetl, enjoys (it) or causes (it) 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur the 
five great sins; for it is said : — 

( V. 30. ) “ He who takes away land that has been given by 
himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and is cooked ( in 
hell ) together with ( his ) ance.stors.” 

( V. 31. ) “ Ramabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, ( which is ) common to ( all ) kings.’ ’ 

( L. 61. ) Engraved by Yo[grastya], the brother of [ Cejvana- 

[nvera]. 
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FROM THE NAVASARI DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 253ff. ] 

See the Prefatory note at the commencement of the Article 
on page 293, ante. — N, B. U. 

These sets were forwarded to the Society by the Baroda 
Government and made over to me for transcription and transla- 
tion. On reading them I found they were the same as those shewn 
by the Baroda Diwan to Mr. H. H. Dhruva. Mr. Druva published 
a transcript of them with remarks in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, but did not give a trsnslation. I have 
got Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, 
and now submit it to the Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad. As in the case 
of the Wardha plates, the first has the Inscription on one side, the 
second on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of 
Siva on it. Each of these sets records the grant of a village to a 
Brahman, made by Indra, the son of Jagattuhga and grandson of 
Krsna or Akalavarsa, of the Rasirakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, on 
the seventh of the bright half of Phalguna, when 836 years of the . 
Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee 
in B, is a Brahman, of the name of Siddhapabhatta, son of Venna- 
pabhatta of the Laksmana Gotra, and student of the Madhyaih- 
dina School of the Vajasaneya or white Yajurveda ; and the 
village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata country. In A, the grantee’s 
name is Prabhakarabhatta, son of Ranapabhatta of the same Gotra 
and Veda as the other, and the village conveyed is Urabara in 
the Lata country. 

The Rastrakutas belonged, according to this charter also, to 
the Satyaki branch of Ihe Yadavas, and the genealogy given in 
it begins with Dantidurga, the first paramount sovereign of the 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his uncle Krsna. The name of 
Krsna’s immediate successor, Govinda II, is omitted, undoubted- 
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ly because, as stated in the Wardha grant, he was addicted to 
sensual pleasures and left the government to his brother Niru- 
pama. Nirupama’s exploit, given in other grants, is mentioned 
here also, viz., his having captured the white state umbrella of 
the king of Kosala and another of a Northern prince. This 
Northern prince was the king of the Vatsas whose capital was 
Kausambl, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 

Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattuhga, of whom the 
only thing said is, that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who 
is elsewhere known by the name of Amoghavarsa and Nrpatuhga, 
is here called SrI-Vallabha. He is represented to have re- 
established the glory of his family which had been diminished by 
the Calukyas, and to have parched or fried the Calukyas as if 
they were grains of gram. These Calukyas must have been the 
Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi. 

His son, who succeeded him, was Krsnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akalavarsa and Subhatuhga. Of his fights with the Gurjara, old 
men used to say when there were heavy showers and rainbows 
during the rainy-season, “ thus did he in anger draw his bow 
which was covered over with a network of jewels darting forth 
rays, and thus did he rain down his arrows. ” If in 836 Saka, 
the date of the grant, it was old men that thus described his 
wars with the Gurjara king, those wars must have taken place 
about twenty-five or thirty years before 836 Saka. Akalavarsa, 
we know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 Saka. 

Krsnaraja had a son of the name of Jagattuna who married 
Laksml, the daughter of Ranavigraha, son of Kokkalla, king of 
Cedi. The issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose other 
name was Nityavarsa. He is represented to have meditated on 
the feet of the glorious Akalavarsa and not on those of his father 
Jagattuhga. As this expression is used with reference to the 
immediate predecessor on the throne of the reigning king, 
Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And thus 
inference is, as we have seen, confirmed by an express statement 
in the Wardha grant. 

Indra residing usually at his capital Manyakheta, had, when 
he made these two grants, gone to Kurundaka for the festival 
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on account of his Pattabandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival. On that occasion he weighed himself against gold and 
gave away twenty lacks and a half of drammas, and granted 
Kurundaka and other villages, and restored four hundred others, 
which had been confiscated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakheta, 
granted villages in the Lata country, and no"; a member of the 
L&ta branch of the Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the 
time of Govinda III, and of which we have several grants, raises 
the presumption that that branch had ceased to exist , or 
been put an end to before this time. The earliest 
grant of that branch, known as the Baroda grant, is 
dated Saka734, and was issued by Karka, the son of Indra, who 
was the first L5.ta prince or chief.' The second is that known as 
the Kavi grant, which was issued by Govinda, the son of Karka, 
and is dated Salca 749.^' The third is another Baroda grant, dated 
Saka 757, and issued by Dliruvaraja, the son of Karka, the brother 
of the last Govinda.'^ The fourth is that issued by Dhruva, the 
grandson of this Dhruvaraja, and dated Saka 789.* The fifth 
is in my possession. It was is.sucd in the same year as the fourth, 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva. Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for v.u)rd with the fourth. The 
sixth was issued in Saka 810 by Krsua or Akalavarsa, who appears 
to have been a son of Dantivarman.'’ We have no grant of a later 
date of any prince of this family ; but the next Gujarat Rastra- 
kuta grant is that issued by a vassal of Krsna II, or Akalavarsa 
of the main branch, or by Krsna II himself in Saka 832.® • And in 
the grants before us we have bis grandson and successor assigning 
villages in the same country in the year Saka 836. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, pp, 292-303; Ind. Ant., Vol 
XII, p. 162. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 196 ff, 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. Xfl, pp. 179 ff. 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp, 65 ff. 

6 EPigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 52 ff. 
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It would thus appear that the province of Lata was resumed by 
the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta after 810 Saka and before 832. i. c., 
in the time of Krsna II or Akalavarsa. And this is confirmed by 
what we find stated in the Wardha plates, where Krsnaraja or 
Akalavarsa is represented to have “ put an end tt^ the arro{?.ance 
of the lord of Lata.” And from the grants, No. 4 and No. 5, we 
see that the Rastrakutas of Lata were not on terms of peace witli 
their kinsmen of the main branch. One of them, Dhruva, who 
issued the second Baroda grant of Saka 757, is roprosentcd in 
those grants to have been killed in a battle with Vallablm, and 
his son to have recovered his lost kingdom. This Vallublm must 
have been Amoghavarsa I, the son of Oovinda 111. 

The village Teixna is identified with Tena which is situated in 
the Navsari district, and Umbara may be the modern Bagumbra, 
w'ith the irrefix Bag. 

Transcrht 

B 

I 

II ^ g3r^%%T3r%fr: i 

«r?;Tr i 

5r»TfH ^ irr’Tr^^srr^TT ?T^rfr- 

41 i R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, \ v\ Hi- J 
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II i^rTcTWc3rf^.^^i=JTr 

jrTl%: 

I =^rsop2r^5i^: 

JTqr^TTTW II ^iPT^ f%3Pra 

«q- I 

2FirrHfrFr srf^rf^^rRTi: 5F.ro^r(5:^f) 

^\ai ^q-; II ^r%^; w- 

^35T5r^;r’Tf^^f^^f5?!5^^^r^r%^r^r?[^r!^r^sr^c'JT5c^- 

^Tff^fTf-'Tr'T, I ^Tt^isTf •Rf’iTTrcyr: ^fr^f.^rjFr^5?JTrf^jTRyr2r- 
JTrJTrJTr^m?:' 

fPTrTR<^7-^fT^5555T|iT^( q-f^r^rf^ ii nrc^r ^rcTf^nTg^^T 

5?rf;55nt('^j: ^ir 

f'r^^^q-^FT^zr JlfT^q- ?:rgT: ll^q-f^T^c’T^fl'-Tifi'TTSr rT^sif; 

%: JI?^^5r?T|tr; II f^q: p^^f5r^JT^F^Jr^''^T;^5ff55r3TfTR ’ 
?Tfr,%^rY?T?F.FrT^i- 

II. — I'ii'st side, 

II ^'m:(^:) ^- 

RJrFT3jq-;i-5[F«TrsT^3:<*T- rerfi 'TrnHrlls 

’TOOT- 

yjf^ncsTfrfrr •. Tr% ^T’T^'^rg^^^TJKTr^rL^^TTF^iT^f^r- 

=^^^rTri%q’f^- 

?T '5^ >>T^(rr'T5r tot II rTTTrriisTr ^fifjfi jt^ TFJTrr^rrT/|[^:i 
Tfrrq- ■<T'i5rf5- 

4 TT^Tr^Tq-irr^^r^ ii rTrJTTirt Tr«T^=^rrs>Tr tstt^p-RT 

gvT: I ga^ltTT^lST- 

?’-TrTi ^iT^TfTrTI'OTrTRd' II TTJT?Sr5=*Tf^T^3P=IF^®tq'RfrrT^- 
f:.,a7Sju^:qgv^5j<7TcF.|Tqqr II 
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^<nxr3T:i »fRTrft ?F.o3T3;3^^^Tf7jST^ ^rm: 

7^- 

i5Wi% 21^ TJ'Uif^*. u s^irr- 

fj^jfr- 

p-Tg: |•('■^T?^•|%<:6T,•q•4 R.'iTrr: i 'TiXf^r' 

^ 3r^«rJTs^i^flr ^fiujir stjt: 

s?r-^(^)i% II 3T- 

rr?H‘i^-'T<%TlT'TT'-fi: yfriTT^. 

fti ^^’i <(a i<>^e^5Fq-( ^7x^=5^Tr: ii 

1 STf^PT^et TfJTf^V: 

f^%' 

cTS^fFTi': II ?TF-T ^T'^TWiC^f: 

^fwr ‘■'Jfr- 

ir. — SeCM'nd side. 

?:‘jrR5rf?<T?r4T5|%^i>-F:: i q‘^4rf?:(FT5jcF-iJT'»T 

=Tgq: ^r(^)5^ffT gaX.T 

f?t: sr^r % q’STJiJ^ II 

e\ 

VTW: ^f^^JT^qrfoFcFq’ ?|?Tr‘^d: i 

U =^g^i>T<T3F^3TRr^r- 

^tNt ^r^TFT^r^' 

^iflr^m^TKnqroT; i:>4c^r 
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=sr Ir^hTf^ Jl-Rsq-: n ^?r4t«rl[- 

I :=rTJ^firJ^^r^JT f^r ^ ii 

5 rRT^Fg^^rTi%<:^fjF^^»fi»TWf:f^r-T (50 ' 

^w^fJF3;ft?T50FTnt3:’iFc3rr*Tq5r^ ii^ ^ «PWH5r- 
T«BJT?-Fr5rrf^J?T^- 

’Tf?rf%'?3rq-r%iTFr^ 

^^g^7^;f^f^5FrP'^?fiTF^JTirfW2fr5^4TrF^5Rq^ ^fN- 

f^ qr<irr M^wf^t- 

7t:jTr5rirr5frfji%r%srr %Ftq‘5^-qTr«^R’ f^-^^FT%5T jt^t 
JT fcTrfT^FrrJT- 

5Tw«Rr5f^^iFr^-303.f3T^rfiTt7s:% 1 55^«T^r5riq- 
Fi3r^fT?r^=^r- 


iri. 


pr^r q i^F!g^f%fiTT%>4'i%vTq-iT5g^^ 55r?%- 

^| 5 ^?T' 7 FITf^- 

»7TfR ^vTJTrJTfTrfT*. q^rft ^K'Sq^'+r 5r%®rrf^ 

Tf^Rrm 5 r?fr- 


iTT ^n?:Fff #Tq’<imw: 



^ 5 TnTCP-T: ^F!r^<^[\] 3 fr«rJrT^f%- 

5 fT^lT«F.F 5 FTt?T^FF- 


'<fT’T 5 = 5 Fvftr^T- 


^ 3??irgwTT^5r ^r^gfR^r ^ »TF*Tf»r- 

s^TF^rf't qrstga-^'fw^- 

^if^ xjcqrft: 5 Tr»RRTr% pRT^nr»T 5 ^wit'- ^ i^' 55 *«T 



TT?VT» 


R«Ic2IT 

3jar^ 3fit3T3»^: ff^fr*. q^r^sti^fi qpq^ q %q' 

l%^ff^r qrt- 
qyqsrr ^qr 



q%?q^5q«rrq('^fN^(^>frqq^qf.^^r^3*T=^®^= q^qrfrqr- 


^tqqTcT ^ ^r3iTi%f- 


qRT%: ^r5% q vrqqcrr sqr^ I qi% 5pt^f^rl% 


' ^r=^^- 

nr qrfq*^r q ?Tr»irq q^fr. ii q[5r]qq 

qr- 

q-: ^^^3rq^ q% q: qtqq qt =q q^f q qqrq ii 
qrqpqr^ q^q^lli'Trqt 


m^vftaf r qqrs;: i qsqi^qr^qrfqq: qrrq^qcrq. 
^qi'5g;2fr qrq^ kw^- ti 

%^t/?fiWrqtq qqn’qcq^q qgqr i w^\ qq^^q- 



II Vft: 


J\. 

I. 


fqjfq I ?T q>q-r5qw qrq qqff^iqjq^j ^ qW 

’*i»-^r^*fe ' gq r qq^t-qq. n qqj^ 


qw ?- 

n q qq% 

^qwg-q?Tq-yft: qq^:- 

qg^wsqrrf^qqi: i 'a^qfqqf^sq’^s^ qqqfl^ 


3rft?rq?qwqn^3s<5qq^qr*qrq3Tsqr ^^i ?q^qrqi%: 
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I q-f JTt ^ ^ 

^55r%: 5rr^ ifrTr?5iTr5Tr?rr(5rT st) 

n rtrT^Rrc^f%%^ 5T?<Tl 

JTr^nrrJT ii rf^ 3^^ f^*T% 

^ I sPE'TrRiT^ [r]jt> ^g’TfTTT;rRrf:^^fTir T^Jr-?>rR 
II 3Tr^r: ^rg^- 

JT5T5r^5pfT[^>^Ji^5F5^^r^f%^wr^^rr5it=5rc5<T]aRii- 
^5^5rrf^^F^r^ • 

RT^fR^fir^^^svrr 

5T^ JTRRrr^ II f^c^rr 3TJTr^3Tg>;r 5^r^iT<fr^r: i%^3- 

fjT^ I JT^rr- 

rTp5Er: M^^JI?:r5T3^i%: ITm^SRTiq’: I 

iT'T5fr^Rrfrr5TSrii'^PfT?T5Fr^5KR: l 

RT^TJTI’ I ^m: ^JTPT?f^^r5l^«n=r- 

i^r: NT!=fr ^5^Rrf: 

J II. — first side. 

^^Tjfr: qrfopT^ ftr^rR^ir^ ^^?TR(x5r|n% i tr^ ^fq?!- 
5RtRl5»'-TT?fiTr^rf=^^JFqcg- 

^^^i=52r5n:rfw^ ^ %^rrTT5r T^r ii sir:. 

^jfr 3T?JT Rwrr^- 

rT^ST: I wf^ %fiR^R ^ ^rR^rsTJTRrsTRT. II f^JTT 

R 3^: I 3*;5fffJT#ns:^*4ld ^i^^PFr^'jrr^rsr^ ii 
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S2'}' 

^orfst: I 7r?rrfT ^ 00133 %^^- 
35r#^ ^rm: Tfrsr- . 

Wff II 3^^n%r<=r?:r5T5rRjr5n^ s^rriiSJfr- 

^ 7 ^^: I f %^rT- 

rr f^g^r: ^?:r: 1 ''TRr^TifTi-T ^??^rnT- 

?«nTS!?f»T^ ^sfiootr (^^t) 

II ^3Tfi?r 5rfi^- 

cr^gKq’f?rrq-^;r>-fr: : 1 nq-sr- 

' ^r%- 

arr^rrc^ifi'^q-- 

^r=^»T#C JTT: f- 

I f^<7r^: ST/?P^T^ .TT ^c^.mJTWf^rb wl:: 

^r^’'-Tr?:v.JT i%5- 
f^sf'^s^rrRr: ^P^IRRfT^r: II 
FTf^RSTi vr^r ^tr- 

?WTRR:t^(>^T:^-7T%Rrg I 

f?T: f^^55: q-&T&i^ ?T<i^q- It 

0 TiTaTr*Wi^e5(^^)T«r- 
RRra'.- ^f^^FR^Tcr^fRT^ ?75?ifr; gpfrRit ' 

II. — Second side, 

^(WTiRR^^T'C- 

RT5f I JTRRT f^rffR^W; qjTRRTrRf^cT^RI ^- 

^3r?r?{r^;o2r: 5 - 

o^rcsrsTo^rcrfstr: n fsrc^qR- 

^ I =^^l=T2;RTRr%- 

%qT: u ^r 
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%fr^f^5TRr- 

qoi: I ^i^g: ^ 

c(if5r5^ JT^rtn^ ^T- 

^ 4t553r: u i 

fSTc^rr %JT JT Il 5S«b^^«^^»W<!r: 

KTJ5^ 1 37k 7^w;^T^air«?^w- 
^5k^<»FlT<r!JI^57r»T^'it7f 7^7 I ^ =7 75rJT»r£lT!|!^RT- 
^■KRT5l'Rk><I- 


Tr^r- 

7: 3f7r<FT w '<Twr?q^73?:r^r^Mi^ 

»;fT7- 

JT^r 7i<Tn^^mc4H n^Tig 

3^7- 

III 

wkrf^ 1 3^«R75n7 7ff3T*ff«2?k^5r<!iaw-«rrk‘ui 

S^rnfiT^SRT ^r3^W^T^5PP7f<75W*fF7 3TP5RT sTPT »rw: 

3^ ^k55T^ ^(%wr 74 %»tci; ^r^imnir 3?PRft 

c\ 

r^ 


^rT: ^7: «7k^: 

^TcTW^T- 

^'IM 



TEXT 


^ ^K?5r?K[^r’ 

^5TRr?[ 

aTpq-pjrrqr ^sf^«;^(trf55ii|^rr% =^^rR Jrrrr^rR' R^rr^i 
"i} ^ f^3fr ^fe=5r^^>/^^rrJT^i5rrfrTp-T^^'^'T'jrr- 

w(*r)' 

%?[?prf^^TTif»r ^f^r=^rreff gj^^i^rf^TTi ij5T?Ti 
^qcT: 

JT %Jrf=^^’TirT »TrTT!T?rr 

rTSTFrrnri^?:^- 

•^?jTTr5T'K^5;T#c5T t^^iq'Rrs^Rm- 

3c^?5rfT^f?Trgfr?rT- 

s^: 2r«rrfrRff5hTq-r?T ^ 'T^R‘%r'TR%: 

^ J7?T^r s^TRiT II 

<Tfe sriT^^rfor %gr% i ^^rfgiT'Tr q 

5r%fT II R- 

JTF^TR «PP^3^r<»Tt 'TRJTI^fr I HcqV^T- 

?TF>Tr^Jr: TiR^^R-, 

^r^'f 3TR% TW^: II ’JTrm'f^r^iT'^R ?rJTrf<^'?»-.^ 
^gjTr I w^j yff: 


TRANSLATION. 

B. 

May he (Visnu) protect you, the lotu.s .springiu/^r from w]i(^<-o 
navel was made his abode by Brahman, and Imayj Hara too [do 
the same] whose head is adorned by the beautiful cro.scent of the 
moon. Victorious is he w'ho has Kaihsa for Iris banner { i. e., is 
noted for his destruction of Kamsa ) [ Krsna J, tlio friend of the 
gods, on whose chest, broad as the Vindhya [mountain ], dangles 
the pure Kaustubha, and on whose lotus-iike face, the stage', dance 
the sidelong glances of Laksml with the pupils dulled from the 
weight of love. Ever victorious is the Upendra-like Indraraja- 
deva, the Nrsiihha ( the lion among men ; Visnu in or.e of hi.K 
incarnations ), in whose strong anuf; rco':. Lak in', wlio luio i-orucu 
42 ( R. G. Bhundarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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out in battles the circle of eneaaies difficult to withstand, and who 
has done away with the Balimandala ( the array of the 
mighty ; Bali and his circle ). The self-existent ( Brahman ) was 
born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from the navel of the 
Lord of Laksmi. Of him was born the son Atri, and of Atri 
again [ was born j the moon, who sends forth nectared rays, and 
orit of him grew on the earth the dynasty of the Yadus, in which 
[at one time] moved Krsna who was worshipped by the cowherds’ 
wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompained with various 
blandishments. To that familj’- belonged the Purusottama ( the 
best of men; Visnu ), King Dantidurga, born in the wide Satyaki 
branch, to whom of herself came Laksmi from the ocean of the 
Calukya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc ( two of the things by the pos.session of which Visnu is 
marked ; auspicious marks on the palms of hands resembling these 
objects ) ; whose hand, matchless in battle that he was, having 
first established itself on the beautiful Jaghanyadesa { the region 
of the hips ; lowermo.st country ) of his wife, the earth, and again 
pressed down tenderly at its will the Madhyadesa ( waist ; the 
country between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains ), again 
established itself on the Kancipada ( the region below the waist 
where the girdle is worn ; province of Kanci) ; whose orders all 
the kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees bent to the 
ground, from the Setu ( bridge ), the blossoming Lavanga trees on 
the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by host of big 
monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy from the 
sounding NCipuras on the moving feet of BhavanI, the orders 
forming the wreath on their heads with which come in contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the 
world by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer 
it, being desirous for a fresh victory, his paternal uncle, king 
Krsnaraja, of well-known prowess, filled his refulgent throne. Of 
him, whose thick, wide and brilliant fame looked on the faces of 
the quarters, the women, like sandal-wood decorations, and who 
adorned the mountain, the family of the Rastrakutas, was born 
Nirupama of spotless valour, who in battle snatched away from 
the hand of the trembling lord of the Kosalas, one white umbrella 
( of royalty i, which was glory itself as it were ; which was the 
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white auspicious pot for the starting of his fame, white as the 
Kunda flower, on a journey to all the worlds ; which was the sport- 
ing lotus in the hands of Laksmi, and had the beauty of the full- 
moon ; and another from a king of the Northern People. Of him 
had birth Jagattuhga, who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his 
turn had for his son Srivallabha, the king of kings, who, the wise 
one, while raising again the glory of the Ratta kingdom, which 
had been drowned in the Calukya ocean, appeared like Viranara- 
yana raising the earth ; who parched up ( or fried ) like gram his 
enemies, the fiery Calukyas, having plucked out their stalks 
from the roots and having threshed out by means of Danda 
( a stick ; punishment ) the Kantakas ( thorny substance ; obnoxi- 
ous persons ). Of him, w'ho was the comet of destruction to the 
plantain-tree, the high family of the Calukyas, was born Krsna- 
raja of unspotted life, whose fame, white as the moon, ranges 
over the w'orld, though constantly drunk by people by means of 
the cavities of their ears ; the occurrence of whose thundering 
fights which the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of the 
rainy season of heavy showers and rain-bows by saying, “Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, w-hich was covered over with a 
network of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his 
arrows on the heads of his warrior enemies.” Of him was 
born Jagattungadeva, who broke up the host of his 
enemies, who brought low the beauty of Madana, 
who has on ( the palm of ) his hand a discus .shining in 
the midst of a banner, a lotus and a conch, who by:*his great- 
ness surpassed Visnu, and who was the beloved of the soldierly 
LaksmI. There was a king ( by name ) Sahasrarjuna, born in 
the Haihaya family, who quieted the itching of the powerful and 
throbbing arms of the thundering and unconquerable Ravana, 
and by writing with thick nectar the letters setting forth 
whose name and fame, w'hich found a re.sting-place in the ears of 
the gods, the walls in the shape of the quarters were filled up by 
the Siddhas. In the family of him, wdio w^as a hatchet to the 
families of his enemies, there was the famous king Sriranavigraha, 
the son of king Kokkalla and lord of Cedi, into the Mandala ( the 
circle of feudatory princes ) of whom, thief as he was of the deco- 
rations of his enemies’ wives, entered every Vikala ( ruined ) lord 
of the earth on the occurrence of his Paksaksaya ( ruin of his 
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followers ) as the Vikala ( waned ) moon enters the Mandala (disc) 
of the t vin on the occasion of his Paksaksaya ( the end of the 
jbrig'htj fortnight ). He, who was an ocean of the whole collection 
of virtues and was the dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a 
daughter, Laksmi, who was Kalitakamalapani (having lotus-like 
hands ; Itaving a lotus in her hands ). Jagattuhgadeva, the moon 
to the night-lotus of the Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts 
of women, married her like Hari himself. From them sprang 
Rattakandarpadeva ( the lord who was the cupid of the family of 
the Raiias \ whose braver was known as far as the shores of 
the four oceans, who was the grinding-stone to his enemies, who 
dwelt in the liearts of beautiful women, and who was a refuge to 
all men and a .«tore of heavenly beauty ;the lord, who overrunning 
by his valour the earth,beautified by its girdle, the four oceans, became 
Viranarfiyana, and on hearing of w'hose birth the beauty of the 
faces of his distressed enemies came by pallor, their minds by 
fear, and their heads by their joined hands ( indicative ) of servi- 
tude, all at the same time; who, the Indraraja, rooting out Meru 
with ease, was not surprised at his (thus) surprising Upendra 
( Visnu ) who lilted Govardhana. Worthy of the homage of all 
men, the lord of the world, by making numerous grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which were to be respected ( by all ), surpassed, 
by the fame uf his charity, Parasuraraa, who owed the ( fame of 
the ) g.veatnes;; of his virtues ( charity ) to his gift of one 
wretched village. That lord of the kings of men, the glorious 
‘Nity.avarsa, the highest lord, the king of great kings, 
the liighest rulor. meditating on the feet of the 

giorious Akalavursa, the highest lord, the king of great 
king.s and th.e iiighest ruler, commands, being in the enjoyment 
of good health, al] governors of districts and suhdivision.s, the 
heads of villages, the employes and holders of offices, great men, 
Ate., ‘ (I I'ar as tliey are concerned with these orders : Be it known 
to yon th.at i, wlut live in my capital Manyakheta, and have 
come at in e.scnt to Kurundaka for the festive occasion of my 
Coronation ( V ), have, on the completion of the coronation cere- 
mony, ait(;r weighing myself against gold, and without coming 
down from the pan, given away, together with 20 lakhs and a 
half ol drammas, Knrundaka and other villages and 400 villages 
l)esIdB.;. confiscated by previous kings, given away by pouring 
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water, for the enhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the Tth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 
years have passed after the time of the Saka king, the village 
called Tenna, in the vicinity of Kamnianijja, in the country of 
Lata, to Siddhapabhatta, the son of Vennapabhatta and inhabi- 
tant of Pataliputra, a student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyarhdina 
Sakha, of the Gotra of Laksmana; to the east of which ( village ) 
lies Varadapallika, to the south the lake ! Narnbhi, to the west 
Valisa, and to the north the village of Vathiyana, that he might 
by its means perform the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agni- 
hotra and hospitality — this village whichjs thus marked off by 
these four boundaries, with whatever stands on the land, and with 
appurtenances, with the flaws in the measurement and the mis- 
haps, with whatever might be raised on the land by labour, and 
the revenue in grain and gold. Therefore, no one should in the 
^slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and allowing others 
to enjoy this in the manner of a Brahman-gift, while 
cultivating or allowing others to cultivate it or con- 
veying it to anybody else. In tne same manner 

the good kings of the future, w'hether of my family or of 
any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of land is 
common ( to all_kings ), should respect this gift of mine exactly 
as they w'ould their own. He who thiough ignorance takes it 
away incurs the five great sins. Indeed, the blessed Vyasa says : 
“ The grantor of land dwells.in, Heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
while he who resumes it, or approves t>f its being so resumed 
dwells in hell for as many years. Gold is the first 

child of Agni (fire), land is Visim’s, and cows are 

the daughters of the Sun ; he who gives gold, a cow 
and land makes a gift of the three worlds. This bri ge 

religious merits ( viz., making gifts of land ) common to kings 

should at all times be reepeeied by you” So praye Eamabhadra 
aeain and aRain to all the great kinpa of the future, Thm praise- 
worthy charter was composed by Trivilcramabha.ia, the son of 
Nemaditya, the servant ol the feet of Indraraja. 
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A 

Portions additional to, or differing: from, B. 

II b, lines 3-4. With the insignificant remnants of 

the materials of whose creation, did Brahma verily create 
other delightful things, viz., Madana, the disc of the Moon 
dropping'drops of nectar, the young^ lotus-stalk, sandal- 
wood and ’moonlight. 

Il;b, line 12. The beloved one of the Earth 

and of LaksmI. 

III b, lines:l-3. &c. . The village called Umbara in 

the vicinity of Kammanijja in the country of Lata, to 
Prabhakarabhatia, the son of Ilanapabhatta,^and_’a student 
of the Vajasaneyi Madhyarhdina Sakha, of the Gotra 
Laksmana ; to the east of which ( village ) lies Tolajaka, 
to the south Mogalika, to the west, the village of Saihkl, 
and to the north the. JavalaVell. 

Ill, line 5. excluding the previous gifts to’gcds 

and.Brahmans. 

A. Om. 

A. Om. and 



THE R5STRAKUTA KING KRSNARAJA I. AND ELAPURA. 

• • ♦ « • * 

I B>om tha Indian Antiquary, 1883, Volume XII, pages 228if. ] 

While preparing a paper on the Early Plistory of the Deccan 
for the Bombay Gazetteer, I had to give an account of Krsnaraja, 
an early Rastraku^ monarch and successor of Dantidurga, and 
in this connection had to examine the Baroda copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 292ff. It struck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misundersiood by the translator, and I found 
that Dr. Buhler and Mr. Fleet, when they had occasion to write 
about Krsnaraja accepted this translation, and spoke of Krsnaraja 
as having built a fort on the hill at Elapura. Dr. Buhler thought 
one of the stanzas was badly deciphered or was corrupt, and made 
out that a temple of Siva was constructed in addition to a hill 
fort ; but he did not identify Elapura.’ Mr. B'leet expressed his 
opinion that Elapura was the same as Yellapur in North Canara.* 
And now, in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pages 156ff, Mr. 
Fleet lias given a revised transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion, together with a facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his 
translation of the passage in question is still unsatisfactory. As 
the point involved is important, I take the liberty of discussing 
the sense of the passage, and feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. B'leet will himself acknowledge the appropriateness of the 
translation I have to give. The two stanzas are : — 

«fi- 

^ II 

'W 

n’?T( II 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 61. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol, XI, p. 124, 
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Mr. Fleet corrects the of his facsimile to in line 2. 

But the original is appropriate, and the emendation will not do. 

Mr. Fleet translates the passage thus : — “ Having seen his 
wonderful encampment situated on the mountain of Elapura, 
the astoPished immortals, who travel in celestial cars, always 
take much thought, saying ; — “ This is the abode of Svayambhu- 
Siva, and no artificially made ( dwelling ) ; Sri, ( if she could be ) 
seen, ( would be ) such as this.’ Verily even the architect who 
built it felt astonishment, saying : — ‘ ( The utmost ) perseverance 
would fail to accomplish such a work again •, aho ! how has it 
been achieved by me ! ’ ; ( and ). by reason of it, the king was 
caused to praise his name.” 

The evident objections against this translation are : — 1st. Mr. 
Fleet takes as a Karmadharaya compound, and a sub- 
stantive noun, not an adjective. But in that case its gender 
ought to be masculine, since is a masc. noun ; but it is not 
so here, because V? which is neuter, qualifies it. v? ought to be 

if the compound is a Karmadharaya and a substantive. 

2. There must be a ’Tf to answer to this , but where this ^ 
is, does not clearly appear from the translation. Mr. Fleet per- 
haps takes to refer to king Krsna, but in that case it ought to 
be and then only can it be connected with the compound 

3. Svayambhu-Siva is taken as a compound ; but Svayambhu 
as an adjective of Siva or as a crude ought to have the ending 
vowel long, while it is short here ; and the metre does require a 
short vowel. 

4. There is no reason why should be regarded as a mis- 
take for 

5. When a noun and an adjective are put together, the copula 
only can be understood between them and not verbs of the 
potential or conditional mood. Mr. Fleet, however, understands 
‘ would be ’ after Sri, and ‘ if she could be’ in connection with 

6. Mr. Fleet translates "’Pr as “by rea.son of it.” “ Of whal ? ” 
I would ask. Certainly not, “ of his being .striick with astonish- 
ment,” which is what precedes. 
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7. What could have led the author of the verses to compare 
“ an encampment ’* with a temple of Siva ? Such a comparison is 
inappropriate as there is no resemblance. 

8. Why should an abode of ^iva be contrasted with an artifi- 
cially made dwelling ; in other words, what is the necessity of 
denying this attribute of a temple of Siva ? 

According to my way of taking it the two stanzas form one 
sentence. The principal clause is ’'tsrr and the rest 

are attributive adjuncts of The word has been under- 

stood in its usual and etymological sense by Mr, Fleet and the 
first translator ; that sense is not at all appropriate here and the 
word must be taken to signify “ a temple.'* Though the diction- 
aries do not give this sense, there is no question the word does 
denote a temple. ” Thus in Mr. Telang’s Silahara grant, 
we have 

“ Who verily constructed in a short time twelve temples of 
Siva.’” ( Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 34, 11. 1-2.) The word occurs in 
other Inscriptions also where it must be interpreted as 
“ a temple. ” 

In the Agni Purana we have in the Chapter ‘ on the Construc- 
tion of Temples,’ — 

?r*TRTRT%i5F I 

( Ed. Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 111. ) 

“ Therefore having got wealth by luck or by exertion, one 
should give it in the proper way to the best among the twice- 
born and cause temples to be constructed. 

Similarly in Bana’s Kadambarl, in the description of the 
victorious march of a prince, we have 

3TI%T^T5?I^«rT: 

I 

1 This reference I oWe to Mr. Telang himself. 

43 I E. G. Bhandarkar's Works, vol. Ill] 
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“ He traversed the earth, dictating arrangemerits for the 
government of countries, placing his memorials, constructing 
temples, causing grants to be written, &c. ” 

In Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi we have 

This occurs in the description of Vastupala in the fourth 
canto. The sense is, “[ That Vastupala] who does good to the 
great who are living by means of wealth, and to those who are 
dead by the restoration of dilapidated works of public utility 
( such as tanks, wells &c. ) and temples.” ’ 

The words in the two stanzas before us are to be thus syntacti- 
cally connected : — , 

?i?TR ” 37^rrr? 'iTIT ^ WT . 

Here Usrr is, like vt and in the preceding sentences and 
*VH in the following, to be connected with rigi in the first 

sentence in which the description of this king begins. It is' usual 
in Sanskrit literature when a description is given, to introduce 
each sentence by the relative pronoun and niake it an attributive 
adjunct of the subject in the principal sentence, i. e., the thing or 
person described. A close translation of this is : — 

" I That king ] by whom, verily, was caused to be constructed 
a temple on the hill at Elapura, of a wonderful structure, — on 
seeing which the licst of immortals who move in celestial cars, 

V 

struck with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such 
beauty is not seen,’— a temple, the architect-builder of which, 
in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards [ the con- 
struction of I another such work, was himself suddenly struck 
with astonishment, saying, ‘ Oh, how was it that I built it ! ” 

i 

1 My attention was called to this passage by Prof. Abaji V. Kathavate, of 
Ahmodfihad, who ha*^' been editing the Kirtikaumudi for the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. 
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is to be ta>ken as a Babuvrilii ciualifying 
understood ; is an indeclinable adverb meaning “ verily ; ” 
hiw its final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadhama. 

In this passage therefore, ICrsnaraia is represented to have 
caused to be constructed on the hill at Elapura, a temple of Siva 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the next stanza, the idol is spoken 
of as having been decorated by the king with rubies, gold, and all 
other precious things. Here, too, Mr. Fleet translates Yena by “by 
means of it,” but it ought, as in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “ by whom, ” i. e., by the king. 

Now, when the ending pura of names of places undergoes 
a change in the vernaculars, it becomes ura, and 
in rare cases ora. Thus we have Chittur for Chitrapura, 
Indor for Indrapura, Sirur for Sripura, Simhur for Siiiihapura, 
Nandur or Nandor for Nandipura, Bishnur for Visnupura, 
Mysore for Mahisapura, Teur ( often spelt Tevur ) for Tripura, &c. 
Thus then Elapura should become Elur, and with the termination 
ka which is the Sanskrit original of the vernacular ending a, we 
have Elura. 

It is, therefore, a temple of extraordinary beauty on the hill 
at, Elura that Krsnaraja, in these two stanza.s is said to have 
caused .to be constructed ; very likely it was the Kailasa itself, 
since it is spoken of with such admiration. 

The date of the grant in which Dantidurga is represented to 
have conquered the Calukyas aud become paramount sovereign 
is Saka 675, and Krsnaraja is, in the Radhanapur grant also, 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme soverei,gnty from the 
Calukyas. It therefore appears that Dantidurga died without com- 
pleting his work, i. e., soon after Saka 675, since his successor 
had to continue it. Krsnaraja, therefore, rtigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., between ^53 
and 778 A, P. 



A. KALACURI COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 269ff. ] 

See the Prefatory remark at the commencement of the 
Article on page 293, ante, and also page 318, ante. — N. B. U. 

The (next) set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation 
of which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be 
used for historical purposes by my friend Mr. D. R. Natu, LL. B., 
who is a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the 
possession of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 
miles to the south-east of Athni, which is a Taluka station in the 
Belgaum District. 

Each of the plates is 12^ inches in lengthan d about 9 inches 
in breadth. The lines are engraved breadth-wise and we have 
the Inscription on one side of the lirst plate, both sides of the 
second, and one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a 
bull. The nasals in the body of a word are uniformly marked by 
an Anusvara, as we do at the present day, and always appears 
in the form of The Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, includ- 
ing the prose portions, and the poetry is full of very extravagant 
conceits, which mark a further progress in the degeneration of 
taste. The name of the composer was Adityadeva, pupil of Srl- 
pada, who calls himself “ the paramount sovereign of the three 
worlds in matters of learning.” 

The Inscription records the grant of land measuring four 
Nivartanas' to each of fourteen Brahmans, and a rice-field measur- 
ing one Nivartana, and a flower-garden of an equal area, to the god 
Somesvara for purposes of daily worship, in the village of 


1 Nivartana is defined as equal to 30 Dag^as or poles. But a pole is taken 
to be equal to 10 cubits or 7 cubits. The Dapda in this grant is called 
MSdadapda. and probably had its own measure, 
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Battaoi in the Kanarhvade country by Soma, the son of Vijjana 
of the Kalaouri dynasty of Kalyana. The grant was made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Karttika, in the year 
1096 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1174 A. D., the cyclic year 
being Jaya. Here I find, instead of the usual expression, “ years 
elapsed since the time of the Saka king ” or “ the era of the Saka 
king,” occurring in the earlier grants, simply “ in Saka 1096,” 
which shows that the word Saka had, about the end of the eleventh 
century of that era, lost its original signification of “ a particular 
race of foreigners ” and come to signify an era generally. 

“ The Kalacuri family is, ” it is stated, “ famous in the three 
worlds as a mine of Ksatriya jewels,” That it was one of the 
leading royal families of the Middle Ages is undoubted. The kings 
of Cedi, with whom the later Rastrakuta princes of the Deccan 
were connected by marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tri- 
pura the modern Tevur, near Jabalpur, and they held a strong 
fortress named Kalanjara. 

The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been 
very unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before 
us is Krsna. He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and he by his 
son Faramardin. Paramardin’s son was Vijjana, who raised the 
family to importance. All these chiefs must have been dependents 
of the Calukyas of Kalyana. 

Vijjana had attained to the position of Dandanayaka or 
of Minister of War under Tailapa II, and while he held that 
office, he rebelled against his master and assumed supreme 
sovereignty. He is represented in the grant before us to have 
fought with the Pandya, the Cola, the Vahga, and the Malava. 

Vijjana was succeeded by his son Soma, upon whom the grant 
bestows the most extravagant and bombastic praise, making him 
out to be a paragon of all human and soldierly virtues, and as 
the wisest and most powerful sovereign. But herein we see the 
anxiety of the composer to show off his own“paramount sovereignty 
in the domain of learning,” to which he laid a claim, and to please 
the reigning monarch, and not his desire to pourtray the truth. 
And there is not a single particular fact mentioned in the whole 
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pasaage. But from every indication, it appears ttiat the Kalacuri 
princes of Kalyana were never able to consolidate their power ; 
they had not succeeded even in completely dispossessing their' 
masters who still held sway over a part of the country ; and the 
dynasty after a troublous and precarious existence ..for about 
25 years became extinct. 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of 
Athni, about four miles to the north-west of Kokahnur, which 
in all likelihood is the Battaci of our grant. About 24 miles to 
the north-west of Athni, is a village of the name of Kanavadi, 
with a population of nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corres- 
ponds to the Kanarhvade of our grant, and possessed probably in 
those days sufficient importance to give its name to the country 
or province.’ 

A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Sihghanadeva, the brother of our Soma, was brought to 
notice by Dr. Fleet in 1875, and published in the Indian Anti- 
quary. The composer of it is the same person as that of ours. 
The first verse in it does not occur in the present grant ; but the 
next eleven stanzas are exactly the same and occupy the whole of 
our first plate. Then omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which 
fills the first side of our second plate, the writer proceeds to his 
next brother w'ho succeeded him. This grant was, it w'ill be seen, 
issued 9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant 
before us which deserves notice. It was at the instance of a, 
woman that king Soma made the grant. In the audience-hall,, 
where were assembled eminent and influential men of his and of 
other kingdoms, and where persons, proficient in the arts of ..music 
and dancing, and men of taste were gathered together, and instru- 
mental music was going on, she sang a beautiful song in a most 
skilful manner and obtained from the king, who was very much 
pleased, as a reward, his consent to give the land in charity, and 
granted it herself on the occasion ; but afterwards got the king 
to do so more formally in the usual manner. She is represented 
to have been dearer to the king than his own life. 

J All this local information I owe to Mr. Natu. 
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If SO, fhe qiiestion is whether she was his mistress or a married 
queen. In the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her name 
and she is called Savaladevl. This title cannot be given to a 
mistress. In a Sloka quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, we have : 

“ Now that she ( a certain woman ) has been raised to the dignity 
of a Devi, how can she remain in the position of, i. e., he used as, 
an attendant.” Similarly, in the play of Malavikagnimitra, when 
the chief queen DharinI is going to give Malavika in marriage to 
the king, the Vidusaka on behalf of the latter, requests DharinI to 
confer on her the title of Devi before she could he accepted, and 
it is given to her in all formality. The title Devi, therefore, is 
applied to queens only. Again, Savaladevl was, according to the 
grant, Tilottaina herself in beauty, the very Sarasvati in singing, 
and Parvati in Saubhagya. Saubhagya is a word peculiarly 
u.scd in the case of a woman, and signifies her good fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At 
the same time, being compared with Parvati in this respect, 
Savaladevl must have been a married queen, since Parvati was 
the married w’ife of Siva. "We are also told that Savaladevl s 
father w'as Mailugi, and her mother Malhanl ; and in consequence 
of the virtuous deeds of these two meritorious persons, such a 
jewel as Savaladevl was born. Her sister was one BavaladevI, 
the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill in the arts of 
singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in beating time. ’ Now’, if 
Savaladevl had been a mistress, all these her relations would not 
have been brought in to share her disgrace. And persons in that 
position are generally illegitimate children; wherefore we should 
not expect a mention of the father’s name in such cases. Besides, 
the whole matter about her asking the king’s consent to give land 
in charity only as a reward, and making him grant it formally 
after she had herself done so first, points to her position as a wife. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Savaladevl was a married 
queen of Soma ; and, if so, we have evidence here that in tlie last 
quarter of the tw’elfth century of the Christian era, music an 
dancing formed a part of the education of Ksatiij^,- girls, anc t la 
a married Ksatriya w'oman could be present at an assembly of emi- 
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nent men and sing before them without impropriety. The strict 
Purdah System, which the Maratha princes and chiefs observe at 
the present day, and which even the most highly educated among 
them have not the courage to give up, did not exist in those days. 


TRANSCRIPT 

I. 

I H(^ q(7T »TifTr H qTiJT7qT: I 

spriw I 3TH?T 

II 

I 

'wrr I 3TfT ^rTrR5-4 I H 

^ '%rrH?iN3rf \ 'm 55i*r^r- 

I ’SRfwr: i ar^rPTcr 

?TT rTu: I ^%r: ii 

^ =q I STPSHFR H ^ ^ 

vT ( 57 ) 5RIT 5T 

^ ^ *T^: noiTr^rfoTPtp;; «fr- 

Nn HTR NT^ NR??: ?rR?^T?vt I NgjJiqrFN =N(^’)NfH 
?PTfft HNWiVJ^rpinTf^ l+rirtl ( f% NT ) 'NfRT ?»T T^- 
I N 3 ?hTrRnNf ?- 

. •y r\ ^ rs "sfr^r ^ rv 

^ rlTNI^NrmM ‘ 1 4 ? ^??ilRf^3THT N5?I?IN?:N5qT- 

TPfTI NiN q- 

I ?Ri %?Toft=sgi(rR)tq 
^qnjr^iFrrfq* f^=Rrr; 

H f^T?; % %?T ?F N T?#* 

'it 

^ ^11^7^(5)511? I tsn^fwrr^NiTNHm 

^7TOn iWf qf^-tf^7OT 

N 3 [?r NNF: I 

fN ^RiN ufe. apsr tR ^Ni^qN?: I ^ fq?n7- 
^ qiNH NN ^ NfFIT 55Rr f? ?!i?55Nlh(rIRf HI- 



Text 


IL — First side.. 

T% I ?i^tT ^ 3Tsrf?r*T^f?^?^ I ^PTq?^Ti%c5q;- 

mri^iTqr;^ 

%5r ^Tisrn’T rq«n’=«Tf% i 

oflTT?TT^ R»‘?Tr^f’^fV»T»TR^ ^’jf qi‘=??ri?T ^^*l%- 
I f»=R mR rr- 

RR’iR^R^iTiR #FTqv IRR^ TRcRI- 

R^R R!^T: I RRTi(Rr)?lRfrrR7»:qRRR*T r|r r^risA e- 
R RF^R5T;iR2PRrRR’’[Ti?Rf 1 >rRiRrr?R- 

^riTRR RS^TRf RIRR^'-qiRR: ^.RRpqRRf R ^- 
f5R?fR^ R(RR 1 °Ri[R ^isqr^RiRRfRR^TRt 
1% f Rf R^R^5tTI^iT ^3iRR>.jfi Rif RR^'l 
fRRi: I <7i^[: 1% R fRiR RRiR R< RRjrRRSR: ^i- 
rf^R RR R T% R RT^flR'R r^cr^RR: I R^RITRRiR v^I- 
Tf ^ tRR^R'R Rl I ^RR^fRf R % RRit RI^R RrRi'R^- 
f^: I RRRl2[rR fR:RRR^RTiq- RRR I R^RlfRRRlR' 
«Tr^RR RRIRR 1 RR:RHFRRI Rl- TR^IR- 
1 R RtlR RTR Ri: RRR'<TRl 1 T« R^RR 

T% RR: RRRiJPlRfR ^ R: ' TRlRJ R R^f ^ 

RT!R^ Rjr: 1 RRRIRR flRI RT^Rrf^TFR RISR ' RT" 

^ J ^IRRl R R RIR'R^ ' r'iR^T- 

II. — Second Side. 

^^IR RI^RlfR TRRfRf^ I RRlRRlf' 

R^.: TRRPRy5*T,fT:^R2^* 

RTR^TRlRf > fRr^rRRl R^ < 

^ ?R(R RT^-q^Ri 

44 I li. G. Bb.iiidarkar-s Works-, Vol. III. 1 
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?T5PITrrr I ^4(|JJ[q<^JTr: qo^- 

?rf^Tr^Frt3Ti?Trr I 

*ri^r »firr^ir^?5T^[HTc5Vife€r i ^r- 
rTi JTiB 4% ?i?r«rR: 1 mT«np:^<ioTi^r 
?riciSiTR[%=^^'iT: I ^3[ff%^RqkRRJrTR- 
jff ^ri%q?l-T<WBI^rc5^T|-nr'^5Frr’^»Tiiq-#- 

Rrw^- 

rtf^jT%3 ^•TB^q?B^u«^r5R('T)^ir5qr?^i%5 ^ti- 
i^?r^'<TRRiwrr[TiT5otrq5E5q?^T q^feH^^fTrr^Tq-rrr- 

V 4 .^J 

rTRR^u^q- »TinTiTc5qr^Tr'r»TKrR?ir -41^(5 *TRi?T- 

Krrq^^T ?Tc5?T^'qH^crR4T»:5!TiT»qffRf'T qrfoiqojr- 

S.2/ 'O C O sSi 

^'i^RiJ=q>R?rTtiriR(HqnT; srjaiGrfqFrR^^ H- 

q-fit4rrw55x^jjri q'rR(jT)RRiT?^r sro?^ ^' 

XT ^RBTT 'xnoTcirq-RqTB'f^rlB XT% 5f- 

fpqf^RFrV^rn- 

JT^^i^aiTRRRqw^'^j^Rr Rfi^qji' 

RR«T: R^RITTITqR^Rl ?Tl^i4>R>/T'q5 
XTSri^opq q>aTqt\HTf?T’4rrqfNR(B44 

III. 

RR JTil^JT ^r^\\r ^?qR R^R^TfR 
=5r «fR|iRi%Ti^ RTqTRFRR^ 
mHRJT^ qTT!5iT^4 rTRrfi R 'Tcq-Efn?^ 

WF ’■|R^l^'R4nfeq^crf[^(R^aTl4)R55fjTB^ 

?i^ R?!7rRf('4Tf#T 'rrHRi%«T5iTrriTiTRr 'pT- 
E%T'?:rTq^ I R '4=4^^' ’F?IRR 

% srfRT^’fRr%RTr^(f?irr<qT^iT^r4i b^- 
1 5i?PTirfn=rf RPf JTRTir; rTnTfRPr: t 
?T^r ^fRrR?T rf^^T rfi^l 17?? I ^.'4 R »^?T[R 

RT%triR R I ^RrPR'sriR TT^‘5 3[^IT% I 37- 

fTT^Rlf^WT^q ^RR I RW^R R 

u 

RTTOR ^R^(RI?T?IRR I fqqRR R R RqRR- 
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’F?5*Tn>TfW5; I q^^rTf ^ ^Tf ^ q;^{ip;| tfi-g 

«f(^)q^rTor %PTf qrr^r^ %w: i q^^f ^ 

I ^ q^r qiq^r: qii:(^T:)f^q?r qq^frmq i 
3Trr ^q =q fpq ^qf^’=qf(5q'f)ww(HT)?:Jpjiqw ?ri^ir^^- 
q>5fq^qqrq^^i?q'^i^iTt JT^fqR: q'jflqnq ^ffl’sqfq 
^^5 «n%q =qi=5^[q^w q*:iTiq^^Trq ^ri^rq:- 

q^rqmqtqfqqjwiqiqqiqqr 
HP^iqrfnJon qqqqq ’=:qqi!5i,TiqoT: *£f.TRqRqq: 
^qq'i^rRqnq qsic^TqTs^wTRiqwPTqrqTfeqr 
mqi^iTH^r #?TrrfHqqf ^qrqr ^rfqsqrr; ^i=5rq»qr- 

^q.^Nfeqq^rn^q^qRq II 

’qf q»ra ^R5 q^Riqi Hqfe: 1 ^qiqqFHiiqq: qif^rq^jr^- 
^'f^r qr^q T(qq(q)jj: 1 5|Tiq>5^qfrjqqqr(^)fq5=-'^'iqi^%- 
i%Tr I Trqqrf^- 

qq ^Tiqqq^rq: 1 fi^wA fqqqq 1 q(rq)tTiqqq'^: qw- 

^if^?q^q^: I qq^q^qr n 


TRANSLATION 

Welfare ! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the 
support of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies of virtue, 
who has four hands for giving, protect safely ! There is a family 
known by the name of Kalacuri, famous in the three worlds, 
which is as it were the ocean being a repository of jewels in the 
shape of [excellent] Ksatriyas. In that race flourished a king 
[ named ] Krsna, who w’as as it were another Krsna, and whose 
wonderful deeds, done when he was but a child, are sung. He 
gave birth to a son, king Jogama, who was death to inimical 
princes, [ and ] the receptacle of prowess which is admired by 
heroes alone. From him w'ho was the ocean of civility, was born 
king Paramarddifn], charming to the world, as the moon is from 
the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Meru, rose king 
Vijjana, the sun in the shape of a good soldier and (like the sun ) 
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the store of glory which pervaded everything. What quarter did 
king Vijjana, the mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? What country did he not enjoy (rule 
over ), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies, who had 
sought an asylum with him, did he net protect? What kind of 
wealth did he not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what 
sacrifices did he not perform ? When king Vijjana was conquer- 
ing the world, the Panclya gave up his fierceness, the Cola king 
took to his heels, the Vahga fled away, the Malava suspected him 
to be Death himself ; and what stronghold did other kings not 
leave, and what quarter did the cowards not fly to ? h'rom him 
rose king Soma the moon, in the full state of a Sovereign like the 
latter when full and bright, who was the abode of all arts as the 
latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of all quarters, 
closing [ folding ] the lotuses in the shape of the hands of all ini- 
mical princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with his rise made charming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stool-like heads of all kings, as that of the 
moon is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all 
mountains.' What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their 
country and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those 
on the occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of 
maces in his tents ? Whose hearts did not break ( through fear ) 
with their eyes closed in a swoon? What talk then can there be 
as regards the dreadful noise of the drums in the festivals of 
fight ? The blessed Sesa alone, who bears the whole burden of 
the earth, knows, if at all, the condition of things on the occasion 
of those marches of his for burning the very seed of kings who 
were his enemies, when the eight quarters, resonant with the 
noise of the playful neighing of the horses were shattered, and 
the eight mountains were dislocated from their rivets by the 
tramping of the hoops of horses. While he is protecting the people 
like a father and governing them like Yama the chastiser (the 
god of justice ), they have experienced all the happiness of 
the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the conquest of 
the quarters, full of great valour as he is, the dust, raised forcibly 

1 Ufg, and the rest have two senses, one fitting with the jnopn and 

the other with king Soma. 
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from the surface of the earth, agitated by the violent stamping 
of the hoops of the tall bounding horses, which bedims the lustre 
of the sun, always makes the name Tatini ( having banks, i. e., 
a river ) of the celestial river literally true. Of unparalleled 
daring as he is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his 
sword, rested on the summits of mountains in the shape of heads 
of kings, showers in the shape of the drops [ of blood ] from the 
edge of the sword poured down first and then flowed rivers of 
blood ; in those rivers the maddened crowd of beings rambles in 
boats made of the skulls of elephants by [ using as ] oars the 
arms of his enemies which were chopped off, and has not yet 
ceased. Exalted as he is by his sublime virtues, his ever pure 
( white ) fame humbles the pride of the heavenly Ganges, mars 
the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant of the gods, inspires the Kailasa with fear, alarms even 
the moon, and excites the admiration even of the milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of 
prowess, graceful on account of the dign'fied soldierly costume 
I consisting of ] a coat of armour, the enemies, like w'omen, attain 
to the tenth condition by means of the effects, horripilation and 
others ’ ; who, therefore, does not know that extraordinary manli- 
ness of his ? What shall we say of the omnipresence of his fame 
as supreme ( over all ) in the prow^ess of his arm, when even Siva 
himself is not ( in consequence of the excessive white light of the 
fame overspreading all equally ) able to distinguish his eight 
bodies, and the worlds besides through excess of pride [ on 
account of their being illuminated by the white light of his fame ] 
laugh down to scorn the light of the moon, while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 
having come in contact with the edge of his sword or of the 
stream of water ( poured by the hand ) in warlike or alms-giving 
deeds, did not attain his end ? Those who have seen his daring, 
which is more desperate than the sky is unentangled, ^ and more 
unapproachable than the sea, become despondent on account of 

1 There are eight kinds of effects produced in a woman when under the 
influence of love : sweat, stupor, horripilation, &c. These are alluded to 
by the expression “ horripilation and others ” ; and there are ten condi- 
tions into which a lover is placed successively when his love is not re- 
quited, and of which the tenth is death, 

2 A play upon the word ^ ;?giT. 
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its matchlessness. What can hold the announcements of his 
deeds ? Can the quarters of the sky [ do it ], when they cannot 
all be accommodated on the wails I in the shape of] the minds of 
the good ? How can we say “ here is he, ” since he pervades all 
( space ) ? What place is there which that lord, the store of glory, 
does not reach by his hands or his taxes ? While he is the 
protector of the Universe, ( one can say that ) such a Ksatriya 
was never born or will be born, and what talk then can there be 
about such a one being among the existing ones? As the heart 
of the king was charmed by the beautiful performances of skill in 
the art of singing, one Savaladevi ( Queen Savala ) was dearer to 
him than his life. Like the stream of the Ganges, the nectar 
( -like complexion ) of her body was bright, pure in the three 
ways, delightful, and destructive of all sins. In beauty she was 
Tilottama herself, in singing she was the very Sarasvati, in good 
luck ( the regards of her husband ) she was Parvati herself, and in 
bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her father was Mailugi by 
name and her mother was one Malhani ; in consequence of the 
virtuous deeds of those two meritorious ( persons ), such a jewel 
was born. Her sister was one Bavaladevi, the store of beauty and 
grace ( or good luck ), and possessed of skill in the arts of singing 
and dancing. Her brother w'as Bhairava by name, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially in 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in the beating of time. On one 
occasion while she was singing skilfully in the great audience- 
hall, in which the customary music of the flute, the lute, the 
drum, and the Panava was going on, and in which were sitting 
eminent men of that and other kingdoms, who were proficient in 
the arts of Bharata and others and appreciated the principal and 
subordinate sentiments and could entertain others, she sang a 
Dhromvattha, called G a uagalapasa, without previous arrangement 
( i. e. ex tempore ), in a manner to have a high or low pitch 
according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seven kinds 
of Gamaka, such as throbbing and tremor, and to render the grace- 
ful and soft words distinct ; and obtained from the great king 
who was pleased,— the great king who surpassed, by the pre- 
eminent virtues of bravery and bounty, the old virtuous Ksatriyas, 
Nala, Nahusa, Bharata, Bhagirathn and others— his consent [ to 
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give land in charity] as a reward, and herself gave at an auspici- 
ous place and lime, and ( afterwards ) caused that same sovereign 
lord of great kings, whose mind was purified by great faith and 
devotion, to give by pouring w^ater on the twelfth of the bright 
half of Karttika, the day being Thursday, the constellation RevatT, 
the Yoga Vyatipata, and the Karana, Bava, in Saka one thousand 
and ninety-six, to fourteen Brahmans of different Gotras, who 
were stores of all lores and purified by their righteous conduct, 
four Nivartanas of land, each measured by the Mada pole in a 
village of the name of Battaci, in the country of Kanaihvade, 
and to Sri-Somanatha, the god of gods, a field of rice measuring 
one Nivartana and a flower garden of the same area for every- 
day worship ; the grant not to be touched by the finger even, by 
the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by all. The 
ancients, wdio by the force of their holy austerities directly per- 
ceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the main- 
tenance of such a charity ; “ The earth has been enjoyed by 

many princes, Sagara and othens; the fruit accruestohimtowdiom 
the earth belongs and at that time w’hen it so belongs. O best of 
kings, by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds 
of jewels, and other gift.«. Those who perform the Agnistoma 
and other sacrifices giving Daksina, do not acquire that merit that 
is attained by giving land. ” When it is otherwise, they 
have laid down the opposite fruit : “ He who resumes the land 

given by him or by others becomes a wmrm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years. Ho who ever transgresses the [ grant of] land 
given by others, is bound by the chains of Varuna and throwm 
into pus and blood.” Hence the blessed Narayana himself of 
the name of Rama, win) became incarnate through the good for- 
tune of the w'orld, to remove the darkness of ignorance of these 
human beings by sotting them an example in his own virtuous 
conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smrtis composed 
by the revered great Rsis, Vyasa, Parasara, &c., who had a direct 
perception of the e.ssence of all righteou.s behavif ur and saw [the 
occurrences of ] the three times ( past, present, and future ), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, 
ever watchful to give instruction in rightwOusness, thus solicited 
future Ksatriya sages in words exceedingly sweet through humi- 
lity, brief and graceful, being disquieted by the fear of the I path 
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of] duty laid down by himself becoming corrupt in the course of 
time : “ ‘ This is a bridge of righteousness common to all kings ; 
you should, therefore, protect it from time to time,’ Bamacandra 
thus entreats all these future kings again and again.” This 
charter has been composed by Adityadeva, who waits at the feet 
of the learned Sripada, possessing power ( genius ) and culture. 
This is the work of the prosperous Adityadeva, the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in [ matters of ] Learning. Auspici- 
ous glory ! 



A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION FROM CENTRAL JAVA 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVII, Part II, 1887-89, pp.lff. ] 


TRANSCRII'T. 
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Translation. 


Salutations to the blessed, the noble Tara i May Tara the 
only Saviour’ of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea 


1 This may also be translated as “ the only star of the Universe.” 


45 [ R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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of life which is full of immeasurable misery, formally delivers 
them by [resorting to ] the three' means, give you the desired 
essence of the glory of the world of the Lord of the gods, and of 
men. Having prevailed upon the great King Panaihkarana by... 

. . . the Preceptor of King Sailendra'^ caused a splendid temple of 
Tara to be constructed. At the command of the Preceptor, the 
grateful ones made [ an image of] the goddess Tara and construct- 
ed that temple and also a house ( monastery ) for the honoured 
mendicant priests ( Bhiksus ) who knew the Great Vehicle 
( Mahayana ) of discipline. By the king’s mandate issued in the 
names of Pafikura, Tavana, and Tlrisa,'' the temple of Tara was 
caused to be constructed and also this ( monastery ) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King 
Sailendra constructed the temple of Tara during the prosperous 
reign of the king, the son of Sailendravarma. The great King 
Panarhkarana built the temple of Tara to do honour to the 
Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed. A village of the name of Kolaga( sa ? ) has been 
granted to the congregation, the eminent men and leaders* of the 


1 The Upayas or means are three. (See Dharmasatiigraha, Max Muller's 
Ed., CXI.) 

r / 

2 Sailendra, literally means ** tbe lord of mountains, ** and the phrase, Sai- 
lendraraja may be translated as “ king of the mountainous country.” But 
it must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usual affix of 
the names of Ksatriyas ; and his son is represented as reigning at the 
time when the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of the name 
with the word bhUpa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means 

the kings Sailendravarmas.” This could be taken as the plural honorific ; 
but at the time when the Inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the 
throne, but his son wherefore the plural is to be understood in the sense 
of ” the descendants of Sailendra.” It will be seen in the Remarks that 
I identify Sailendra with the prince Sela Prawat, whose name occurs in 
one of the lists given by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

3 These are un-Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 
the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the here- 
ditary officers of India. They are spoken of as Dosudhyaksas or ” leaders 
of the country ” below, 

4 See the above note. 
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country, Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa being called to witness. 
This incomparable Daksina ( gratuity ) in the shape of land has 
been granted to the congregation by the lion-like king. It should 
be continued by the kings [ of the race of ] Sailendravarma to 
successive bodies of the honoured ones ( Bhiksus ), and by the 
wise’ Pahkura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisa and others, and che virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the 
lion-like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this 
bridge in the shape of charities which is common to all men 
should be preserved by them from time to time. By the religious 
merit resulting from this monastery, may all people who follow 
the teaching of the Jinas derive a knowledge of the divisions of 
things produced by the chain*^ of causes, and attain prosperity I 
The prosperous Kaliyana'^ Panarhkarana begs again and again of 
future kings to preserve the monastery in the proper manner. 

Kemarks. 

I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit 
Inscription found in Central Java, together with a modern Nagarl 
transcript and an English translation. The photograph was sent 
to me from Batavia by Mr. Baumgarten, who takes great interest 
in Oriental studie.s. The Inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and 
the length is 67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters 
resemble those of North-Indian Inscriptions of the period between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries, being a good deal like those 
in the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III dated 730 Saka or 808 
A. D., the grant of Vakpatiraja of the year 1031 Saihvat corres- 


1 The word which I reud Sunna must be a word expressive of praise as Sat 
is, which is used in connection with Tavana, and Sadhu which is applied 
to the Pattis. It seems to be the Prakrit of the Sanskrit Sujha. 

2 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each 
subsequent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this 
constitutes the chain of causes and effects, upon which depends the 
worldly existence of man. When this chain is known and efforts are 
made to destroy the first link, a man is free from worldly existence and 
attains NirvSna. The technical term by which this causation is known 
is Pratityotpada ( Dharmasamgraha, Max Muller’s Ed., pp. 9 and 43 ), 

3 This is another name of the king. See the “ Remarks, 
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ponding to 975 A. D., and the Inscription at Deval in Rohilkhand, 
dated 1049 Samvat or 993 A. D.; while the style of execution is 
almost exactly like that of an Inscription found at Ghosravan, 
near the old city of Nalanda in Magadha or Bihar, which I 
translated for Mr. Broadly in 1872,’ and which is to be referred 
to about the middle of the ninth century. 

The Inscription is in verse. The first stanza is in the Vasanta- 
tilaka metre, one in the middle is a Samanika without the last 
or eighth syllable, two about the end are in the Salinl and 
Upendravaira metres ; and the remaining eight are ArySs. That 
in the Salini metre is the same as the one which occurs in some 
North-Indian and also South-Indian copperplate grants ; only, the 
first half of the Indian Sloka is here made the second half, and 
we have Rajasimhah instead of Ramabhadrah. 

The Inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic 
goddess Tara ; and in the first stanza she is praised and her 
blessings invoked. Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor 
of King Sailendra, having established his influence over the great 
King Panaihkarana, caused a splendid temple of Tara to be con- 
structed in the reign of the son of King Sailendravarma. Panam- 
karna built the temple of Tara out of respect for the Preceptor, 
after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. 
This temple and also a monastery for the mendicant priests of 
the Mahayana school referred to by the pronoun “ this ”, were 
erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the names of the 
Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa. A village of the name of Kolaga 
or Kolasa was granted as Daksina to the congregation of the 
priests, and the same Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa, who are here 
spoken of as Desadhyaksas or the leading men, or rather 
the constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness 
the grant. Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of 
this nature to future kings to continue the grant and preserve 
the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called 


1 Published in Vol. XLI, JASB, Parti, p. 271 f and printed Jater in this 
Volume ]. 
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Chandi Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him 
in his History of Java ( Second Ed., Vol. II, p. 25 ). “ The exter- 
nal appearance of this edifice is,” he says, “ really very striking 
and beautiful. The composition and execution of its outer sur- 
face evinces infinite tasta and judgment, indefatigable patience, 
and skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness and minuta 
beauties of the sculpture throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch of peculiar excellency 
scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building.” Again : — “ On 
entering the building, the mind of every one must be fully 
satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja.” But we 
now see from the Inscription that it was not the residence of a 
great Hindu raja, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist 
Mahay ana school. 

The temple of Tara is described by Sir Stamford under the 
name of Chandi Kali Bening ( Vol. II, p. 27 ). ” This ruin,” he 
says, “ is of the same general form and appearance as the larger 
temples at Chandi Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer exami- 
nation, is found to be superior to the whole, in the delicate and 
minute correctness of execution of all its decorative parts.” I 
submit to the Society the photographs of these two buildings 
which Mr. Baumgarten has kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be con- 
structed, and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on 
the one hand, and Panarhkarana,the monarch, who constructed it 
and made the grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son 
are spoken of as Rajas merely, while Panamkarana is styled 
Maharaja, wherefore it is possible that he was a paramount 
sovereign whose feudatories were Sailendra and his son. But 
taking all things into consideration, I think it best to take Panam- 
karana himself as the son of Sailendra, though I should have 
expected his name in the clause “ during the pro.sperous reign of 
the son of Sailendra,” which occurs in the Inscription. 

In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles ( p. 87, Vol. II ), on the authority of Manus- 
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cripts found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat 
occurs. Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit Parvata or “ mountain,” 
which means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be 
the same monarch as the Sailendra of our Inscription. The date 
of his accession given in the MSS is 756 of the Javanese or 
Saka era, while, according to our Inscription, he must have 
ceased to reign before 700 Saka in which year his son was on the 
throne. But this small discrepancy must be regarded as con- 
firming the identification rather than militating against it • for 
a mere tradition such as that recorded in the Manuscripts, cannot 
to be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that 
the Inscription gives only the hundreds of the number represent- 
ing the date, omitting the tens and units. 

The name of the next king given in the list is Kandiawan or 
Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to be the same as Kaliyana, 
which, in the last stanza of the Inscription, is prefixed to the 
name Panamkarana. Of the second name the fir,st part is a mere 
horonic prefix, and Langkara is not unlikely a corruption of 
naihkara which occurs in the name Paiiamkarana, the first 
syllable Pa being dropped, and naih changed to Lang as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by 
Indian princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rastrapatis, 
Gramapatis, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that is, to persons in- 
vested with authority over villages and districts like the heredi- 
tary officers of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. 
But these district and village authorities are here called PahKura, 
Tavana, and Tirisat. These are not Sanskrit words, and must be 
old Javanese. The first of these seems to have been presevered 
in the modern Pangoran, a title applied to the sons and daughters 
of sovereigns, according to Raffles ( Vol. I, p. 298 ). This simi- 
larity in the form of the charters points to a similarity of polity 
in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of all who have written 
about the island, Central Java is full of statues, Inscriptions, and 
ruins of buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu 
civilization of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamenta- 
tion of the finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close 
resemblance to those in the Nasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, 
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that in the opinion of the late Dr. Fergusson, it points to an 
identity of workmanship and workmen. Most of the Inscriptions 
are in the Kawi or old Javanese dialect, while there are a few 
which are in Sanskrit like the one before us. It is very much to 
he regretted that many of these have not yet been published, as 
they are sure to throw considerable light on the obscure history 
of the island, as our Inscriptions have done on the early history 
of India. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Indian Antiquary, ( p. 356 ), two 
small Sanskrit Inscriptions from East Java are published, the 
characters in which are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our 
Inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagari characters of the 
North, especially of Magadha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus 
both from Northern and Southern India went and settled in the 
island. The Inscriptions from Cambodia recently published by 
M. Barth are all of them in the South Indian characters, and in 
all, one or other of the Brahmanic gods, Siva, Visnu, &c., is in- 
voked. Cambodia was thus colonized by Hindus from 
Southern India, and does not seem to have had any considerable 
Buddhistic population. 

The Hindu settlements of Java were not made once for all; 
but there must have been a constant communication between the 
island and India; and Indians went to Java and settled there 
from time to time. The earliest notice of the Hindu civilization 
of the island which is unquestionably historical is that by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who in 413 A. I>. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea-, and, on the way, passed five months 
in a country which he reached at the end of more than ninety 
days after leaving Ceylon, and which he calls Yepoti. Yepoti is 
the Chinese equivalent of Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. 
As the island of Sumatra also was by the Mahomedans called 
“ lesser Java, ” Dr. Fergusson thinks that that was the island 
visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal in thinking that 
in all likelihood it was Java itself. 

In the Y’'avadvipa, Fa-Hian tells us “heretics and 
Brahmans flourished, but the law of Buddha is not much 
known. ” If these Brahmans and heretics established a 
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colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth 
century, and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, 
they could not, if they were cut off from the parent country, 
develop out of it the fine Nagari letters of the Inscription before 
us, BO alike in every respect to those in use in Northern India 
four centuries later. And our Inscription, as well as the remains' 
of Buddhistic temples and monasteries, show that in the eighth 
century and even before, there was a large population of the 
followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian says that the law of 
Buddha was not much known when he visited the island, the 
Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. In 
an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in The Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was “ a large emigra- 
tion of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A, D., and these took with them a Nagari alphabet, which 
is a great contrast to the old Javanese character.” We now see 
the existence of this Nagari alphabet in the island in the latter 
part of the eighth century of the Christian era, and also of a 
large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The 
“ Yavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarna- 
dvipa which has been identified with Sumatra have been mention- 
ed in the Kiskindhakanda of the Kamayana ; and in the Katha- 
saritsagara, Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of Narikela or the 
cocoanut island, ,Karpura or the camphor island, and Katfiha. 
The Kathasaritsagara is professedly a translation of or compila- 
tion based on Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, a work which must have 
been composed in the first or second century of the Christian era. 
If, therefore, this work, w'hich has not yet been recovered, con- 
tained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the other islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, the connection of India with those 
islands must have begun very early. And this is confirmed by 
Fa-Hian’s statement in the beginning of the fifth century that 
Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda- 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom they 
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call Adi Saka or the original Saka, the founder of the Saka 
era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise 
meaning of the tradition is ; hut what appears to me to he, 
in all likelihood, the true sense is that soine princes or chiefs 
of the Saka or Scythian race, — which, w^e know, had establish, - 
ed itself in India about the beginning of the Saka era, and 
had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins 
and Inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of UjjayinI and Kathiawar- 
established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time after 
the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment 
of a Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, 
must have carried them further to the east. 

Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it lias 
shown in India. From about the first century before the 
Christian era to about the beginning of the fourth, many of the 
Indian provinces were held by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian 
Greek), Saka, and Palhava races who had settled in the country. 
They, however, did not communicate any new x*eligi(m to the 
Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the restoration 
of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the 
beginning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died 
a natural death. But now a new and serious danger threatened 
the existence of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no 
toleration for other religions, established an empire in India. 
But though they held the country for five centuries and forcibly 
converted Hindus to Mahomedanism and pulled down their 
temples, from time to time, when the religious zeal of their 
princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible effect of their 
domination was to add a Mahomedan fraction to the population 
of India. Mahomedanism did exert an indirect Influence over 
some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by cc^m mum eating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In 
Java, on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as con- 
querors but as missionaries ; but in a short course of time they 

46 I R. G. BbaoUarkar’s Works, Vol. III.J 
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succeeded in converting the whole island to their faith, and 
Hinduism was compelled to take refuge in the small island of Bali, 
where it flourishes at the present day. But with the destruction of 
Hinduism, the blood of the foreign colonists, who “ had persevered 
for nearly nine centuries in adorning the island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had become,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and their 
energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to 
make a reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an 
English-knowing Hindu in the present condition of his country 
to avoid, when engaged on .such a subject as this. If from the 
first century of the Saka era to about the twelfth, Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes set at naught the prohibition of the Sastras 
against crossing the sea, and went on voyages lasting for ninety 
days and more, there is no reason why they should not do so in 
this nineteenth century of that era, and go to Europe and 
America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the Hindus 
of those days displayed, in thus keeping a constant intercourse 
with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing 
colonies there, and imparting to the native Polynesians their own 
civilization, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present 
condition that is very discouraging, to fill us w'ith hope as to the 
innate capacities of our race. If, according to the interpretation 
I have ventured to put on the Javanese tradition, it was in conse- 
quence of their contact with the Sakas that the Indian Aryas 
first showed those qualities, we have by our side at the present 
day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. Let us accept his 
guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and move on in 
all the fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which we have been con- 
sidering. 



A NOTE ON THREE BRICKS'-^ WITH IMPRESSIONS OP 
FIGURES AND LETTERS ON THESE FOUND 
AT TAGOUNG, SOME 200 MILES ABOVE 
MANDALAY IN BURMA. 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XX, 1902, pp. lOGff.] 

( Communicated to the Society in July 1898. ) 

Nos. I and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle 
one sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand 
touching the earth', and the two at the sides standing. They are 
enclosed in shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representa- 
tions of Stupas. The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two 
at the sides probably represent his chief disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalayana speaking or lecturing. The third brick contains only 
one figure in a shrine which represents Buddha sitting in a 
meditative attitude as in the others, and the vacant space at the 
sides and above is filled with Stupas, the two at the sides being '' 
much larger than those above or in the other two bricks. Below 
the figure there are letters in relief, which, together with the 
figures, were impressed on the clay by means of a matrix. They 
fom the well-known Buddhist formula in the Arya metre. The 
following are transcripts : — 

No. I. 

^ (^) 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively vj, ^i, t-, 

The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectan- 
gular brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are 
obliterated are enclosed within circular brackets. 

No. II. 

p] it 

Read ^4, respectively for the letters 

marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 

* Forwarded by Lieut. A. Willock. 
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No. III. 

[n] NBr ?r [vn] 

'»PTr [tr] ’q ^ fqTfqfi 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read respectively n, 5 

qr, q, "ifi. 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in 
India, and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as 
in the numerous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves 
( JBBRAS, VI, 157, PI. VII, a, b, c, d), at Valabhl ( Ind. Ant., I, 
130 ; JBBRAS, XI, 334 ) and other places in Northern India. It 
however mostly occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows : — 

^ ^ qi FRIN II 

As impressed on the brick-; under notice, it is in the Pali 
language. Here we have hqt before k<T, and the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit srqiqti, for 1 % and The formula gives succinct- 

ly Buddha’s method of Salvation. He traced the misery of 
worldly existence to certain causes and pointed out the way of 
counteracting or destroying those causes and thus attaining to 
bliss. The formula may be thus translated : — 

“ The Tathagata explained the cause of those matters which 
spring from a cause and [ the mode of ] its destruction. This was 
what the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which 
prevailed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era. The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions 
found at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article 
resembles the figure and the Stupa ornaments in the bricks 
before us, and the formula also is in Pali, except that we have g for 
T in the fourth word. There is also the verb qq for qrq instead of 
the of the Sanskrit form. This is almost a unique instance of 
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the occurrence of the Pali formula in Indian monuments. That we 
find it mostly in Sanskrit is to be accounted for by the fact that 
it was composed or came into general use about or after the time 
when the Pali ceased to be the sacred language of Indian 
Buddhism. In the brick.s under notice it occurs in the Pali form 
because the language of Buddhistic Literature in Burma has 
always been Pali. 



ON DR. HOERNLE’S VERSION OF A NASIK 
INSCRIPTION AND THE GATH A DIALECT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, 1883, pp. 139ff. ] 

In the middle of 1874 I spent about six weeks in deciphering 
and translating the Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik, and pre- 
pared a paper and submitted it to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in that year. The paper has been 
published in the Transactions of the Congress.’ The reading of 
those Inscriptions w'as a w^ork of great difficulty, since some of 
them are in the Pali or Prakrit dialect, and others contain a mix- 
ture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The letter.s, too, in several of them, 
are faintly cut. I could derive very little assistance from the 
labours of my predecessor in the field, for, except the one which is 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the Inscriptions w'ere misread by 
him. I could, therefore, never look upon my w\?rk as final, and 
w^as aware of its imperfections. Beside.s, the paper was printed 
in London, and as I could look over one proof only, there are a 
good many misprints. I have, therefore, long been thinking of 
revising the paper, and publishing it separately ; but no opportu- 
nity has yet presented itself, and I now learn that Dr. Buhler has 
re-read and re-translated the Inscriptions. What 1 have been able 
to do is to re-write my remarks on the relations between the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Satrap kings ; and these I have embodied 
in a paper I have written for the Bombay Gacetteer.'^ Since the 
time my translations appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings proposed by other scholars. 
Similarly there is one proposed by Dr. Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pp. 27ff, to which 
I should attach great weight if 1 were to revise the paper. But 
that scholar has at the same time found fault with my transla- 
tion of the Inscription, which is the subject of his paper, and 
which is one of the easiest in the series. He thinks I have 


1 It has been included in Volume I of this Edition.- -N. B. IJ. 

2 This ‘paper’ is the “Early History of the Deccan” included in this 
Volume earlier.— N. B. U. 
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mistranslated it. I desire therefore to discuss the matter here, 
so that scholars at large laiay he able to judge whether Dr. Hoernle 
has mistranslated it or I. 

The Inscription is No. 17 of Mi’. We,st s Series. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he has discovered an important fact, viz., that the Inscrip- 
tion is in the Gatha dialect, '.rhi.s, in my opinion, does not come 
to more than saying that it contains a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, or that there are some ungrammatical forms in the 
Inscription. For I believe the Gatha dialect does not deserve to 
be called a dialect with distinctive character! stic.s. My views on 
it as well as on the language of these Inscriptions, both of which 
I also consider alike, I have given in the Wilson [Philological] 
Lectures which 1 delivered in 1877, but which, owing to several 
unfortunate circumstances, 1 have not yet been able to publish.* 
I quote them here from my manuscript : — 

In many other anc ient monuments existing in the country, 
we often find Inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, under. standing by this last 
term a dialect derived from Sanskrit. Tiu.se in the latter ( Pali ) 
are mostly connected with Buddhism, though some Buddhistic 
Inscriptions also — such as those discovered by General Cunning- 
ham at Mathura several years ago — are in Sanskrit. In the caves 
at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, ICarlo.and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsa tope.s, we have Pali or 
Prakrit Inscriptions. Most of these are short, but at Nasik we 
have long ones in the caves of Usavadata and Gotamiputra. The 
language of these latter is Pali, and but a few forms are peculiar, 
such as Datta and Kita for which the Pali has Dimia and Kata, — 
past passive participles of the roots da and kr, and ‘"Be” for the 
numeral ‘ two, ’ instead of the Pali Dvc or Duve. In Usavadata’s 
cave we have one Inscription ( almost ) entirely in Sanskrit, the 
rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts pra, tra, and ksa often appear. 
In these and the smaller Inscriptions we have .such words as Bara 

1 Since publi-shed in ;i book I'orm, Bombay, 1914. These Wilson Pltilological 
Lectures of Sir It. G. Bliandurkar on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 
arc included in Volume IV of this Edition.— N. B. J, 
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for Dvara, Barasaka for Varsika, Barisa for Varsa, Udisa for 
Uddisya, while the Pali forms of these words are Dvara, Vassika, 
Vassa and Uddesetva. 

“ Some of these Inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the Pali could hardly have been 
the vernacular. It had, however, become the sacred language of 
the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests, for whom the caves were 
intended, and even educated lay members of that persuasion 
understood it, and hence it was used in these Inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, 
abounding as it does in long compounds and elaborate 
expressions, is very unlike the plain and simple language of 
Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of these and that of his son, we 
are told that the officers of the kings who caused the charters to 
be engraved, acted under the command of, i. e., wrote to the dicta- 
tion of ‘ respected persons who were the compilers of all such 
documents.’ 

“ It thus appears that the Pali was at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists. And as to 
the language of other Inscriptions, which, like those of Gotaml- 
putra and his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or 
Pali well, but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali and vernacular words. 
Even in our days we find this phenomenon in the Patrikas or 
horoscopes written by our Josis or astrologers, which are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture 
of both, and the Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly 
written. 

“ And an explanation of this nature I have also to give 
of another variety of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists.. Unlike those of the Singa- 
lese and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara, or the Life of Buddha, we find 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit a number of versos 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have— 
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ev-idence of LALITAVISTARA 

i 

or 

?3TITfl »1!%5 ST^SVPT fq:{^f?T7i5t‘^ I 

“ You will here see that Karmasya, Jage, and Yasaiti are, in 
the Pali, treated like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha, 
and there are a few other instances of this process, such as Kilesa 
for klesa, Siri, for Hiri for hri, &c. But generally the conjunct 
consonants are retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimi- 
lated as in the Pali. So also you have Codenti’^ for codayanti, 
Mayaya,* gen. sing, of maya, Upajanitva,'’ Sunisyati,*Niriksatha,'^ 
imperative second pers. pi. Sametha'* for Samayata, &c., and 
even such words as manapa,* which are Pali in every respect. 
But along with these Pali characteristics, there are other pecu- 
liarities which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For 
instance, the case terminations are often omitted as in Kama 
sevati’" for Kamam sevate, Sugata" for sugatam, when governed 
by Pujayitum, Moksa hhosyati for Mokso hhavisyati, &c. Such 
constructions as Ksantya'" saurabhyasaihpannah for Ksantisaura- 
bhya“,’* Sllasamadhl tatha prajnamayam for Silasamadhiprajna- 
mayarh are often to be met with. 

“ This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. 

We haye seen that in such words as Karma, Jaga, and Yasa above, 
the final consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali and the 
Prakrits made nouns in a. But Yasas, the original Sanskrit form, 
is also used as in Kirtiryasasca,’* and there are instances in 
which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such a 
Pali form as Sunisyati noticed above, such a Sanskrit^ one as 
Srnvanti,’® is found. It therefore appears to me that this is not 
an independent language ; but that the writers of the Gathas 
knew the spoken language of Pali, and that they were imperfect- 


1 Lalitavistara p. 40, 1. 14. 

3 Ib. p. 14, 1. 9. 

5 Ib. p. 40, 1. 17. 6 tb. p. 62, 1. 1. 

8 Ib. p. 42, 1. 4. 

10 Ib. p. 31, 1. 11. 

12 Ib. p. 41, 1. 9. 

14 lb. p. 50. 1. 17. 

47 i R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. 


3 Ib. p. 50, 1. 6, 

4 Ib, p. 31. 1- 7- 

7 lb. p. 41, 1. 10. 
9 Ib. p. 51, 1. 15. 
11 Ib. p. 51, 1. 10. 
13 Ib. p. 51, 1. 18. 
15 Ib. p. Ill, 1. 7. 

III.] 
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ly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the 
assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but not acquainted 
with its grammar. They intended to write in the more polished or 
literary language, but not knowing it well, often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. 

“At the time when the Gathas were written, the claims of the 
Pali to be considered a separate language were probably not re- 
cognized, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to write, could not 
think of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in 
what they considered the language of educated men, but they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such a heterogeneous 
compound as we have seen.” 

I give this rather long extract to show that in my opinion we 
should not in these Inscriptions look for the characteristics of a 
settled or fixed dialect. The inscription under discussion was 
composed by one who wished to write Sanskrit, but did not know 
the language quite in the form which was finally given to it by 
the great grammarians and other authors. Hence, along with 
Sanskrit, we should expect to meet with a few Pali or vernacular 
forms of words. 

I will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle’s translation, 
and his objections to mine. 

In the first line occurs the compound Suvarnadanatirthakarena, 
used as an epithet cf Usavadata. I translate it, “ who presented 
gold and constructed flights of steps.” Dr. Hoernle calls this a 
curious juxta-position. Why, I do not know. The Inscription 
attributes such gifts and charitable deeds to Usavadata as have 
been considered peculiarly meritorious by Hindus from that to 
the present day, and are laid down in works on the Dharmasastra, 
with certain rituals to be used in making them. The giving 
away of a hundred thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brahmans wiih the 
means t)f marrying, and all the rest, which are credited to Usava- 
data, are such ; and among the meritorious deeds of this nature is 
the deed of giving Suvarna or gold, which is quite an independent 
gift. Suvarnadana is mentioned as one of the ten chief Danas or 
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religious gifts, in all treatises on the subject, and among them in 
Hemadri’s Danakhanda ( p. 564-75, Bibl. Ind. Ed. ). 


Tlrtha is ‘ a flight of steps ’ to a reservoir or stream of water, and 
is BO explained by the native lexicographers, and is used in that 
sense in literature. Mallinatha, commenting on a verse in the 
Kiratarjunlya, which contains that word, says, “ as there are 
many people to enter a reservoir of water, to which a Tirtha has 
been constructed but the maker of a Tirtha is rare, so, &:c.”' The 
making of a Tirtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is con- 
sidered a meritorious deed. In a passage from the Aditya-Purana, 
quoted by Hemadri, in the work mentioned above, Tirtha is named 
along with Tadaga ‘ a tank, ’ Kupa ‘ a well, ’ Setu ‘ a bridge, ’ &c., 
as a thing the maker of which goes to heaven and lives there for 
crores of years ( p. 155 ). Suvarnadana or the gift ol gold and 
the construction of a flight of steps or a Ghata, were the two 
religiously charitable deeds of Usavadata at Barnasaya, and 
therefore they are here put together. The Inscription is a histori- 
cal record, and not a work of imagination. If it were the latter, 
one might well ask what is the necessary connection between 
them which led the author to put them together. But the muddy 

state of the river might have led the son-in-law of Nahapana to 

construct a Ghala there, and Suvarnadana, being one of the several 
modes of charity which Hindu opinion held sacred, was made by 
him there as he made other gifts in other places. 


The other objection brought forward by Dr. Hoernle is that 

“ Danakarena is, he imagines, a rather . 

I suppose he means that the use of the root Kr »,th Dana ,b not 

sanctioned by idiom. But in Hemadrfs 
( p. 3, V. 17 ), Tatkrtadanavanlahan, the waves o , 

( poured on the occasion ] of the gifts made by hnn ( p. h 
yat kanyasu pita kuryat danam pujanamarcanam, ^ 

L Brtoma Parana; (p.90). r 'jXdt 

p.do na kurvita, quoted from ^ 

kurute danam tadanantyaya kalpate, eitoac e from 

Purapa;and (p.996), ,^;ror 

the Bhavisyottara. In these and a 


1 Canto II, V, 3, 
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root Kr is used with Dana and therefore my way of dissolving the 
compound cannot be objected to on the score of idiom. 

Now Dr. Hoernle’s translation of the compound which, ho 
says, is also Dr. Biihler’s, is — “ gave gold to build a sacred bathing 
place. ” This destroys the religious sense of Dana and makes the 
expression Suvarnadana quite useless. Certainly the other works 
of Usavadata,— the rest-houses, tanks, wells, &c., — were not con- 
structed or dug by him with his own hands. He paid gold or 
money to get them also constructed or dug. Why then should 
the exprsssion Suvarnadana be used here, and notin those places? 
And what are bathing places as different from the Ghatas or flights 
of steps, and whence do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of which Dr. Hoernle 
finds fault, is Catusalavasadhapratisraya. He thinks that one 
kind of building only is intended by this compound, but beyond 
saying that in this Dr. Biihler agrees with him, he gives no reason 
whatever. But Pratisraya, as I have stated in a note, is what in 
these days is called an Annasattra, i. e., a house where travellers 
put up and are fed without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. I have no objection to the word, provided he means what 
I mean ; for Hemadri, ( p. 152 ), explains Pratisraya as Pravasi- 
nam asrayah, i. e., a shelter-house for travellers. Again, the 
Vahni-Purana as quoted by him, ( p. 673 ) has — 


“ Having caused to be constructed for poor and helpless per- 
sons a Pratisraya [ in the shape of ] a good house, very commodi- 
ous ( wide ), having food and plentiful water, provided with a 
good door, and charming, he should dedicate it to travellers.” 

The establishment of such houses for poor travellers, i. e., the 
founding of Pratisrayas, forms an independent charitable deed 
of great merit ( see Hemadri, Danakhanda pp. 673-677 ). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to poor persons ( pp. 646- 
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663 ). Houses so given are sometimes spoken of as Avasathas. 
Thus Vedavyasa, as quoted by Hemadri ( p. 646 ), has — 

“ Having given away a charming house, ( avasatha ), he 
attained the other world.” In the Anusasanika Parvan of the 
Mahabharata an account is given of several former kings having 
performed certain charitable deeds and obtained their fruits in 
the next world, and among them one is spoken of as ” having 
given away charming houses to the twice-born and gone to 
heaven” — 

Anusasanika Parvan, chap. 137, v. 10, Bombay Edition. 

Similarly the Brahmanda Purana as quoted by Hemadri 
( p, 162 ), says that by giving away charming Avasathas or houses, 
one attains the fruit of the Rajasuya sacrifice. The extract from 
the Mahabharata given on the next page by the same writer con- 
tains a verse in which the giving away of Viharavasathas or 
pleasure houses, is associated with the giving away of gardens 
and wells. 

Thus then, Avasathadana and Pratisrayadana are two different 
things, and therefore the compound does not express one 
thing only. Now Catussala might be taken as an attribute 
of Avasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of different 
things are associated in the other compounds used in this 
Inscription, I think it is better to take that also separately. 

The next expression in dispute is Iba-Parada-Damana-Tapl- 
Karabena-Dahanuka-nSvapunyatarakarena. Dr. Hoernle takes 
NavSpunyatarak arena as one compound, and Iba Dahanuka 
as another. This last is, according to him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘ What is the accusative 
governed by ? ’ But this is not a difficulty with 
Dr. Hoernle, for he says ** the accusative is used for the locative. 
He thinks this is a rule of the Gatha dialect ; and to prove that 
rule, he adduces four instances only, two from the Mahavastu 
and two from the Lalitavistara,— though he says this substitution 
of the one case for the other is “ particularly frequent . I am 
sorry the Mahavastu is not at hand, but the first reference to the 
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Lalitavistara I have verified. There the words are Yathabhipre- 
tarh Rajagrhaih vihrtya, “ having diverted or enjoyed himself in 
Rajagrha in accordance with his wishes. ” Now Rajagrhaih is, 
according to Dr. Hoernle, by a Gatha rule, an accusative used 
for the locative. In Sanskrit proper the accusative, he thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me -to follow the Editor of 
the work, and since the latter professes to explain what he con- 
siders peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes, and since here 
in a footnote, the Editor does give Rajagrhe as an equivalent 
for Rajagrhaih, his conclusion is that the accusative is here 
used for the locative. But Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
commenting on a Karika to Panini, I. 4. 51 says : — 

I 

i. e. the place where an action denoted by an intransitive root is 
performed is to be called a Karma or object, and as such should 
be put in the accusative case. The instances he gives are Kurun 
svapiti, ‘ he sleeps in the Kurus,’ Pahcalan svapiti, ‘he sleeps in 
the Pancalas.’ This observation of Patanjali and the first instance 
are given in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. In virtue of this rule of 
Sanskrit then, not of the supposed Gatha dialect, Rajagrha, 
in the passage from the Lalitavistara, being the place where the 
action denoted by the root hr with vi, which is intransitive, is 
performed, the name of the town is regarded as an object and 
put in the accusative case, and so we have Rajagrham. 

In the other reference to the Lalitavistara the line mentioned 
is at page 476 instead of page 467. Here Dr. Hoernle has quite 
misunderstood the editor’s note. In the text we have the com- 
pound Tvacamarhsam. In a footnote the editor explains this as 
tvahmarhse, which he must have meant for the dual nominative 
of the Dvandva compound of Tvac and Maihsa. But from the 
termination e, the Doctor thought the editor meant it to be a 
locative. The locative would make no sense here — the case 
wanted is the nominative. In the text, though Tvac is treated 
like a noun ending in a the compound is Samaharadvandva, as it 
should be according to Panini II. 4 . 2; but the editor seems to 
have thought it wrong, and so has given the ordinary Dvandva 
instead. 
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Now in the two instances from the Mahavastu given by 
t)r. Hoernle, the words in the accusative are Avicirh, which is a 
kind of Buddhistic hell, and Dharanirh, which, I suppose, is the 
word that signifies “ the earth.”' If these are governed by verbs 
or participles implying “ motion, ” they are regular Sanskrit 
accusatives ; if not, they also must be brought under 
the rule we have been considering. It is possible 
that the rule which primarily is taken by Patanjali’s commenta- 
tors' to apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pancalas, Raja- 
grha, &c, may in later usage have been e.'rtended, and made appli- 
cable to places generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell ; but that the accusative in these cases is to be accounted 
for in either of these two ways and no other, appears certain. 

Then again. Dr. Hoernle thinks that there are two accusative 
forms in this Inscription itself which, violating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, prove his Gatha rule. One of them is Tiram 
in the expression Ubhato tirarh. This, however, is in perfect 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, for, under Panini, 
II, 3. 2, Patanjali gives a Karika, and comments on it thus 

i 

i. e., a noun that is in syntactical connection with Ubhayatah 
and Snrvatah should be put in the accusative case : in other 
words, Ubhayatah and Sarvatah govern an accusative. The in- 
stance given by him is Ubhayato Gramam. The Karika is given 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. 

The other accusative form relied on by Dr. Hoernle is 
Varsaraturh in the expression Gato’smi varsaratum. This accusa- 
tive is to be explained by Panini, II. 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expi'essing duration should be put in the accusative 
case. The sense then would be that Usavadata went to the 
place mentioned for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in Gato’smi varsaratum, duration is not what is meant, but 
simply the time when he went, this might be considered to 
be an extension of the original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation 
of it. This is what I meant by saying in a note in my paper 
that Varsaraturh is used for Varsartau, 

Thus then the rule laid down by Dr. Hoernle that the accusa- 
tive is promiscuously used for the locative is not at all proved , 
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nor do I think there can be such a rule. There may be an exten- 
sion in a few cases of some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from the operation of the law 
of analogy,' but a promiscuous substitution of the one case for 
the other is not possible under any ascertained laws of the growth 
of human speech. 

In the case in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusative 
Iba — Dahanuka must be justified on other grounds. It should 
be stated what it is governed by. An accusative must be 
governed by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle of 
that nature, and if it is an accusative expressive of length, dis- 
tance, or duration, it must depend on the word, the length, 
distance or duration of the thing denoted by which it expresses. 
None of these requisites exists in the present case, and therefore 
to take lbs — Dahanuka as an accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take Nava to be the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
Nau, we shall have to consider the whole expression given above 
as one compound, and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible ; while if we take N&va as an 
instrumental, and Iba — Dahanuka as a compound with the geni- 
tive termination num omitted by mistake, the construction is 
natural and simple, and the sense plain. Besides, if the names of 
the rivers are to be taken as parts of the compound, and conse- 
quently attributively joined to the word Tara, and thus subordi- 
nated to it, they cannot be referred to by the pronoun Etasam im- 
mediately afterwards. And since the rivers are independently 
spoken of by the genitive Etasam, it is \ ery likely that their 
names were independently put in the genitive case before. And 
the omission of nain is very natural ; for the engraver di^ 
actually cut one na in the stone, and thought he had cut both. 

Dr. Hoernle translates the expression Navapunyatarakara by 
“ maker of a sacred ferry of boats.” He thus takes the first part 
as a genitive Tatpurusa equivalent to N&vanaih punyatarah 
( supposing Nava to be a word ending in a ). Now Tarah means 
“ crossing,” wherefore the compound would express ‘‘ the sacred 
crossing of boats.” This to my mind conveys no sense. Tara 

1 Hemacandra notices such an extension in his Prakrit grammar. 
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has hardly a conventional ( Rudha ) sense as distinguished from 
the etymological (Yaugika). And even supposing it denotes 
" a boat,” which it does not, what can “the sacred boat of boats” 
mean ? And why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? Dr. 
Hoernle says, because “ they were set apart for a special sacred 
purpose, viz., to carry pilgrims across.” But what is the neces- 
sity of restricting the good done by Usavadata to pilgrims? 
Ferry-boats are a necessity in the case of all, just as water is, 
and as an establishment for giving water is opened 
by charitable persons for all human beings, so are ferry- 
boats placed for the use of all. There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that their use was so restricted, nor is it reasonable to 
suppose it W'as. But Dr. Hoernle’s objection to the interpretation 
of Punya as “ religiously meritorious,” is that the establi.shment 
of boats is “no more so than the other acts specified in the 
record.” The objection has force no doubt, and therefore 1 w'ould 
divide and read the w^ordsthus: Nilva apanyatarakarena. Panya 
is used in the sense of something one has to pay in exchange for 


what he purchases' ; and Tarapanya is a word given by the 
native lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for being taken 
across a river, i. e. the fare of a ferry-boat. Apanj'atara, there- 
fore, is a Tara or crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i. e. a free carriage across ; and that is what Usavadata provided 
by placing boats on the rivers. The translation of the whole 
expreision therefore is, literally, “who by means of boats caused a 
free passage acros;; the rivers Iba, &c.,” i. e., “w-ho established free 
or charitable ferry-boats.” This is the sense of the words 1 have 
used in the translation of the Inscription in ray paper, though I 
do not now remember whether I read and construed the com 
pounds as I do nov,, snd cannot undevstond how there is no note 
on it, and how the translation of a few words rn tins Ime has 
dropped away, as Dr. Hoernle points out. The this con- 

struction gives ap rears to uie to he so appropriate, a erea^a 
I must accuse the engraver of a mistake. Instead oi sto .ping 
after he had out a square w itb the upper line wanting, o repre- 
sent s, he prolonged the right hMd side below_t''‘>i'“ ““l_”^?^°_ 

purchased . hi. b™. et you, 

body 'by paying a beary price for 1. in .ho .hap, olg.bd doods. 

48 [ R, G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. IH- 1 
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5 of it. He was more familiar with the word Punya than 
Panya, and had to engrave it once before, and hence his mistake 
is not unnatural. 

In the transcript of the Inscription in my paper, ^ appears in 
brackets after Ubhato. Thereupon Dr. Hoernle thinks I read 
ubhaya for ubhato and construe ubhayatiraih as a compound. 
But if taken as a compound it would have to be considered as - in 
the accusative case. The accusative, however, cannot be syn- 
tactically connected here. I do not think it was difficult to make 
out that what 1 meant was to give the correct Sanskrit form of 
the w'ord, which is Ubhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket- 
ed ^ was printed after % instead of between and by a 
mistake. 

The next expression is Sabha-prapa-karena. Dr. Biihler and I 
understand Sabha-prapa as a Dvandva, but Dr. Hoernle thinks 
“ the compound may be explained much more simply as a common 
Tatpurusa,” and takes it to be a dative Tatpurusa. Why is a 
dative Tatpurusa much more simple than a Dvandva ? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most difficult, since Panini 
and his commentators allow it only in a few cases. A dative 
Tatpurusa is possible only between two nouns, the first of which 
having the sense of the dative, denotes a certain material, and 
the second a thing made of that material, and between any noun 
in the dative sense and Artha, Bali, Hita, or Raksita. 

It is wrong to suppo.se that we can compound any words in 
any sense. The Sanskrit idiom sanctions certain compounds 
only, and in a certain sense, and rules about these have been 
given by the grammarians, and they are generally followed by 
Sanskrit writers, though not invariably. A compound that vio- 
lates the rules strikes the ear at once as bad. You cannot, for 
instance, form such a compound as Brahmanapayah in the sense 
of Brahmanaya pay ah ; and no more can you have SabhaprapSh 
in the sense of Sabhayai or sabhabhyah prapah. Both the com- 
pounds would be quite un-idiomatic. And what is the sense that 
we get? Usavadata constructed “ watering places for the assem- 
blies, i. e., for those assembled to cross over the rivers.” Why 
peed persons assemble in numbers to cross a river, and if evne 
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they did, who would think of calling them a Sabha, except meta- 
phorically ? A Sabha is much more formal than that. The word 
has the sense of “ a regular assembly, ’* or “ a meeting, ” with a 
certain purpose. A crowd of persons w’ho have casxially gathered 
on the road do not constitute a Sabha. The w'ord denotes also 
“ a hall,” or “ a house. " The first sen.se does not answer hero, 
but the second is appropriate. 

The clause to be next discus.sed is the one beginning with 
Pinditakavade, and ending with Parsabhyab. Dr. Hoernle 
translates Ramatirthe carakaparsabhyab by ” the Porsads ( or 
congregations) going to Ramatirtha.” JTe takes Caraka as a 
verbal derivative like Karaka and Haraka, since he understands it 
in its etymological sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz., to “ move or w'ander.” But if it is used as a 
verbal derivative, the vowel should have taken Vrddhi and the 
word become Caraka. Caraka, the refore, has a special sense, 
and I believe is never used simply in the sense of “ one who 
moves.” In the quotation from the Brhadaranyaka given by 
Bdhtlingk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, which is Madresu 
carakah paryavrajama, the w^ord Caraka is explained by Saihkara- 
carya and others as Adhyayanarthaiti vrata-caranah carakah, i. e., 
” they were called Carakas, because they were observing ( %/ car ) 
a vow for the sake of study ’ ; and the very use of the verb parya- 
vrajama, which means ‘ w'e wandered, ’ shows that Caraka had 
even then acquired a secondary and conventional ( Rudha) sense. 
It has other special senses also, but the w'ord I maintain is not 
used in the primary and etymological sense attached to it by the 
Doctor. Besides, the compound is by no means good, since the 
word Caraka which has been subordinated to Parsad, is what is 
called Sapeksa, i. e., connected with the word Ramatirthe, which 
is not in the compound. A subordinate member of a compound 
should not, as a general rule, be thus connected with an indepen- 
dent word, though a Sapeksa compound is allowable when the 
sense is not rendered obscure thereby. Rddhasya rajapurusah, 
for instance, in which Raja is connected with Rddhasya will not 
do, though Devadattasya gurukulam is admissible. 

Dr. Hoernle here says that “ in Sanskrit we should expect the 
ficcusative Ramatlrtham, ” instead of the locative Ramatirthe, 
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which he accounts for by a Prakrit usage ; i. e., according to him, 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar require that the expression should 
be Ramatirtham Carakaparsadbhyah. I suppose he means that 
the accusative will he governed by the word caraka. Here there is 
a double mistake. When a verbal or participial form of the root car 
is used in the primary sense of the root, viz. “wandering,” the place 
wandered overisoftenerputinthe locative than in the accusative.’ 
So that the locative is not only not wrong according to the idiom 
O' Sanskrit, but is decidedly better. But even if we suppose that 
the “ place wandered over ” is always considered asthe ■ object of 
the action, and put in the accusative, as in the case of the root 
Gam, still by a general and very rudimentary rule of Sanskrit 
grammar, the agent or object of an action is put in the genitive 
case when any verbal derivatives are used ( Panini II. 3. 65 ), 
except those enumerated in Panini II. 3. 69. Thus ghataih 
karakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and so Ramatirtham carakah 
cannot be. They ought to be Ghatasya karakah and Ramatirtha- 
sya carakah, supposing this latter word were unobjectable in 
in other respects, as it certainly is not. 

And now as to the sense of the expression. Why should “going 
to Ramatirtha ” have been rendered a sine qua non of the re- 
cipients of Usavadata’s gift ? The congregations resided in 
Govardhana, Sorparaga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be in the habit ’ of 
going to Ramatirtha to be fit to receive the cocoanut trees ? 
Thus, in every way Dr. Hoernle's construction and translation 
are untenable. 

I still think Caraka is a mistake for Carana ; for then the ex- 
pression Caranaparsadbhyah would mean “ to the conclaves of 
learned men belonging to the Caranas or bodies of students of 
each Veda or Sakha.” But Caraka also will make sense, though 
it is not so appropriate ; for it would mean “ the bodies of persons 
belonging to the Caraka sakha.” In the last case the sense is 
restricted, and in the other, I do not understand why the observers 
of the vows meant should be spoken of as forming a Parsad which 


1 See ST'ViT Ait. BrSh. VII, 14 & 15, and the many quotations given by 
B'dbtlin|{k and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, 
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is rather a technical term as applicable to the learned leaders of 
a Sskha. 

Then Dr. Hoernle sees no reason why Dr. Stevenson and I 
should read parsadbhyah instead of parsabhyah. For myself I 
may state that I visited the caves in person, and compared Mr. 
West’s transcripts with the originals. On looking into my copy 
of the transcripts I now find bhyah corrected to dbhyaJh, though 
there is a mark of interrogation against this. I am not sure there- 
fore that dbhyah exists there, but I thought I saw it, and hence 
put it in. 

Again, the Doctor says = — “ The word naligera has greatly 
puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhandarkar.” Though his identi- 
fication of the word with the Sanskrit Narikela is not improbable, 
sa far as the sound of the word is concerned, 1 must confess I 
still continue to be greatly puzzled. For, if Usavadata presented 
thirty-tw^o cocoanut trees in the village of Nanarhgola, 
this village must be on or near the sea coast, for 
cocoanut trees do not grow above the Ghatas. But among the 
grantees was the body of the learned Brahmans of Govardhana 
near Nasik, and it w'as one o! the four congregations at least to 
whom the thirty-two trees were given, so that about eight must 
have fallen to its lot. Now' the presentation of eight cocoanut- 
trees at a place more than sixty miles distant from where the 
persons to w'hom they were presented lived, and separated from 
it by a high mountain range, is a thing of a very unusual 
character. The Brahmans of Govardhana would have preferred 
some other trees or something else nearer home, if Usavadata 
really wished to confer a favour upon them. And if the Govar- 
dhana conclave consisted of several individuals, the grant was of 
hardly any practical value to any one of them. And what could 
be the reason why thirty-two cocoanut trees in one and the same 
village were given to bodies of men living in different places ? 

Dr. Hoernle thinks it objectionable to take Dharmatmana as an 
epithet ol Usavadata in the sense of “ benevolent, ” or “ chari- 
table,” and translates it“ out of religious principle.” In Sanskrit 
usage Dharmatman is always used as an epithet of a person, and 
taken as a Bahuvrihi in the sense of dharmah atma yasya, i. e. 

ope whose very self, or soul, cr nature, is charity or benevo- 
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lence, or virtue. In our modern vernaculars also, the word is 
used in that sense. If understood as Dharmascasau atmS, ca, 
i. e., as a Karmadharaya, it would mean by ( his ) self or nature, 
viz. benevolence, &o., which comes to the same thing as before, 
though the compound and its use would be unid omatic. If taken 
as a genitive Tatpursa, ‘ Dbarmasya atma, ’ the sense would be 
“ by the nature or self of benevolence &c. ” In this sense it would 
not do here at all ; for Usavadata gave away what he did because 
benevolence was his nature, not on account of the nature of bene- 
volence, which would be unintelligible. Dr. Hoernle is “ inclined 
to think that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term but 
he gives no reason for this. I wish he had given one instance 
at least. 

He says Dharmatmana is very widely separated from Usavadata, 
whose epithet it is taken to he. The same objection might be brought 
against the epithet that immediately precedes, viz. Sahasra- 
pradena ; but notwithstanding that. Dr. Hoernle himself construes 
it with Usavadata. The thing is, after the word Usavadata, you 
have in the Inscription nothing but a string of epithets, and 
Dharmatmana is the last of them Between this and the preced- 
ing epithet, you have only the name of the place where the monas- 
tery was excavated, so that really the epithet in question is not 
far removed. 

The other objection is, that the w'Ord occurs in another 
Inscription (West’s No. 11, not 4 ), where the Doctor thinks 
it impossible to construe it with the person named. To be able 
to construe it w’ith the person, I have taken the word to be 
Dhammatmano, — led to it by some stroke above the na. But if 
that reading is not allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with Indragnidatasa, and translate : — “ Of Indragnidatta, the 
Northerner &c,” i. e., after the genitive some such word as Danarh 
or Deyadhammo, should he understood, as it has to be done fre- 
quently.’ The second sentence begins with Dhammatmana, and 

1 See the references, sub voce, in B<5htlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; and Mah5- 
bhSrata inusasanika, Bom, Ed. chap. 189, v. 10, DharmStmS Kysnah ; chap. 
140, V. 2, dharmStmS VrsabhShkah ; chap. 142, v. 39, DlksSih carati dhar- 
m3tmS^ ih. v, 57, Sukham vasati dharmStmS ; chap. 143, v, 45, Viprobhavati 
dharmStma &c. &c, 
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the instrumental is to be connectel with Khanitam, the sense be- 
ing this cave was caused to he excavated by the pious one. ’’ 

Then Dr. Hoernle speaks of my reading of two words in the 
last line, Bhatmraka aiinatiya. and thinks the final a of Bhattaraka 
is unintelligible. But it exists in the original notwithstanding 
The initial a of the next word is that which is written below the 
line. I transferred it to its proper place, taking it to be a correc- 
tion, as Dr. Biihler does. Dr. Hoernle and he, however, read it 
as 5 t, but in my corrected copy of Mr. West’s transcript I find a 
and there is no query after it as in the case of Parsadbhyah 
noticed above, and that it must be a, I will show presently. 

Dr. Hoernle thinks that the 31 below the line is meant to indicate 
the division of the compound. Why was that considered neces- 
sary here and not in Gatosmi, which occurs immedicately after- 
wards and in Catusalavasadha, which we have in the second line ? 
It appears to me that the engraver first cut the words Bhattara- 
kanatiya, and somebody afterwards found that it was capable of 
being taken as Bhattaraka anatiya, equivalent to Bhattaraka 
ajnaptyft, meaning “ without the knowledge of the lord,” but that 
was not what was meant. What w'as intended was Bhattaraka 
anatiya for Bhattaraka ajnaptya, i. e., “ by the command of the 
lord 5 ” and in order that there might be no mistake about it, he 
thought the best way w^as to separate the words, as he had done 
in the case of Tadaga udapana in the second line, and put in the 
initial sTi which was so important. After he had done that, it was 
necessary to obliterate the stroke representing 3ii in the last syllable 
of Bhattaraka, but as this w’as difficult he did not attempt it. 

Now as to the gap betw'een Malaye and Hirudharh, I thought 
I saw' some letters like sayiiii in it when I visited the caves, and 
therefore it did not occur to me to say the gap contained nothing, 
and to conned- hi w'ith Malaye. Dr. Hoernle’s reading Malayehim 
is however very likely and good, and I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing Bo-as I have felt none in expressing my disgreement with him 
on every other point, expect, to a certain extent, the identifica- 
tion of Nallgera with Narlkela — ^and in pointing out his mistakes. 


1 See No, 10 Karle, and No. 21 
Temple Inscriptions No. 10 ; 
Tope &c. 
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the epoch of the GUPTA ERA. 

I From tlie Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
. Sorlety, V()luin3 XVII, part 11, 1887-89. pp. Slff.J 

[ The paper was communicated on 1st August 1889. ] 

In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Deccan, a note 
on the Gupta Era’, in which I endeavoured to show that there 
was no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date 
of the Gupta Era, given by A.lberuni, and that, such of the Gupta 
. dates found in Inscriptions, as contained details which allow- 
ed of their being compared with corresponding Saka years, 
confirmed the statement of the Arab author. In the In- 
troduction to the Volume on the “Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings,” just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epigraphical 
Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years and 
a half, he quotes rny views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me. He is also at issue with me with regard to the 
accurate Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary 
to notice this part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p, 64, Mr. Fleet says of me : — “ A most curious con- 
fusion between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs 
through his remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking Saka- 
Sarhvat 406 expired to be equivalent to A. D. 484-85 with a dif- 
ference of 78-79, he also with the same difference, took, e. g., 
A. D. 511-12 as the equivalent of Saka-Samvat 433 current.” I 
did not ; and this is a pure misquotation. I did not say that Saka- 
Samvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D. 484-85 ; nor did I say 
that Saka-SarhvE.t 433 current was equivalent to A. D. 511-12. 
My words are : — “ Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. D. If, however, 
he had added 241!- 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond to 
Gupta 165, &c.” ( Early History of the Deccan, p. 99, lines 12 and 
15-16 );^ and “ 191 Gupta past+ 242 = 433 Saka curreut+ 78=511 
A. D. current. ” That is, 1 take 406 Saka pa.st ( = Gupta + 241 ) 
to correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A, D. 

1 Ante, pp. 179 ff. [ N. B. U. 1 
i Ante, p. 179 I N. B. U. \ 
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Now it is a patent fact that every Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years ; but to avoid pedantry it is 
usual to give one of the two years only, except when some- 
thing important is involved. And I have here given that of 
the two Christian years with which I was concerned. Saka 
406 past corresponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A. D., and 
Saka 433 current to a part of 510 and 51 a. A. D. I gave the 
first in the first case, because, the month of Asadba mention- 
ed in the Inscription falls in the first of the two Christian 
years to which a Saka year corresponds, and to mark off its con- 
trast with General Cunninghams 483 ( not 483-484 ) ; and the 
second in the second case because it was the year against which 
the cyclic year Mahacaitra is found in General Cunning- 
ham's Tables, and not against 510. 

It will thus be seen that the '* most curious confusion " found 
by Mr. Fleet is not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet’s mis- 
understanding and misquotation of tiie n. He had no reason 
whatever to take my 511 A. D. as 511-1. A. o. ; if he wanted to 
state the two years to which the Saka year corresponds, he ought 
to have taken it as 510-11 A. D. 

In another place ( p. 141, note 3 ) though he acknowledges that 
my second note drew his attention to the desirability of examin- 
ing the details of almanacs, and though he must have seen it 
distinctly sta'^ed by me, that the Saka dates used by us in the 
Bombay 'residency represent expired years, and those used on the 
Madras side current years, the latter being in advance of the 
former by one year, and though under these circumstances it is 
impossible that I should think the addition of /9toa current Sakn 
year would give us the Christian year containing the second part 
of the Saka year,— still it is under such an implication as this 
that he quotes this same equation of mine, viz., 19 1 Gupta past + 
242 = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A. D. current, and another 
viz., 209 Gupta past + 242 = 451 Saka current + 78 - 529 A D. 
current. Both these equations I say are perfectly correct ; but the 
second Christian year a part of which corresponds to a part of 
the Saka year, ought not to be taken as 512 in the one case and 
530 in the other, but 510 and 528 respectively. Aad as 1 have 
given 511 in the first case B^> stated abeve, because in General 
49 1 R. G. Bbiindarkar’s Works, Vol. 111. J 
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Cunningham’s Tables, it and not 510 occurs in the column of 
Maba-caitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, 
because it occurs in the column of Mahasvayuja. 

Again in my note, I identify ( E. H. D., p. 129, lines 26-27 )’ 
Dhruvasena II with Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvabhata, and observing 
that the difference in the latter part of the name is insignificant, 
since Sena and Bhata were titles that could be used promiscuous- 
ly, I proceed to say that the king spoken of in the plates as 
Dhruvasirhha may have been called Dhruvabhata by ordinary 
people, from whom Hiuen Tsiang must have got the name. Now, 
no fair-minded man can have any difficulty whatever in finding 
out that here I speak of the same king Dhruvasena with whom I 
have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvabhata, and that 
Dhruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. Still Mr. Fleet says 
“ the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in any of the 
numerous Valabhl grants that have come to light. ” If I were to 
criticize Mr. Fleet’s work in the same spirit, I should for instance, 
say as regards his reference to Volume IX of t’ne Archaeological 
Reports as that which contains General Cunningham’s “Tables 
for the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ’’ ( p. 102, note 1, 1. 13 ), that 
the Tables did not occur at all in the whole Volume ; and I should 
be more justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication 
whatever that IX is a misprint for X ; while I have just five lines 
above called the same king whose name is printed here as 
Dhruvasimha, Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made “ an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings ” ( Intro, p. 65, 11. 6-7 ). 
I made no such assertion. My words are = — “ The Chinese writer 
does not speak of a king but of k ings,” ( E. K. D. p. 129, 11. 16-17).® 
The word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection 
with this matter. Mr. Fleet, ht wever, may have meant to say 
that this is implied in the words that immediately follow which 
are = — “ and says they were nephews of Slladitya of Malva and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to the 
son of Harsavardhana. If they w'pre nephews of the king of 
M&lva they were brothers and both of them kings.” If so, my 
reply is, that herein I interpret the plural kings in view of the 
identification I am going to make of the kings with two brothers 


1 Ante, p. )82. f N. B. U.J 
Ante, p. 181. IN. B. U.J 
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who reigned one after another, v’z. Dharasena and Dhruvasena. 
Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the two transla> 
tions of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prince was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name Tu-lu-p’o-p^-tu. 
The authority is in Julien’s translation. The words translated 
into English are : — “The present kings are of the race of 
KSatriya. They are nephews of Siladitya, king of Malva. At 
this time the son of Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja, has a son-in- 
law named Dhruvapatu.” Since Hiuen Tsian:T is to be supposed 
as knowing of kings past and present and not future, the kings 
who were nephews of Siladitya of Malva other than the one on 
the throne at the time, must have reigned previously to him, and 
since of brothers those who are elder occupy the throne before the 
younger, Dhruvapaui’s brother or brother.s who reigned before 
him must have been his elder brother or brothers, and he, his or 


their, younger brolher. This is an obvious inference. 

Again Mr. Fleet says •• — “ he announced that Prof. K. L. Chha- 
tre had found that it ( Eran record ) w’as ccTrect for Saka-Saihvat 
406 as an expired year • ’’ ( p. 64 ). On this there is a foot-note 
which begins : — “ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta 
Farhvat 165 of the record was itself an expired year. ’ And then 
he proceeds to tell me something about “the equation between the 
Gupta and the corresponding English date being not intrinsi- 
cally dependent on the Saka date at all,’ ’ the bearing of which on 
the point I cannot understand, since the question is whether the 
Gupta year 165 as compared w'ith the corresponding Saka year 
and not the Christian year was an expired year. And in determin- 
ing the value of a Gupta date, we have primarily to do so in terms 
of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the equation given 


by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. 

It will, however, be seen from the context that the fact of 
406 Saka being an expired year was only one of the premises 
which led me to the conclusion that 165 Gupta was » P^st 
year. The other premise is the rule I have laid own ® ® 

end of the lust paragraph, viz., that if both Gupta and Sa^ 
years are past or both current, the difference ^ 

isonly241.« And I have alluded to it even 
165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241, and if t e 


1 Ante, p. 179. [ N. B. U. ] 
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an expired year, the former also must be so. The grounds for this 
rule also are indicated in my paper. Mr. Fleet contests it and 
attributes the result I come to, to the general mistake as regards 
the epoch of the Saka era ( p. 84, note ) and refers to his note on 
p. 64 which I have been di^ cussing and in which he says “ the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date 
is not intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all. ” What 
the epoch of the Saka era and the equation have to do with my 
rule I cannot perceive. It is based on independent grounds 
which I will now proceed to discuss as well as the true epoch of 
the Gupta era. 

Mr* Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates 
for Mr. Fleet and the following are the results : — ■ 

1 Gupta 165 of the Eran Inscription corresponds to Saka 
406 expired. 

2 Valabhi 945 of Colonel Tod’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1186 expired. 

3 Valabhi 927 of Dr. Bhagvanlal’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1167 expired. 

4 Valabhi 330 of Dr. Biihler’s Kaira plate Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 570 expired. 

5 Gupta 386 of a Nepal Inscription corresponds to Saka 627 
expired. 

6 Gupta 585 past of the Morvl plate translated by me corres- 
ponds to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 

Now Mr. B’leet supposes that the Gupta Valabhi years are 
current years, and that by the addition of 241, the equation given 
by Alberuni, we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 
242, the corresponding current Saka year. So that 0 Gupta 
current ccrrespunded to 241 Saka expired and 242 Saka current, 
i. e. to 319-20. This therefore is the epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet 
gives no reason whatever for taking the Gupta years as current ; 
but I suppose he thinks it natural that they would be so, especially 
since they were regnal years and dates in the Chri::tian era re- 
present current years. F ut from Inscriptions and books we see 
that the Hindu’s usual, not invariable, way of expressing a date 
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is not ‘ in the year so and so ’ but ‘ after so many years had 
elapsed since such and such event took place.' And in the second 
note given in the ‘ Early History of the Deccan,'’ I have shown 
that in the In >criptions there examined, about two-thirds of the 
dates represent the years expired, and one third the year current. 
It should by no means be supposed that the expired year is to be 
understood only when a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed ' is 
used. W^e use expired Saka years at the present day in'^ordinary 
transactions, but never use a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed. ’ 

Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that “we may have 
to interpret any given year of such an era as an expired year 
whether it is expressly denoted as such or not " (p. 128 11. 30-31), 
and gives an instance in a foot note. But by “ such an era '' he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, i. e., in the present 
case, the Saka era, and asserts that the “ rule does not hold good 
in the case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical 
processes, *' and says that the Vikrama era is such an era, ( ib. ). 
But in the very next sentence he admits so much at least that 
“ the expired years of this era might be quoted and actually 
gives three instances ; and all that he claims for the supposition 
on which his whole speculation about the Gupta dates — which 
occupies by far the greater poi-tion of his Introduction — is based, 
is that '* occasionally at least, the current years were used. ’' Mr. 
Fleet goes on to say, “ such an era, again, is the Gupta Valabhl 
era,’’ and declares that in the absence of a w'ord meaning “ ex- 
pired ” it is only reasonable that v, e should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. 

What, then, all this comes to is this = — The expired years 
of an era whether used for astronomical purposes or not might 
be quoted in dates ; but in the case of the latter a word ex- 
pressive of '* expired ’ must be used; if not, the year is to 
be taken as current ; while in the case of the former, i. e., 
an era used for astonomical calculation, such a w'ord is 
not necessary. The grounds of this distinction Mr. Fleet does 
not give, and it is proved to be simply imaginary by the 
fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet himself ( p. 86, note 3 ) that 
the Vikrama year 1320 in Col. Tod s Veraval inscription is an 

1 Ante, p. p. 186 ff. [ N. B. U. J 
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expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
“ expired. 

If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so 
stated or not, why may we not take the same to he true of the 
non-astronomical Gupta Valahhl era ? And what has the fact of 
the use of an era for astonomical purposes to do with the occur- 
rences oi' expired years in the dates given in Inscriptions and 
books ? I see no reason whatever why, if astonomers use an era 
and construct their rules and tables on the basis of an expired 
year, ordinary people also should give their dates in expired 
years. And why should astrt nomers themselves use that as the 
basis of their rules ? If calculations have to be made by taking 
completed years, surely the re.sults may be made applicable to the 
current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing 
in the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. 

The fact is that the use of a past Saka year instead of a current 
one was brought about by the Hindi 's usual way of looking 
at a date stated above ; and it was rather rraasferred to astronomy 
from ordinary usage than borrowed from astronomy. And the usage 
has been found to hold in the caSe of Vikrama dates whether a 
word meaning ‘ expired ' occurs or not, though this era is not used 
for astronomical purposes. Thus then the usage proved by me 
with reference to the Saka dates and now shown to hold in the 
case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as applicable to Gupta 
dates also, and we must expect to find them mostly as expired 
years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again, Alberuni’s equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupta 
712, i. e. we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the 
cc.rresponding Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 
241 in three at least of the above dates, and in the four dates of 
the twelve-year style gives us an expired Saka year. Hence 
Alberuni’s Saka 953 must be an expired year, a fact which is 
also proved by the corresponding date in one of the other eras 
given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory, his Gupta 712 must be 
^ current year. Nqw it does not at all look likely that in giving 
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^:he equivalent dates, he should prive the expired year of the Saka 
and the current year of the Gupta. 

Again, when he states that the epoch of the Valahhi or 
Gupta era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka 
era, ought we to understand him to say that the current 
year 0 of the Gupta era, i. e. the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year 
0 of the Saka, i. e the first current year of that era, and 
make 241 Saka expired and 242 current to correspond with 0 
Gupta current and 242 and 243 respectively with 1 Gupta cur- 
rent ? Is it not proper to interpret him as meaning that the epoch 
of the Gupta era, i. e. 0 Gupta current, is 241 year later than the 
epoch of the Saka era, i. e. 0 Saka current, and take 241 Saka 
current and 240 expired v t correspond with Gupta 0 current and 
242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current ? According to 
Mr. li’leet’s way of taking it, the difference between a current, or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired 
Saka is 242, Alberuui’s equation 241 being applicable to those 
cases only in which one is expired and the other is current, 
while according to my interpretation the difference is 241, i. e., 
the number given hy Alberuni. Again, my way of taking it 
harmonizes with M. Keinaud ’s translation “ the era of the Guptas 
also commences the year 241 of tiie era f'l the Saka, which 
means that 241 Saka past is 1 current of the Gupta era or 0 past, 
while Mr. Fleet’s is quite opposed to it as according to him Gupta 
1 current c(»rresponds to 242 Saka past. 

Again, the roundabout way of arriving at ihe date of the 
destruction of Somnath mentioned by Alberuni proves nothing. 
The year 242 to which the years of passed centenniums have to 
be added may be the epoch year oi the centennium. Thus, the i, 
it is reasonable and natural to understand Alberuni, from all he 
has said, to mean that 241 have to be added to an expired or 
Current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or current 

Saka. 

But the date in the Morvi plate is almost fatal to Mr. hleet s 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 expired and corresponds, as 
deteitmined from tho solar eclipse mentioned in the grant, to 826 
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Saka expired. Thus we have here to add 241 to this expired year 
of the Gupta era, to arrive at the corresponding expired Saka 
year; while since Mr. Fleet adds 241 current Gupta year to 
arrive at it, he will have to add 242 in this case. The Gupta date 
will thus, according to his view, be equivalent to Saka 827 past. 
But in that year also there was a solar eclipse. This occurred on 
the new moon day of Vaisakha according to the Southern scheme 
or of Jyestha according to the Northern, in the Saka year 827 
expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on the bright 
half of Phalguna in the same Gupta year 585, which of course 
must, like that given above, be an expired year ; so that according 
to Mr. Fleet’s view the charter was issued nine months and four 
days after the religious gift had been made. But if we take the solar 
eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded to in the 
grant, it occurred on the now moon day of Karttika according to 
the Southern and of Margasirsa according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days 
after the religious gift This therefore is much more likely to be 
the ecl ipse mentioned in the grant, and if so, we Have to add 241 to 
an expired not current — Gupta year to arrive at the correspond- 
ing Saka expired.'' 

Mr. iFleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this 
date. The eclipse of Saka 826 expired he considers to be not as 
satisfactory as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only 
the twenty-fifth part of the Sun’s disc was obscured at Morvi,. 
while on this, one ninth. But the religious significance of it, 
which alone led the king to make his grant, is the same for all 
solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the obscuration. So that 
this consideration has no force whatever in the decision of the 
que.stion. 

Again, in three different places in his book he discusses 
in detail the reading Gaupte and the grammar and sense of the 

1 The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me by the 
late Prof. K. L. Chhatre, when I Wrote my note. Though of course a 
general agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni's equation, 
which had been discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I 
wanted to establish, and that object was served by Prof. Chhaire's eclipse, 
still I found it very inconvenient, and have therefore expressed myself 
very hypothetically about its bearing on the point. 
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word ( p. 21, 97fif. Intro, and p. 58 ). He finds that in the facsimile 
of the Morvi, plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one stroke 
on the top of the letter g in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 
he reads it Gopte. Now I have no definite recollection whether 
when I read the plate I found this stroke ; but I think it did exist 
there, for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word 
Gaupte, just as I had none in making out the word panrvva the 
p of which has two strokes in the ninth line. The very small 
stroke which makes au of o may have dropped away in the facsi- 
mile. In fact, the probability that it existed is very great, 
amounting almost to a certainty, since my corrections I have 
enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a correction for 
Gopte, I should have enclosed it similarly. In the third line the 
stroke is also wanting on the letter n of Svarbbhanau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no 
help, and we must take the word as Mr Fleet would have it and 
read it as Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to 
be the true reading of the plate, that it could be meant for nothing 
else but Gaupte. Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended 
for Goptre ‘ to the protector,' i. e., ‘ the local governor ’ and this he 
thinks is ‘ even more sustainable ’ ( P- 2 , Intr. and p. 58 note ). So 
then, according to Mr. Fleet, this grant of land was made to the 
governor of the province and not to the Brahmans of the Maitra- 
yaniya Sakha mentioned above as the grantees. Was he to per- 
form the religious ceremonies for which it was given V 

Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks ; and the 
sense then would b(! “ the king gave this (charter) at ( the village 
of) Gopta. ’ But has he seen such charters spoken of as bavin ■ 
g^Y'en at vilh'ges without some such express. on as that the 
king was at that time residing in the village ? Besides we shtmi 1 
in such a case expect the word Grama ‘village’ affixed to Gi pt.a. 
This village Mr- Fleet identifies with Gop which he says is the 
of a village in Kathiawar. Gopta according to him may 
quite reasonably be taken as the ancient form of the modern 
Gop.” ( p. 58 Note ). But ancient Gopta must by the rule-, of 
Prakrit philology be changed to Gotta and noc Gop, or accoiding 
to a more modern process, to Gopat, Gopit or Goput ; but as the 
Gujaratis have a predilection for a. it must become (lopat. 

. 5U t li- Bhandurriar’s W< rks, val. UX] 
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A'jain, Mr. Fleet says: — ( j) “Even then ( i. e., when we correct 
Gopte to Gaupte ), the adjective Gaupte occtipi'es an irregularly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, 
from the noun, Satapancake, which it qualifies (p.i>8,l. 8ff.). (2) ‘But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached 
position as re.'';ards the noun, pancaka, which it qualifies.” ( p. 21, 
II. 23-24 ). If Mr. Fleet’s criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit 
authors w'ill have to l.e considered unskilful composers. The 
sloka is 

Paiicasitya yute’ tite Samanaih Satapancake i 
Gaupte dadavado ■■■ * ii 

What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have an adjective 
at the beginning of the secnmd half of a Sloka, while the substan- 
tive which it qualifies is at the end of the first half, it is an ir- 
regularly detached place which any skilful composer will avoid ; 
and if the substantive is further off it is of course worse. But in 
the Bhagavadglta we have 

* nrahatiih camuih i 

Vyudhaih Drupadaputrena &c. li T. 3 ; 

H * * Prakrtim viddhi me parain l 
Jlvahhutam Mahabaho &c n vii. 5. 

In Manu wc have 

Esa vo’bhihito dharmo brahinanasya caturvidhali i 
Punnyo’ ksayaphalah &c. n VI. 97 ; 

Aptah sarvesu varne m karyah karye=u Saksinah i 
Sarvadhar.navido’ lubd lah &C. il VIII. 67 

In Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa we have 
patyuh pragvamsavasinah i 
Ananyajaneh saivasid &c. n XV. 61 ; 

Sa dadarsa tap( nidhim i anvasitam Arundhatya &c. n 1-56. 

Arid instances might be mutiplied to any extent. Mr. Fleet’s 
objection therefore is simply imaginary. If arguments such as 
these are allowable, w’hat is there to prevent their being used 
against the reading Gaupte also, supposing w-e were to find the 
plate again and acti’.ally to see the word there. Even as against 
that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly detach- 
ed place and that Gaupte must be the name of a village. 
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In Bpit6, howevsr, of criticism of this nature, there can be 
no question that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is 
as reliable as any of the others given above, and as it is more 
reasonable to take the eclipse therein mentioned as the one that 
occurred in Saka 826 expired than as that of 827 epired, it shows 
that we have to add 241 to a completed — not current — Gupta year 
to arrive at the corresponding complete \ Sake year, and that Mr. 
Fleet’s theory has no basis whatever to stand on. 

The third of the above dates, 927 Valabhi, corresponds, according 
to Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, to 1167 Saka expired. Here we liave 
t(^ add 240 to the Gupta Valabhi year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the 
Gupta Valabhi year did not begin on the first of Karttika or Mar- 
gasirsa' and takes the 1st of Caitra as its initial date like that 
of the Saka year, and it is to a current year according to that 
reckoning that we have to add 241 to convert it into the corres- 
ponding Saka year ciimpleted. But the Gupta Valabhi year in 
this Inscription, he thinks, began like the Southern Vikrama year, 
with the first of Karttika. The month given in the Inscription is 
Phalguna which is one of the months that follow Karttika. The 
year of the Inscription he supposes became 927 on the 1st of 
Karttika ; and before that it was 926 ( and would have 

1 Mr. Fleet proves the point with reference to these two months only from 
the initial dates of some of thtf cyclic years. But it can be proved 
Rtnerally that the Gupta and the Saka year bepan in the same month or 
the same day more easily. When the years of two eras do not begin on 
the same day, we have to add a certain number to the year expressed in 
one during one part of the year to convert it to the corresponding year of 
the other, and add the same number increased by one during the other 
part. Thus Saka 1810 on this side of the country bad 78 added to it from 
1st Caitra to about the end of M3rgaslrsa and 79 thereafter up to the 
end of Phalguna to convert it to the corresponding Christian year. 
The day in the Eran Gupta date is Asadha, s. 13, in that oi Veraval, 
^sE()ha kf. 13, in those with the cyclic years, Karttika s. 3, Caitra s. 2, 
Magha kr, 3, and Caitra s. 13, and the Morvi grant, Phalguna s. 5 ; 
and in all these cases we have to add 241 to convert the year to the 
corresponding Saka past and not 242 in any case upto the 12tli month from 
Caitra. Hence the Gupta and the Saka years began in the same month, 
rad sinoe we have Caitra s. 2 in one case and Chaitra s. 13 in another, 
0?l the same day, as the Saka year begins on the 1st of Caitra. 
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continued to be 926,) till Phalguna had it not been for this 
Southern reckoning. With this 926 we have no difficulty, 
for by addin'? 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhi 945 the reckoning is according to 
Mr. Fleet himself di'5tinctly Northern, that is, the Gupta Valabhi 
year there given was one that began like the Saka on the 1st of 
Caitra. How is it possible then that at the same place about 18 
years before, the southern Vikrama scheme should have been ap- 
l-l ed to tlie Gupta Valabhi date of this Inscription ? 

Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, “ the explanation, 
however is perhaps to be found in the supposition that the Inscrip- 
tion was prepared under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him. ” That is 
supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The Inscription was 
prepared under the direction of ( 1 ) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, and moreover ( 3 ) a pilgrim who had brought a 
Gujarat almanac ! We have no right whatever to make any one 
of these suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, 
much less the three together. 

According to my view, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
be reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned 
above, that though dates are very often given in completed years, 
still sometimes they are given in current years. If in accordance 
with the evidence of this usage we suppose that 927 was the 
current year, the expired year is 926 ; and by adding 241 to it we 
get the corresponding year 1167 expired, arrived at by the 
astronomical calculation. This explanation will not agree with 
Mr. Fleet's theory ; for he adds 241 to a current Gupta-Valabhl 
to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there is another piece 
of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely against 
Mr, Fleet’s view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi J30+240= 
570. Mr. Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning 
of the Giipta-Valabhi year and make it begin in this case on the 
1st of Karttika. But if we take 330 as the current year, 329 as 
the completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, where we apply 
Alberuni's equation, 
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The question then stands thus:— We have to add 241, the equa- 
tion given by Alheruni, to the date-years in Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 
and 5, and in the four in which Samvatsaras of the twelve year 
cycle occur, to convert them to the corresponding completed Saka 
year arrived at by the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says 
the years in the Inscriptions arc current, and the reason is that it 
is natural they should he so. My view is that they are expired 
years, and the reasons are : — 

1st, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 

2nd, the usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and 
now for the Vikrama dates, though this era is not used for astro- 
nomical processes ; 

3rd, the unlikelihood of Alberuni’s using the expired year in 
giving the Saka date, and and the current year in giving the 
corresponding Gupta date, and the proper interpretation of 
Alberuni’s statement ; 

4th, the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified 
with that of 826 Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. 
Fleet's. If, however, it is identified with that of 827 Saka expired, 
it strengthens Mr. Fleet's view and weakens mine, but cannot 
disprove it against the mass of other positive evidence. 
And my identification is more reasonable and natural, 
since in that case the interval between che gift and the 
issuing ot the charter is three months and four days, while it is 
nine months and four days according to Mr. Fleet's identification. 

5th, the date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in 
harmony with known usage according to my theory; according 
to Mr. Fleet’s theory most improbable suppositicms have to 
be made. The same is the case with date No. 4. 

Thus, ths whole weight of the evidence is decidedly in my 
favour ; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 241 to arrive at 
an expired Saka year is a past year, i. e., The addition of 241 
TURNS A PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAKA AND A CURRENT QUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT SaKA. And thus Gupta 0 expired, i. e , 1 current, 
corresponds to Saka 241 expired and 242 current ; and the year 
previous to Gupta 0 expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i. e., 241 current; and thus the Ei'OCH oftheGUI'TA era 
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is 318-19 A. D. and NOT 319-20 A. D. as determined by Mr. Fleet, 
and its first year was 319-20 A. D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor Inscription “ the final 
settlement of the question ” of the initial date of the Gupta- 
Valabhi era. 1 am of opinion that if Alberuni’s statement and 
Colonel Tod’s Veraval Inscription do not settle it, the Mandasor 
Inscription cannot. For the date 493 occurring in that Inscrip- 
tion is referred to the event, of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. 
What this event was exactly and when it took place we do not 
know. In tnat un’Known year 493, reigned Kumarag;upta as a 
paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 of an unknown 
era, so that the equation is 113 ± x ( years of the Christian era ) 
= 493 + y ( years of the Christian era ), that is, we have to 
determine the value of one unknown quantity, by means of 
another unknown quantity which cannot be done. If, however, 
we know the value of x, i. e., the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall 
from that determine that of y, e., the epoch of the Malava era, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A. D. and 
arrived therefore at the conclusion that the Malava era 
was the Vikrama era.' Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the 
latter and arrives from it at the epoch of the former (p. 125, 
Intr. ). But if we do not know either we can come to no 
conclusion. However, so much can be said in favour of Mr. 
Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘ if the 
Malava era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 
319 A. D.’, the anti cedent clause is probably true. Thus Bie 
Mandasor Inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the 
statement that the Gupta era began in 319-320, but cannot confer 
certainly on it, if it did not possess it before, i. e., cannot finally 
settle the question. It is settled by the statement of Alberuni 
and by Colonel Tod’s Inscription, and the details in some of the 

1 It is hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
sion whatever to the fact that he ( Dr. Peterson ) had read the Mandasor 
Inscription before him, and had quoted the verse in which the date is given 
showing that we have in it a Vikrama date bef re 544 A. D, and that 
Fergusson’s theory must be abandoned, 
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other Inscriptions confirm the conclusion arrived at therefrom, 
that is, are consistent with it and do not go against it. 

But Alberuni’s authority had been set aside and the information 
given by Colonel Tod's Inscription had been misconstrued ; and 
the current of opinion that had set in against the true epoch i)f the 
era as derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had come to believe that the intitial date 16(}-(57 a. d. 
assigned to the era by General Cunningham was true. I there- 
fore endeavoured in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention 
again to these two sources, and show' how the question was not 
left doubtful at all by them, and how' the informatiftn derived 
from them w'as consistent with all that we knew about the Gupta 
and the other dynasties of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The details of the dates in some of the Inscriptions 1 w ent into, 
only with the object of showing that they w'ere not opposed to the 
information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval Inscription. 

I used General Cunningham’s Tables of the years of the tw’elve 
year cycle; and though in two of the four cases, and in one more 
w'ith a corrected date, I arrived at the ci.)nclusion w'anted, still 1 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham's tables 
were arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, 
w'hile I added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cun- 
ningham’s Tables, 1 find, do not give the cyclic years mentioned in 
the four Inscriptions. 

Mr. Fleet has gone fully int(. the details ol all the Inscrip- 
tions with the assistance of the competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially 
contributed to the elucidation of the question, by bringing 
together and verifying the whole evidence ; and though I can 
not agree with him in several of his conclusions, or approve 
of his treatment of the most vital maiiters, still the materials that 
he has placed before us deserve our acknowledgment. I must, 
however, observe with reference to Mr. Dikshit s theory of cyclic 
years reckoned frtmi one helical rising of Jupiter to another with 
unequal divisions the Naksatras, that though it agrees wfith 
the four Inscriptions and gives the correct Saiiivatsaras, still it is 
a question whether an astronomical year of 400 days that did not 
cori’espond with the usual luni-solar year, co\ild have been use 

for the purposes of recording dates by ordinal y people. 
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A NOTE ON DR. Fleet’s Transcript and -Translation 

OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION. 

In connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor Inscription I have had to read Mr. Fleet’s transcript 
and translation of it and find the following errors and omissions 
in both : — 

P. 84, 11. 5-6 of translation — Mr. Fleet translates by 

able to counteract curses.'* Now this is one adjective of or 
‘ saints ’ who are spoken of as “rich in strict religious austerities” 
( ). To such it is usual in Sanskrit literature and ac- 

cording to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or des- 
troying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence 
the proper translation is “ able to curse and confer favours ” ‘able 
to injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing. 

P. 84. 11. :i5-26. Wc have hero “ decorative ear ornaments, " 
which is a translation of taken as in apposition with ^ in 

the compound which qualifies Ear orna- 

ments are alw'ays decorative and it involves a tautology to call 
them decorative again. Hesides, though the Dictionaries give 
“ ornament as cjue ot the sen.ses oi still it is not the 

usual sense of the word, is what we find in that 

sense. On looking into the photolithograph of the Inscrip- 
tion I find that must be read as ^■5. The letter which Mr. 
Fleet reads as ^ is more like the last letter in the third line of the 
Inscription and thirteenth in the seventh line, each of w’hich is 
The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of the loop of the 
letter looks far different from the real g which we have in many 
places. is an expre.ssion that frequently occurs and means 

‘ a collections of trees ; ’ so that the whole expression means 
‘w'hich has for ear ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers.’ 

P. 85, 11. 8ff. Mr. Fleet here translates “ other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful, — 
being like the lofty summits of Kailasa, ■*' ( and ) being adorned 
w'ith groves of waving plaintain-trees. ” Being curious to know, 
when I first read it, what these long buildings on the n^ofs of the 
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houses, adorned with groves of waving plaintain-trees could be, 
I turned to the transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet has mis- 
translated the expression which occurs in the half-stanza 

:5rr?3n5=qivnTf% at the end of the sixth 

line of the Inscription. He takes as a Karmadharaya, 

as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the word 3iTtvnr^. But^f^w is feminine, never neuter ; and still 
it is so here according to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it. Besides, 
when is connected with the long Valahhis, the question 

arises why does he speak of these hmg buildings on the roofs of 
houses as ‘ other Did he speak of them in the last Sloka? No. 
fnfTc7>fiR should be "taken as a Bahuvrihi meaning fRT ing 
those ‘ in which there are long rooms on the roof,’ and con.strued 
as an adjective of gfrr^f occurring in the last stanza, and to be 
understood or supplied here in connection with the word 
And BO we have, ‘ And other ( houses ) having long rooms on the 
roofs are beautiful, &c. being adorned with groves of waving 
plaintair. -trees. ’ is, according to Jagaddhara, ‘a room 

on the top of a palace,' such a one as that from the window of 
which Malati used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain trees were thus not in the rooms 
on the roof but in the houses which had these rooms. 

P. 85, 11. 19-30. The word in 11. 2-3, p. 82 ( transcript ) has 
not been translated. Freedom “ from the excitement of surprise ” 
was according to Mr. Fiect's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dasapura. Similarly, “ being never carried away 
by “ astonishment ” was a virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1. 20, p. 8G. 
Now, freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in 
the catalogue of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from 
arrogance or humility is ; and the w’ord translated by Mr. Fleet 
as “ surprise ” in one place and “ astonishment ” in another is 
in the one ca.se, and in the other. He would have found 
from any ordinary Dictionary that means pride or arro- 
gance ’ also, and that is its usual sense. Has Mr. Fleet no. seen 
at all the first line of the second or opening stanza of Bhartrhari s 

Vairagya Sataka ' ? 

r. 85 1. 24. Here Mr. Fleet in liis translation speaks of the 

1)1 I U, G. BbaudarKar’s Works, Vol. HI. J 
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science of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies 
“ in which the twanging of the bow is between “ archery ” and 
“ pleasing ' still this is by no rneans proper and cannot be. In 
the transcript Mr. Fleet’s reading of the line with his corrections 
is Tm%re!T[: i and his translation “ Some of them 

( became ) excessive'y w-ell acquainted with the science of archery 
pleasing to the ear ”. Here Mr. Fleet supplies the Anus vara on 
the 5TI in ’'ir, and Anusvara on and thus brings in an accusative 
w'hich is not governed by anything and is therefore ungrammati- 
cal. What is stated in the stanza is that some of the emigrants 
to Dasapura devoted themselves to a certain calling, some to 
another, and so on. In this line as read by Mr. Fleet there is no 
word w'hich expresses ‘ some . Still he begins his translation of 
it by “ some of them ' without enclosing the expression within 
brackets to show that it is supplied by him. Without such an 
expression the line looks awkw^ard ; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. All these difficulties, how- 
ever, disaiipear when we have the true reading of the original 
Inscription before us. That true reading is 
«T(ri%i%arT:i. The ^ of gw is not distinct. Mr. Fleet’s ^ is distinctly 
in the photograph, and the left hand stroke representing 'T is 
also visible though it is not distinct ; so that this is -'b What he 
reads as '^r is distinctly m with the ^ traceable though not dis- 
tinct ; his f is distinctly '-t ; and his ^ is the second stroke 
necessary for being w' anting. The on ^ is not distinct, but 
it must have originally existed in the little white space above 
which represents a flaw in the stone. If we compare the present 
word with which occurs in the beginning of the seventh 
line and which Mr. Fleet has read properly, we shall have no 
doubt whatever that the true reading is that given by me. And 
now the sense is also right, for it is this — “ Some were thoroughly 
conversant with Music ( the art of Gandharvas ) which is agree- 
able to the ear ”. 

P.85,1.31. Being “possessed of charming wives’* appears 
in Mr. Fleet’s translation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage This 
could scarcely be an excellence in them, at least it is not so, 
according to Indian notions. Besides wiwiww: which is Mr. Fleet’s 
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reading is quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrlhi adjective 
qualifying it ought to be by Panini V. 4. 153. This 

reading therefore is not correct. But the word ip illegible in the 
copy of the Inscription ; and T cannot say for certain what it 
must be. It may be ‘ having charming bodies or forms ’ 

or ‘possessed of pleasing prosperity’. The former is 

more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. ffiN; in the second Pada and the whole third 
Pada i of a stanza in line 11 of the Inscrip* 

tion have not been translated. 


P. 86, 1. 13. Here w'e have “ who fulfilled his promises to the 
miserable and distressed.” Virtue consists in fulfilling one’s pro- 
mise to every body, and not to persons in certain conditions only. 
Besides, it is not the fulfilment of a promise made to them that 
we should expect to find spoken of in conncetion w'ith the mis- 
erable and the afflicted. Mr. Fleet’s reading which he thus 
translates is He does not find the 'jp of in the 

original, but supplies it. h-JUT? cannot mean ” he who fulfils his 
promise.” If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean 
‘ one who gives promises.’ So that there is clearly some mistake 
here. If now w’e turn to the copy of the Inscription, we shall find 
clearly ^ for Mr. Fleet’s ; so that the word is is 

* one who brings solace,’ so that what the prince did was to bring 
solace to the miserable and the afflicted.’ 


P. 86, 11. 32-33. Mr. Fleet reads in line 17 of the Inscription, 
u*)W*Ti*ir^ as an adjective of As such the expression is un- 

intelligible. For, ‘ it being neceesary to take it as a Bahuvrlhi, 
it can only be dissolved as PRfPi: i. e. that in wfflich a 

[certain] arrangement or system is accompained by women.’ This 
means nothing. What arrangement can that be ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as ^ is clearly w. r is supplied by him as the letter is effac- 
ed in the original, but, certainly we can as well supply p and 

read the expression i. e., ‘ that [ time ] m which there 

are lovely women in the house, ’ i. e. when there is no separation 
between husband and wife. 

Mr. Fl«t tr.nri.te. the next expression 
by " which is Bgreenble with the w.rmth of the fire of 
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rays of the sun ( shining ) in the glens.'’ Is the sun agreeably 
warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else ? Why should the word ‘ glens ’ be used then ? The fact 
is Mr. Fleet forgets that means ‘ little, ’ ‘ in a small 
degree,’ ‘moderate. ’ The sense of the expression will thus be 
‘ which is agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the 
rays of the sun.’ And that the heat is moderated in the cold 
weather everybody knows. 

P.87,11.9-10. M r. Fleet speaks here of “the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and 
thighs of young men and ( their ) mistresses, completely under the 
influence of love ”. So, then, the breasts of young men were 
bulky, plump, and beautiful ! Acquaintance with the descriptive 
manners and ideas of Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable 
one to see that there is something wrong here. But if he does 
possess that, he will at once see that this must be a description of 
women and not of men as well. The original expression is 

which is equivalent to 

i. It is the young men who are “completely under the 
influence of love and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In VRi¥, the latter part must be taken as 35^ meaning ‘ a 
thigh’, and not in the sense of ‘ bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. 
You have thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally 
the object of description in the case of women, and there are three 
adjectives to qualify them, to be taken in order. Or the three 
adjectives might be taken as qualifying each one of the three 
limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of 
the Inscriptions in Mr. Fleet’s Volume are illegible and conse- 
quently of little use to scholars who wish to examine the 
Inscriptions for themselve.5. 

Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occa- 
sion to look into my old papers, when unexpectedly I found two 
impressions of the Morvi plate taken by Dr, Burgess by beating 
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a slip of thin and soft paper, a little moistened, into the letters by- 
means of a small brush. In these impressions, I do find an indenta- 
tion on the left hand side of n, which is the twelfth letter in the 
fourth line from the bottom, and a small faintly indented curve 
connecting it with the upper left hand side flourish of the letter, 
showing that the second stroke necessary for the syllable nl did 
exist in the plate. There is thus no question whatever that the 
true reading is As the original plate is not forth-coming, 

I have asked Dr. Peterson to take charge of these impressions as^ 
Secretary to the Bombay Asiatic Society, and deposit them in the 
Society’s Museum, where they will be available for inspection. 



A SECOND NOTE ON THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION 

OF naravarman. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XLII, 1913, pp. 199f. ] 

In my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in 
Jour. Bom. As. Soc., Vol. XVII’, I have stated, “ the date 493 
occurring in that (Mandasor) Inscription is referred to the event 
of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. What this event was exactly 
and when it took place we do not know. '' The impression of a 
new Inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Department and shown 
to me by him, enables me to make a contribution towards an 
elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus 
worded : — 

The translation is “the excellent quaternion of hundreds of 
years increased by sixty-one laid down authoritatively by the 
Malava-gana and named Krta having arrived.” The word 
Amnata means ‘ laid down - authoritatively of course,— since 
what is Amnata is to be treated with respect and scrupulously fol- 
lowed. In i the sense is : the Samamnaya (Nighantus 

or thesaurii)has been laid down ( Nirukta I. 1 ). Similarly we 
are told in I. 20, that the later Rsis ‘samamnasisuh,’ i. e, laid down 
authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the 
subordinate treatises. In ( Vedantasutra 1. 4. 25 ) 

Amnata has the same sense. In the present case, therefore, the 
sense is : the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Malavas. This authoritative 
laying down cannot be predicated of this one year only but of all 
previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid down by 
the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long 
list, or directed that the years following a certain event should be 

1 Now included in this Volume earlier, at pp. 384 ff. The quotation would 
be found on p, 398 ante.- ( N# B. U. ) 
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ordinally numbered. Since a list must go on ad infinitum, i. e.,be 
interminable, the former supposition cannot be accepted. The 
Gana of the Malavas, therefore, must be supposed to have directed 
the use of an era beginning w.th a certain specific event. What 
must be the specific event ? Light is thrown on this point by the 
following verse in Yasodharman's Inscription at Mandasor — 

i 

“ Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the 
purpose of knowing the time in consequence ( ablative ) of the 
moment [ moving cause or impelling force ( Vasa ) ] of the condi- 
tion as a Gana or compact political body of the Malavas having 
elapsed.” That the word Vasa should be understood as the 
moment or impelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which 
the date is given in Bandhuvarman’s Manda.sor Inscription. The 
words are •• — 

II 

The sense is four hundred and ninety-three years having 
elapsed since the condition ( i. e., formation ) of the Malavas as 
a Gana.” Ganasthitj a is to be taken as an ablative, the Visarga 
having been dropped in consequence of the following soft conso- 
nant. This then was an era, the impelling cause of which was 
the Sthiti of the Malavas as a Gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Malavas as a Gana, i. e., their forming a body 
corporate or body politic. 

The Malavas were originally a tribe which followed the occu- 
pation of fighting. They were soldiers by profession, and could 
enter any body’s service as such, and did not form a Gana or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajna- 
valkya, speaking of a person who takes away the wealth of a 
Gana, necessarily implies that a Gana is a corporate community 
with common property and common interest ( II. 18/ ). Occurring 
side by side in ibid II. 192 with Sreni a guild, and Naigaraa or a 
body of merchants trading with foreign countries, Gana must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation 
such as that of fighting ( Vijnanesvara and Apararka). 
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I translate Ganasthiti as existence or condition as a Gana. It 
should be taken as a Karmadharaya or appositional com- 
pound ( i. e. n!nr^»T5i?t or norw ). It cannot 

be taken as nffr?? For in Bandhuvarman’s Inscription 

the expression TTnrf^sTi^: would in that case involve 

what is called Ekadesi anvaya, or the latter part would 
be a Sapeksa compound, i. e., Malavanam would have to be 
connected with gana, i. e., the first or subordinate part of 
the following compound and not with bthiti, the principal part, as 
it should be. When we take the compound as a Karmadharaya, 
Malavanam is to be connected with Sthiti which is the principal 
noun as qualified by the word Gana. 

A Gana or a corporate and political union the Malavas con- 
stituted in B. C. 56, and laid down authoritatively ( Amnata ) 
that that event should be commemorated by making it the epoch 
of an era. I now proceed to shown by direct evidence what the 
condition of Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed 
subsequently as indicated by the Inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an article in this Journal,'^ Vol. I, p. 23, I have stated that 
Alexander the Great met in Central and Lower Punjab two tribes 
of warriors named Malii and Oxydra*®. From Panini’s Sutra V. 3. 
114, and from the instances given by his commentators, it appears 
that in the Punjab there existed in ancient times two tribes of the 
names of Malavas and Ksudrakas who are called Ayudhajivins, 

1, e., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other 
words, who followed a soldierly profession. Under the Sutra IV. 

2. 45, Patanjali discusses why Ksudraka and Malava are includ- 
ed in the group ‘ Khandika and others, and in the course of the 
discussion, he and the Kasika mention that these two tribes be- 
long to the Ksatriya order—he, impliedly, and Ka^ka expressly. 
Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down 
from Panini himself, Ksudrakas and Malavakas were known to 
P&nini himself. 

The Malavas are mentioned in the Mahabharata also, sometimes 
among northern peoples ( II. 32. 7; III. 51. 26 ) ; and sometimes 


i That is, the Indiart Antiquary. — [ N. B. U. J 
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among Southern, with Daksinatyas and Avantyas (VT. 87. 6-7). It 
also mentions westerly (Prafcicya) and northerly (Udicya) Malavas 
(VII. 7. 15 ; VI. 106. 7). Varahamihira too places the Malavas among 
the Northern peoples inhabiting the Punjab ( Br. S. 14. 27 ). In 
speaking of a man of the name of Malavya he represents him to 
be ruling over Malava, Bharukaccha, J-urastra, etc. ( Br. S. 
69. 10-12 ) ; so that the Malava country is here alluded to as 
occupying the same position as it does in modern times. Kalidasa 
in his Meghaduta carries his cloud-messenger over the country 
now named Malwa hut does not give that name; and mentions 
Dasarnas, Vidisa, Avantis, Ujjayinl, and Dasapura. 

So that it is clear that according to these authorities the 
Malavas in ancient times lived in the North, that is, in the 
Punjab and that they .subsequently migrated southwards. 
While in the Punjab, they were simply ayudhajlvins or pro- 
fessional soldiers, and do not seem to have formed a political 
union. Their migration to the south and settlement in the 
region just to the north of the present Malwa in the modern state 
of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found 
at Nagar near Tonk. Most of these bear the legend ‘ MalavanSih 
jaya’ and some ‘MMava.ganasya jaya.’ The very fact that coins 
Were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Malava- 
gana, shows that at the time when they were issued, the Malavas had 
already constituted themselves into a political unit with a regu- 
lar system of Government. That system appears to have been 
republican and not monarchical ; since the legends on the coins 
bear the name of the tribe and its Gana. Probably afterwards 
the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the 
money that was issued, and perhaps in the course of time, the 
Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas gradually 
moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now 
called Malwa. 

Another instance of a race moving from the South to 
the north’ and giving their name to the countries they occupi- 
ed from time to time is that of Gurjaras. They first settled 

IThusthetext But it is evident that we have to read here “ from the 

North to the South. '* See immediatel.v below. [ N. B. U. ] 

52 I E. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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in Punjab and a district of that Province is called Gujarata 
to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western Rajapu- 
tana which was formerly called Gurjaratra or the protector of the 
Gurjaras. This name, however, that part of the country soon lost, 
and in the form of Gujarat it was transferred to a southern 
province which is now called by that name. 

The years of the era founded by the Malava republican body 
had the name Krta given to them according to the new Inscrip- 
tion, and there are two dates at least in which the years are given 
with the epithet Krtesu prefixed to them. In the absence of any 
specific information we can onlj’- suppose that they were called 
Krta, because they were “ made or prepared ’ for marking dates 
by the Malava government. 



A MEMORANDUM ON SOME ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS 

FOUND IN A MOUND AND IN TH E BRAHMAPITRI 
HILL, NEAR KOLHAPUR. 


[From the Journal of the Bomba 3 " Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1880, pp. 147ff.] 

( The paper was read before the Society on 9th November 1878. ) 

The stone box found at Kolhapur contained a casket made of 
crystal. This casket must have contained a relic. Such caskets 
of relics placed in stone receptacles of various shapes are found 
in Buddhistic Stupas or topes in all parts of the country, including 
Afghanistan. In the topes Nos. 2 and 3 at Sanchi, the receptacles 
found by General Cunningham were stone boxes of the same 
shape as the one before us ( see his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 286 and 297); 
while those discovered by him at Manikyal in the Punjab and at 
Kiyul in Behar had the shape of a Stupa { see Arch. Reports, 
vol. II, p. 167, and vol. Ill, p. 157 ). The caskets found at 
Manikyal and in a tope at Sonari, near Bhilsa, were, like the 
Kolhapur one, made of crystal, those at Kiyul of gold and silver, 
while those at Sanchi of steatite. The mound, therefure, at 
Kolhapur, which contained this receptacle of a relic-casket, mus 
have an old Stupa buried in it about that part where the receptacle 
was found, and this is confirmed by the fact of the workmen who 
dug this out having come across some bnckwor w ® ^ ^ 

doing so. The whole mound itself cannot, I think, ^e St p , 
Me the diameter of the moued ie ahoet ei,h^ tert da 
height ie only about eight. Eveu making allowance h.r the 
Mity of ihe Stupa-e having sunk into the earth, the diameter 
ie out of proportion to the height. Very Idmly, therefore, along 

^i fa St^a eome other etrnctnree. ench 
and cells for the Buddhist mendicants, o 

found by General Cunningham at Jamalgarhi ( Aich. Eep , 
vol. V, p. 47 ), are buried in the mound. 

The articles found in the B^hmapnri Hill con^m — 
them objects of Buddhistic adoration, and also » 
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the apparatus of Buddhistic worship. We have an image of a 
Stupa or Caitya, several circular things which look like prayer- 
wheels, and a flower or incense pot. Along with these, a number 
of old copper or lead coins were also found, and of these twenty 
have been presented to the Society. The metallic vessel which 
contained these articles was, we are told, found between “ two 
brick walls about eight feet apart.” These must be the walls of a 
hollow parallelepiped, or a well such as was found by General 
Ventura in the great tope at Manikyal, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the top. The depth of this well was thirteen feet, 
and its length and breadth ten ; that is, the walls of the well were 
ten feet apart. At its bottom was found a copper vessel, just like 
the Kolhapur one, containing coins, a gold ring, and other articles 
( see Mr. Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep, vol. I, pp. 93-96, and Arch. 
Reports, vol, V, pi. xxii.). I therefore think that the Brahmapuri 
hill also has a Stupa buried in it at this place. From the fact 
that a hoard of coins was found, in the vicinity of this some years 
ago, and from other indications, it appears that the Brahmapuri 
hill conceals the ruins of an old city. Everywhere in India we 
find such ruins in the form of mounds or hillocks ; and in some 
places the new cities are built on these hillocks, that is, on the 
ruins of the old. 

If excavations are made in other parts of the mound and the 
hill at Kolhapur, and deeper diggings at the places where the relic- 
box and the copper vessel were found, I have little doubt that 
traces of ancient buildings and several interesting articles will 
be found. 

The characters on the lid of the casket-receptacle are older 
than those of the times of the later Andhrabhrtyas, and are to be 
referred to the first or second century of the Christian era. The 
Inscription may be translated: “The gift of Bramha caused to be 
constructed by Dhamagutta ( Dharmagupta This must refer 
to the Stupa. 

The coins sent to us are of two sizes, ten larger and ten smaller. 
On the obverse of the former we have a bow and an arrow, and 
round it the following legend “ Of the 

king Gotamiputa Vidivayakura. ” The appears as i% in some 
of the specimens. On the reverse we have a Caitya composed of 
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rows of semi-circles with a tree on the right hand side, a Svastika 
above, and a pedestal below with a wavy or serpentine line. The 
Svastika is indistinct on some of the pieces. Of the smaller ones 
four bear the same legend as the above ; but the tree on the 
reversa is above the Caitya, and the Svastika on the left side. 
The others bear the same device on the obverse and the reverse, 
but the legend on three of them is “ Of the 

king Vasithiputa Vidivayakura ; ” on two, “ of 

the king ^ladharlputa Sevalakura ; and that on one is imper- 
fect. These coins belong to the same species as those des- 
cribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and by Mr. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary for September 1877. The kings 
Gotamiputa, Vasithiputa, and Madharlputa belonged to the 
Andhrabhrtya or Sataviihana dynasty, and their names occur on 
the Inscriptions at Nasik, Kanheri, Nanaghata and Junnar. But 
the words or names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura do not occur 
either in the Inscriptions or on the coins found near Dharanikot, 
in Tailahgana, figured and described by Sir Walter Elliot in the 
Madras Literary Journal, vol. Ill, nor on those belonging to the 
same gentleman and described by Mr. E. Thomas in the paper 
I have spoken of. The legends on the latter have, after Gotami- 
putasa, Siriyafina Satakanisa, and after Vasithlputasa, some 
letters which certainly must be read as Putumavisa. This name 
occurs independently without the words Vasithlputasa on another 
coin in the same collection. The device of the Caitya occurs on 
the obverse of these, but instead of the Svastika w'e have a cres- 
cent on the top, and of the ti’ee, a conch shell ; w'hile on the other 
side we have, instead of the bow and arrow, sometimes a horse, 
and sometimes four wheels joined by a cross. Clearly, then, the 
Eastern or Tailahgana series is different from the Western or 
Kolhapur series ; and they must have been struck at different 
mints. As I have shown in my paper on the Nasik Inscriptions, 
the capital of the Andhrabhrtya kings was Dhanakataka, which 
General Cunningham has identified with Dharanikot, in Tailah- 
gana, in the vicinity of w'hich the Eastern coins were found. 
The Western, therefore, which are somewhat different from them 
in type, were probably stuck on this side of the country 
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by the viceroys of those kings deputed to govern these provinces, 
and the names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura are probably the 
names of these viceroys, i. e., the legends bear the names of the 
kings as well as of their representatives in this part of the 
country. The number of coins of Gotamiputa is so large that he 
appears to me to be the later Gotamiputa, whose proper name was 
Yajiiasrl, and I agree with Pandit Bhagvanlal in thinking that 
Madhariputa was the son of Pudumayi or Vasithiputa, named 
Sivasri in the Puranas. 

The following correspondence regarding the place of discovery 
&c., of these Antiquarian Remains was published in the JBBRAS 
in a foot-note as a part of this paper. — [ N. B. U. ] 


No. 66ftfi OF 1877. 

PouTK’AL Department. 

Bombay Castle, 29th November 1877. 

From JOHN JARDINE, E^iq. 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To THE secretary, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith copy of a letter from the Political Agent, Kolhapur and 
Southern Maratha Country, No. 650, dated the 16th instant, and of 
accompaniment, and to intimate that Colonel Schneider has been requested to 
send to you direct the stone box and the contents referred to by him, 

2. The sketch alluded to in para 4 of the State Karbhari’s letter is also 
appended. 

I have. &c., 

(Signed) JOHN JARDINE 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


From Colonel F. 


No. 650 OF 1877. 

Political Agent's Office, 

Kolhapur, 16th November, 1877. 


SCHNEIDER, 


Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


To C. GONNE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay, 


Sir, — I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received from 
the State Karbhari of Kolhapur relating to a stone box found underground in 
one of the State gardens at Kolhapur, and to request ‘that they may bo for- 
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warded to the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for informa- 
tion. The box and the contents will be sent to the Society direct oi receipt 

of Government instructions. 

1 have &f ., 

( Signed ) F. SCHNEIDER 

Political Agent, 
Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

No. 890 OF 1877. 

From MAHADEO WASUDEO PARVe, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur. 

To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, lOrh November, 1877. 

Sir, — I have the honour lo submit a short report on the discovery of a stone 
box bearing an Inscription in tbt^ Magadhi dialect, and holding in it a small 
casket made of a transparent stone, or crystal Sphatika. in thcKharala Garden, 
situated on the eastern slope of the tovvn of Kolhapur. This interesting dis- 
covery took place on ii7tli October, 1877, under the follovving circumstances. 

2 . The ground about the little bunglow in the said garden is lately being 
put into order, ami, to make the place even, extra eartli was reipiired for filling 
up the gaps which lay here and there. The convicts who were ciigaged in 
])rci)aring the ground were ordered to take the earth for this purpose from a 
small piece of rising ground which stood uncultivated at the distance of about 
350 yards to the cast of the bunglow, and whicli was sltadcd with a bahul-tiee 
grown over it. ^I'liis rising ground was in the sha]>t of a g('ntly slo})itig irrcgii- 
lar-sbaped mound aliout eighty feet in diameter, its lieiglit nowhere exceeding 
seven or eight feet over the level of the adjoining fields. It was overgrown 
with grass, and apiH'ai'ed a prot)er place from wltcncc to take supplies of earth 
required elsewhere. Ahi»ut a foot beneath the grassy surface, the s])ade encoun- 
tered a hiyer i*f bornf brick Nvliicb excited curi'-of JNoiliiiig extraordinary 
was at first expected, as burnt bricks are often discovered in several i)laccs in 
and about the tow n, being the ruiiinatits of old brick clamps or mounds of ruined 
brick structure. In the course of digging, the convicts came to ,vhat appeared 
to be a block of stone, which they at once furnocl up by thrusting a crowbar 
under it. When it was extricated from the surrounding l)ricks it was found to 
be a box consisting of two pieces, one a hollow quadrangular clone trough 

or soft rod latcrite. a:; i.. found ill .he bed of fhc Paficagahga river Lore, hold- 
ing a small transparent cryntallino casket wltliim and the other a lid of the 

same atone exactly filling the month of the trough. But uniortunately the act 
of extrication proved so violent that before it was disoovcrefl to be a box the lid 
fell off, and the inside transparent casket was thrown ou*, which broke into 
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two piece?. Its contents, if at all any, were evidently scattered about and lost, 
and escaped the sight of those present at the time. The circumstance was 
reported soon after, and I repaired to the spot and made the necessary in- 
quiries. Soms old letters were seen engraved on the inside of the lid, and a 
facsimile of the Inscription was made and sent to Mr. Bhagvanlal Pandit, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay, who has considerable experience in deci- 
phering old Inscriptions. 

3. Mr. Pandit Bhagvanlal is of opinion that the inscription is in MSgadhi 
characters, and consists of the following words : — 

From the characters employed, the Inscription appears to be two thousand 
years old, or even older still, and seems to be a monument of the veneration in 
which the remains of Buddha were held by his followers long after the Nirvana 
or decease of their great founder. The Nirvana took place about 500 or 450 
before the Christian era, tind the remains were buried in four places, namely, 

(1) KusT Nagara, iu the Gorakhpur District, where the dead body was burnt; 

(2) Gaya Ksotra, where Buddha received his education ; (3) Benares or K5si 
Ksetra, where he first proclaimed the tenets of his religion; and (4) Kapila- 
vastu, in the Gorakhpur District, where ho was born. Splendid tombs were con- 
structed to protect these remains, but in the time of king Asoka, about 225 
years after Buddha, the devotional feeling ran so high, that the remains were 
taken out of the several tombs, and distributea among the numerous disciples 
scattered over the whole country. The fortunate receivers of these prcoioui 
relics, which consisted generally of ashes or bones of the body of Buddha, 
carefully deposited their invaluable possessions in gold or marble caskets, 
which were securely placed in stone receptacles prepared for the purpose, the 
whole being protected by mounds of bricks or stones. 

All these circumstancis closely correspond with the particulars of the 
present discovery. 

4. I beg to append a sketch of the ground with the bunglow standing on it, 
and of the mound wherein the box was discovered, also drawings of the box 
and of the little casket. Perhaps a careful reading of the above by Mr. Bhag- 
vanlal Pandit, or some other gentlemen well versed in deciphering such hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions, will throw more light on the subject ; and I beg that 
this brief account may be submitted to Government, that the same may be 
referred to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

5. The stone box and casket are well preserved, and kept here. A careful 
Bearcb was made in the brick mound and the surrounding ground, but nothing 
of any importance was discovered. 

1 havc'&c. 

( Signed ) MAH ADEO WA8UDEO BARVe, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur* 
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No. 7020 OF 1877. 

Political Department. 
Bombay Castle, 18th December, 1877. 

From JOHN JARD NE, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To The secretary, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sib, — I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to foward 
to you herewith a copy of a letter ( with acoompanimei ts in original ) from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, No. 695, dated 
the 8th instant, together with the parcel of coins and other articles of anti- 
quarian interest therein referred to. and to request that they may be brought 
to the notice of the President and Members. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHNJARDINE, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 695 OF 1877. 

From Colonel F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country, 

To JOHN JARDINE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Political Agent’s Office, Kolhapur, 

Shirol, 8th December, 1877. 

Political department. 

SlB,-I hay. th« honour lo torword tho oocoinpanyiog 
from .ho S..., Knrhhori of Kolhapur, r.gurding rh. 
und o.h.r ur.icl« of un.iouuriun inr.r.s. on *"» 

•own of Kolhnpur. und to r«u.n. .hut .hoy mn, h, lorwurd.d to 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for infoimation. 

, IT r-KL.iri's renort have been sent by 

2. The articles alluded to in the Karbhar . P 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER. 

Political Agent. Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


[ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Wotks, Vol. Ui. 1 
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No. 963 OF 187 L 

From MAHADHO WASUDEO BARVE. 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur, 


To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 6th December, 1877. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report the discovery of a copper vessel con- 
taining some lead and copper coins, metallic vessels, and articles of various 
sizes and shapes, and some gold beads and pieces of gold ornaments, which 
was found buried underground about six feet below the surface of the earth on 
the top of the Brahmapuri Hill, situated on the north-western side of the 
town of Kolhapur close to the river Pahcagahga. This treasure of old 
and interesting antiquities was found under the following circumstances. 

2. There is a bridge under construction over this river, and the hill itself 
forms the eastern abutment side of it. Some cuttings in the hill were made 
about four years back, to provide easy approaches, and in one of these some 
lead and copper coins were then discovered, a few of which were at the time 
sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. For a few* days past, some convicts have 
been at work here, effecting a further cutting for the wing walls of the hill- 
side abutment pier, and on the 22nd November 1877, in the course of digging, 
they came to some metallic vessel, which was afterwards carefully unearthed 
and extricated. The rim of the vessel was sunk inside under the pressure of 
the earth above it, and the pan had so far corroded, evidently owing to its 
being embedded in earth for centuries past, that its mouthpiece was found 
almost separated from the bcdy. In the pan were found the undermentioned 
articles . — 

(a) Brass or Kariisa metal vessels of various shapes, such as are to be seen 
in old Jain temples in connection with idol-worship. Many tf 
them, of the shape of saucers, are very thin and much oxidized 
and crumbled ; others with ornamental mouldings on. 

{h) Several lead and copper coins having impressions on both sides quite 

like those that were found on the same hill in 
1,865 lead, 100 copper, 1873. 

(c) Amongst the mass of earth and coins were found some perforated 

beads of gold, and pieces of gold ear orna- 
Cold beads, 33. ments Well w orked up. Tbe metal is found to 

be superior gold. The beads are composed of 
twelve concave sides each, and apo boUpw 
in idrt. 


f iece ’4 4. 
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3. The digging exposed some old brick work, and the copper pan was lying 
between two brick walls about eight feet apart, which probably termed part 
of some building of the time The top of the hill was, it appears, once in- 
hobited by certain people, which is evident from the brick stuctures that are 
discovered here and there. Tradition goes that the place was deserted about 
seven hundred years ago by the Jains as i place of residence, and the anti- 
quities now fonnd may have been the property of some party who had to give 
up his house abruptly and leave everything behind. He was probably a brazier, 
who made castings of such utensils. Some of those now discovered look 
as if they were simply taken out of the cast moulds and left unfinished. Close 
by, the pieces of some metallic vessel were unearthed subsequently. The 
metal is evidently copper, and a few pieces are herewith submitted, 

4. 1 beg to append photographs of some of the vessels and pieces that 
were found entire, as also of the big pan, all of which were arranged for the 
purpose on a camp table ; also drawings to transfer-linen of the same. 

5. I beg also to forward ten coins of each sort, lead and copper, having 
the best impression on, and four gold beads and two pieces of the gold of the 
ear ornament. All the remaining articles are retained here for exhibition at 
the State Museum at the Town Hall. » 

I have, <&;c., 

( Signed ) MAH ADEO WASUDEO BARVE, 


1 The photographs, plans &c, referred to in this ropor., not 

here. [ N. B. U. 1 


reproduced 



REMARKS ON THE MERKARA COPPER- 
PLATE GRANT. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872, pp. 365f. ] 

The genealogy of the kings of Cera as given in the grant is • — 

1. Kohgani 1. 

I ■ 

2. Madhava 1. 

I 

3. Hari Varmma. 

4. Visnu Gopa. 

I 

5. MS.dhava IL 

I 

6. Kohgani If. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 15th given by 
Prof. Dowson from the Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion. But the fifth in the above list is represented in the chronicle 
as Visnu Gopa’s adopted son, and a very short tenure is assigned 
to him, for he had to give place to Krsna Varmma, a son after- 
wards born to Visnu Gopa. This Krsna Varmma and the next 
king Dindikara, son of Kulati Raya of the family of Visnu Gopa, 
are not given in the grant. The sixth king Kohgani is placed 
after Dindikara in the Tamil chronicle, and is mentioned as the 
son of Krsna Varmma’s younger sister. As his relationship with 
any other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to be understood 
that the Krsna Varmma here meant is the one who is represented 
in the list as the son of Visnu Gopa. But in the grant before us, 
he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, represented in the chroni- 
cle as the adopted son of Visnu Gopa, and the Krena Varmma 
whose nephew he was, is spoken of distictly as “ the sur ’n the 
sky of the prosperous race of the Kadambas.” In this pla«. . there- 
fore the grant gives us information, while the chronicle, as appears 
from the abstract, is silent. 

The date of the grant is 388. What era is meant we do not 
know. The dates in the chronicle are in the Saka era, from which 
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it appears likely that this is also to he referred to that era. If so 
the date is 466 A. D. Krsna Varma of the Kadamha race is very 
likely the second in Mr. Elliot’s list, since there is no other of 
that name in the list. His date also is thus fixed by this grant 
to be 466 A. D. or thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre- 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Sake, i. e., 578 or 598 
A. Dm hut his sources of information regarding this dynasty were 
BO scanty that very little faith can be placed in the date. 

Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to ICongani II, the last king in 
the above list, 288 Saka, that is, he is placed a hundred years 
before he actually flourished according to the grant. But whe- 
ther this is a mistake of the chronicle itself, I cannot say. The 
accession of the fourth king after Kongani 11 is represented to 
have taken place in 461 Saka. The four kings then beginning 
with Kohgani II reigned according to the chronicle for 173 years, 
i. e., each reign lasted for 43 years, which is very improbable, since 
each of them was his predecessor’s son. But if 388, the date 
given in the grant be taken, the duration would be at least 73 
years, which would give 18 years to each king. The first date in 
Prof. Dowson’s abstract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. The Professor con- 
siders all the dates to be too early and proposes new ones. But 
Prof. Lassen inclines to defend the chronology of the chronicle.* 
which is supported by this grant. 


Lassen ( AUerthumskunde, II. p. 1017-18 ) says With reference to the 
chronology it must be remarked that, besides quoting the years m which 
grants of land were made by the princes whose acts are narrated, there 
occurs also mention of the years according to the cycle of six y yea . 
use in the Deccan, which may be regarded as evidences that 
writer of the work in question found a well arranged f ^ 

reigns of the kings whose acts he has described^ reigned in 

the years 878 and 898 , t e ^ 

These dates give a total rule of ■ * - recarded as the first 

for twenty-two princes, -for Hence each sovereign 

and last years of the reigns o .j j^tv-three years, a period which 

would have ruled on an average about th^^^ 

certainly seems inadmissible, twenty-five years ( Thomas, 

reigns of Indian kings amounts only to twenty 
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JRAS» Vol. XII, p. 36 ). From this difficulty, we have two ways of escape. 
The first is by supposing that the reigns of the Cera kings have been 
lengthened in order to give them a higher antiquity, and starting from the 
fixed datum of the subjugation of the Cera sovereigns about 900, to shorten 
the period so that Vikrama I should reign [ as Dowson supposes 1 only in 
the 6th century. Against this hypothesis it may be observed that in such 
a case the supposition would have to bo made, that the author of the 
history of these kings had wilfully falsified the numbers of the Inscrip- 
tions, or had read them wrongly, which, considering the acknowledged 
excellency of his work does not appear to me admissible. It should also 
be remarked further that the contemporary of Vikrama I of Cera, was the 
Pandya king VamsjiSekara, who probably reigned in the second century 
[ see Wilson, .IRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 215 ]. I considered it proper therefore to 
follow a different course and to support the traditional chronology 
as being upon the whole correct. My reasons for this are as follows : — 
Of the Bellala king it has already been noticed [ Dowson, in JRAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 24 ], that they reigned on an average nearly 30 years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration appears admissible in this case. Secondly, it 
must be remarked that it is true that of the Cera princes only two ( the 
I2th and 14th ) had short reigns, and two others ( the 11th and 27th ) 
at dicated the throne, but one ( the 8th ) reigned fifty-one years, and one 
( the 23rd ) was the great grandson of his predecessor, so 
that to him a tolerably long rule may be allowed. Only against the com- 
mencement of the dynasty and against the first date can a valid ’objection 
be raised. The 5th king, Govinda, is said to have made a grant of land in 
the 4th year of the Sakas or in 82 A. D., it may, however, be legitimately 
doubted whether this chronology had come into use in the Southern 
districts of India so soon after its establishment. To the insecurity of the 
chronology of the earliest period of the kings of Cera also, the circum- 
stance that of the fifth it was only known that he was of the same. descent 
as his four predecessors but that his father was not known — bears testi- 
mony. We can scarcely go far wrong, however, if we place the rise of the 
Cera dynasty tack in the commencement of our era, because at that time 
the two adjoining kingdoms of the Pandyas and Cola already existed. 

Lassen’s notices of the Cera kings, ( both in II, pp. 1017-1020, and IV, 
pp. 243- 245 ) are founded almost exclusively on Dowson’s article" above 
referred to. [ This note is by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. N. B. U. ] 



A NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 


I From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872 pp. 221f. ] 


The Ganjam Inscription is in four large tablets, and each of 
the four sheets 'of lithographs published by the Madras Govern- 
ment represents one. On comparing them with the published 
transcripts of the Asoka Inscriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicts discc^vered at Girnar, Dhauli 
and Kapurdi-Giri. Wherever there are differences in the copies 
of the Inscriptions from these three places, this agrees, as might 
be expected, with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will be of use in clearing 
up some of the many ditficulties attending on a correct interpre- 
tation of the Asoka Inscriptions. 


The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen tablets. In 
the present Inscription, each line of which contains on an average 
about 52 letters, the first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines 
and a quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about 12 letters 
towards the end in each line. The third extends over three lines 
and a quarter, but of these nearly one half of each line is effaced. 
Each of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost one-half 
while the sixth and seventh have lost more, and in the eigth line, 
which ends the tablet three words are wanting. What remains 
of the fifth tablet is from two to seven letters in the beginning of 
each of the seven lines of which it consists. This ends the first 
sheet. The sixth tablet at the head of the second sheet is near y 
entire, anh consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has goi only twen y e 
ters in the middle, but the first is nearly entire, having lost only 
some two or three lettere. Each of the first three lines of the 
eighth tablet has got a few letters in the beginning, in 

and at the end. The fourth aown dote 

letters, of which we have ten. But the uanscii P 
a'ter the tenth letter up to about the end of i e . 
gives the letter Annayeca, which are the final let^rs of the 

the next tablet, and coneeauently do not Ulong Wthe 
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eighth ; and in the sheet before us they occur at the end of that line 
also. This may be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of six lines all mutilat- 
ed ; about one-third only or a little more in one or two cases, be- 
ing preserved. The tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the 
three lines composing, it. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Girnar tablets are wanting both in Dhauli Inscription and in the 
present one. The fourteenth however, occurs here though apparen- 
tly it is wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of the two 
lines, of which it consisted, is effaced. 

The Inscriptions in the third and the fourth sheets correspond 
to the separate edicts at Dhauli translated by Prinsep and after 
him by M. Burnouf. The readings in these have been so un- 
satisfactory that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all students of Ind'an 
Antiquities. But we fear these sheets will not be of much use 
in clearing up the difficulties. The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect ; for instance, where we ought to 
have Devanam piye hevaniaha,- we had in the third sheet, 
Devalam piye pevam ha, and in the fourth, Devanam naye hevam 
anha. The first D in this latter is unlike the usual D or any 
other known letter. The small strokes which mark the vowels 
and distinguish, in a few cases, one letter from another are not so 
carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Graham says The third 
and fourth Inscriptions are regularly wormeaten away, evidently 
by rain and atmospheric effects. A good deal of the right hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with here and 
there a letter or the suggestion of one remaining.” The trans- 
cript on the third sheet, however, is more legible than that on the 
fourth. And with greater care it is perhaps not impossible to 
obtain still better transcript. It is to be hoped the Madras 
Government, which has already exhibited so laudable a zeal in 
this matter, will again attempt to secure better copies. 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
BUDDHISTIC INSCRIPTION AT GHOSRAWAN. 

[ From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Volume XLI, part I (History, Literature &c), 1872, pages 271-74.] 

The following Transcript and Translation was published by 
A. M. Broadley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in his account of the Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, pp.266ff. 
Broadley says : — “ The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six 
miles to the north-east of the Indrasaila peak at Giryak, eight 

miles to the east of the great Nalanda monastery and ten 

miles North-east of the ruins of Rajagrha The Inscription 
was discovered on a “ fine piece of black basalt ’’ to the east of a 
mound near the ruins of the Ghosrawan Vihara and temple. 
A reading and translation of this Inscription was secured also 
from Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the famous scholar of Bengal con- 
temporary with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. RaiendralaTs Transcript 
and Translation appears at pp. 268-271 of the same Journal. 

-[ N. B. U. 1 

Transcjuft. 

<4^ «frR|5PFfi ^1% 

c# 

?R5!ri?RR; II *'■ 

f R TR?I^ IK [ n 1 " 

^wi ^^1 *!' 

WT I ( five letters illegible ) 


64 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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4ir^^TI»T?Tlytl I ^'k Hms»TlrH?^ISlTf*fef^ ^ 

q/’ ff?u II f?nj5»r«^ RiHq'^fKr- 

?riNqf^viq^; 1 qmsR: inHi^i^filiqT5«,T: ^ erufi i » 

UR:qHTi II ^ 

'4 JTi?5'^;qi>qi«5JTi4 ^ ft'^nr: i i^fTl i ^ 

inTr%TR=5^ifqui II Hir?5^4T ^ <Tuqii?r^n#f ssfi'H ^ q 

rg^^qiifuf^NWriif^r I ;j:?^ii%HUi<T 515 ^^ 1441 - 

T^?4 4 : HI4 HiNlTfH ^14^: II !<,TiT4-qiS 

1 *s 

T 4 x. 5^1 ^ fu; !RI4: i ^^itF^WiiToi- 

f?f%JT ^=?7^554r?T?nTI IlflH; II 
=5T I F^TF’qH 

47Fl4l?-'4 II Ff 

?q;q5T45T [ t ] F^T^rTI F»=5n^ 

fqifn^If. F? [ I j 54541 I 'iT5I?^H 

PU4H% f?rqoiT(f4^(>; 'i 

f?;'441 ^4 zT^T.tq^^ 4!tTI5^(=4lN%I II HlNlJIRin* 

M Rr^vqr [ ^ J 54 ^''flHSTfTT f!lF5 «rf4)^B?'T|5![ [ ! J •I'A 
^54Tf^4: HR45 B5RR5F4 ■3Hfir!(.T»:!|T«r 

II JTiq^fvRf HPriH K^lFIsqFl 1« 

4414 HqHI 4m'54RII^5i; 1 WRlFipif 

Riq^RrqfllH^B^rT H4H €n^??r i(FIf II ‘I ^ 

1 The Rev. Dr. .1. Wenger who kindly undertook the laborious task of cor- 
recting the v>roofs of tViese Inscriptions, remarks that the word VSsanaii- 
ViiiUi does not occur in the text. The word actually used is Jasovarmapura, 
Varma being the title of a dynasty of kings. Vasanauvana may of course 
he a synonym. The Inscription appears to be metrical, but has not been 
printed as such. Strange to say, the Sanskrit is far purer than is usually 
found in Inscriptions of the P5la kings. ( This note is signed “ A. M. B. i 
i. e., A. M. Broadley. £«<!•♦ t-^ S., the author of the paper on *‘ The 
dhistic Remains of Bihar, ** in which the above Transcript and Translat loii 
was included J—K. B. U. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Victorious is the glorious lord of Munis, who, by his mind, 
operating for the good of all creatures, found out the system of 
truth and who is the only bridge for crossing the ocean of world- 
ly existences ; which [ bridge 1 the crocodiles of sins, producing 
affliction, cannot approach. May he the glorious being, seated 
on the seat of adamant ( VairSsana ) under the Bodhi tree, pro- 
tect the whole universe, — ^he, whom the fancy-born ( god of love ) 
shiinned from a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame 
in it, if he single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of 
lord of the three worlds, when his superiors who had gathered 
together, proved unable to do so. There is a country known as 
Nagarahara, the land of which is the ornament of UttarSpatha 
( Northern India ).. There was a Brahman there of the name of 
Indragupta, the friend of the King, who was horn in a family, 
that had risen high. The meritorious and excellent Brahman 
shone like the moon with his spotless digits, — united to a wife, — 
[ one word illegible ] a wife, of whom mention is first made by 
people in going over the stories of faithfnl wives. From them 
was born a son who was exceedingly thoughtful, and whose 
mind even in childhood was filled with thoughts of the next 
world, and even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [ took to no pleasure], in order, by the 

renunciation of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. 

/ 

Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the Sastras, he 
went to the Vihara of Kaniska, and following him who was praise- 
worthy on acco int of his severity, and who was all-knowing and 
free from passions [ two or three w'ords illegible ], he practised, 
penance. The pupil of one who, by his pure virtues, had obtained 
great fame, he, Viradeva - graceful by the possession of befitting 
virtues, character and fame, and w'^ith a lustre free from the stains 
of Kali, was like the new moon, an object of adoration even to 
the Munis. He once came to the great Bodhi to pay his respects 
to the Vajra.6ana ( adamantine seat ), and thfence went to see the 
mendicant priests of his country to the Yasovarmapura Vihsra. 
While staying here for a long time, respected by all and patroni/,- 
cd by the King DevapSla, he, having ^ained^ splendour [of k n ow- 

1 The three epithets here have a double meaning, one applicable to the sun. 
and the other to Viradeva. 
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ledge or power ], outfilling by his every-day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling darkness, shone like the sun. Appointed to pro> 
tect ( govern ) Nslands, he the friend of the Bhiksu, as if he were 
his arm, abided by his true knowledge concerning the CJhurch' 
( or congregation : Saihgha ), and having already taken the vow 
of a Sramana, erected, for the good of the world, two crest-jewels 
in the shape of Caityas, on the crown ( summit ) of Indra^ila. 
Though shining bright by means of Ni.landa.,‘ who having been 
protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of 
Viharas, he was praised by the good people saying “ well done, 
well done,” when he became the husband of the wife Great Fame. 
Dispelling the fever of anxiety of afflicted persons by a mere look, 
he put to shame the might of Dhanvantari,* and was regarded as 
equal to a Kalpataru,'* by people whose desires *he had fulfilled 
by granting to them all objects, wished for. By him was erected 
this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine seat 
( Vajrasana ), as lofty as his own mind, which the movers in the 
aerial cars mistake for a peak of KailSsa or Mandara, when they 
look at it. With his desires fixed on enlightenment ( or true 
knowledge : Saihbodhi ) and with a heroism rivalling his other 
qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends of all creatures by 
giving his all, and exercising his holy authority here, hoisted the 
banner of his fame on the two poles of his family,* ( family of 
father and mother ) in Uttarapatha. Since in the shape of his 
famous deeds, he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final 
emancipation and obtained religious merit, may all people without 
exception, headed by his father and all the elder ones, attain to 
real knowledge ( Sainbodhi ) ! May the bright family of Viradeva 
last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt with 
the seas, as long as the Sun with his warm rays, the destroyer of 
darkness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed Moon renders 
the nights bright ! 

1 That is, it is of great importance to h'^ve a united Church and to construct 

VihSras for congregational purposes. 

2 Compared to a wife, 

3 Physician of the gods. 

4 A heavenly tree having the power of granting anything desired. 

5 The word “ Varhsa ** means '• race or family ** or a “ pole or bamboo, ” and 

is here used in both the senses. 
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INDEXES. 

INDEX No. I. 

( Index of Places and Geooraphical Names. ) 

I For abbreviatioas &o, used in this Index, see at the end of this Index ] 


A 

Abhiechatra, a place? p. 247, 
25a,* 255, 

Adheih, = Adhi, a village near 
Karhad, p. 280, 282,* 292. 

Afghanistan;, Buddhistic relics 
found in it, p. 411. 

AgranI, a B. near Karhad, p. 280. 

Ahmedabad, p. 137n; its Gate- 
ways Inscription, p. 213. 

Aihole Inscription, its reference 
to Kalidasa and Maharastra, 
p. 20 ; basis of the history of 
KIrtivarman, E. Ca. k., pt 68 ; its 
statement about the origin of 
Saka era, p. 178; its date, 
p. 204 ; its proper interpreta- 
tion, p. 205 ; composed by Jain 
Raviklrti, p. 263 ; eras and 
dates in it investigated, pp. 
264ff; 268f,'27l. 

Ajanta Oaves, their architecture, i 
p. 35»f^ 

Ajara, a village in Kolhapur 
Disi-., p. 172. 

Ajura, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Akaravanti, p. 25, 41 ; =- Eastern 
portion of Malwa, p. 25ni. 

Alupai, a town on the Malabar 
coast, p. 70n3. 


Allahabad, p. 172. 

Ambe Inscription, p. 151, 154. 

Amranatha Temple Inscription, 
A., near Kalyan, p. 211f. 

Amravataka, a village, p. 74. 

Amaravati, near Dharnikot, p.49. 

Anahilapattana, p. Ill, 115. 

Anamkond, near Warangal, p.l50. 

Anadasrama in Poona, p. 275. 

Anarta, p. 39 nl. 

Andhras, = Telugu country, p. 
10 ; = Tailahga country, p. 150. 

Anjaneri Inscription, p. 144 ; A. 
near Nasik. 

Ahkulesvara, p. 248, 253,* 255; = 
Ankleshwar in Gujarath, p. 251. 

Annigiri, made capital by Tai- 
lapa II and Somesvara IV, 
Later Ca, kings, p. 125f. 

Anupa, its position according to 
Puranas and acc. to Raghu- 
varhsa, p. 25 & n4; 41; conquer- 
ed by Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

Aparanta(kas), = Northern Kon- 
kan, p.6 ; mentioned in Asoka ’s 
Inscriptions, pp. 17ff, 17 n, 21f, 
25 & n 4; 41 ; conquered by 
Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

Aryavarta, as defined by Manu 
and Patarijali, p. 7. 

AMka, a province, p. 25. 

A?maka, a province, p. 25 & n3. 


^5 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. Ill- ) 
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Asvinikaputragrams, a place, 

p. 228*. 

Afckur Inscription, p. 279 & n3, 
296, 298n, 310. 

Avantl,= District about UjjayinI, 
mentioned by Panini, p. 12 ; 
mentioned in Puranas as on 
the back of the Vindhya ; ibid, 
p. 17 ; conquered by Gotaml- 
putra, p. 42. 

Avantyas, mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, p. 409. 

Ayodhya, as the original ( legen- 
dary ) place of Calukyas, p. 66; 
their capital, p. 67. 

B 

Badachi, a village near Athani;= 
Battaci p. 342; See also Vadaci 
and Battaci. 

Badami, Capital of Early Calu- 
kyas, p. 208. 

Badami Temple ( = Visnu cave ) 
Inscription, p. 52; the temple 
built by Mahgallsa Ca. K., p. 
68f., 204f., p. 208, p. 269f; date 
of the inscription, p. 68f; its 
statement about the origin of 
the Saka Era, p. 177; inscribed 
at the order of Mahgallsa, p. 
262, (another?) inscription of 
Vijayaditya, Early. Ca.K. there, 
p. 79. See also Vatapipura. 

Badhrlra [or Vadhrlra] Grama, 
a village; = Berdi near Moh- 
gaon, (q. v.) In the Nagapura-- 
Nandivardhana Dist. p. 298, 
300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Bagewadi, a village, p. 158 . 


Bagumbra, p. 321. See under 
Umbara also. 

Baithana, capital of Siro Pole- 
mios p. 183;=Paithan, q. v. 

Baiagamve inscription, p. 132. 

Balegrama, a village, = modern 
Belgaum Tarhala near Igat- 
puri, p. 73; 272,* 273. 

Bali Island, Hinduism confined 
to it, p. 362. 

Banavasl ( =Vanavasl) in North 
Kanara, p. 68, 21 Of; capital pf 
Eadambas, attacked by Pula- 
keM II, Early Ca. K,, p. 70; B. 
as name of a country, p. 59; in- 
scription at B. p. 46; 116, 118f., 
125, 169. Banavaslpuravara- 
dhlsvara, a title of rulers of 
Goa, p. 169. See also VanavasI 
and Vaijayantl. 

Bapatlyaka Satkka Ksetra, name 
of a field (twice) p. 228*. 

Barnasaya, place where Usava- 
data made his charities^, p. 371. 

Baroda copperplate inscription; 
its statement about . the Ela- 
pura mount (Eailasa) Temple, 
pp. 335-338; p. 88n, 308 ; other 
B. grants p. 86, 92; 320. 

Barugaza,= Broach p.58. See also 
Bharukaccha and Bhrgukac- 
cha. 

Batavia, p. 355. 

Battaci, a village in the Eana- 
rhvade country, p. 341, 342; 
= Badachi, q. v. 

Bayyasthaviraka Esetra, name 
of a field, p. 228*. 

Bedsainscription(s); p. 18f, 60, 62, 
203. 
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Bekonki, a village near Kathad, 

p. 280. 

Belgaum grant, p. 158. 

Belvola, a place; p. 120. 

Benares or KasI (Ksetra), p. 416. 
Berar, see under Vaidarbha and 
Vidarbha. 

Berlin, capital of Fredrick the 
Great, p. 184f. 

Betva, R., p. 7. 

Bhadana Grant, p. 309. 

Bhaja Inscriptions, p. 19. 
Bhambagiri or Rambhagiri.p.lSO, 
195*. 

Bharahut Stupa, lying between 
Jubbalpore andAllahabad.p. 62. 
Bharukaccha, p. 23, 62, 252*, 254, 
409. 

Bhavani Temple, built by Ananta- 
deva, p. 156f. 

Bhavanagar, p. 239. ! 

Bhilsa Topes, p. 367, 383n. 

Bbima river, p. 131. 

Bhrgukaccha, a Province of 
Broach, p. 251. 

Bihar, p. 356, 425. 
Bi8hnur,=Visnupura,p. 339. 

Boro Buddor, the finest building 
in Java; architecturally resem- 
bles Indian sculptures and 
points to identity of workman- 
ship and workmen; p. 35 8f. 
Brahmadayika Bhaglyakasatkka 
K^tra, name of a field, p. 228*. 
Brahmadeyika Barilaka Ksetra, 
name of a field p. 228*. 
Brahmana SastibhavatkkaKsetra, 
name of a field, p. 228,* 233. 
Prahmapurl Hill, near Kolhapur; 
Antiquarian Remains found 
ihere, pp. 411-419; probably has 


a Stupa buried in it, p. 412; 
coins found there, p. 412f. See 
also Kolhapur. 

Brahmavarta, the country about 
Thanesar, the holy land of 
Aryans, p. 7. 

Broach, the seat of the Gujarath 
Dynasty, p. 247f. p. 152 ; city 
and province, p. 152. See also 
Bharukaccha and Bhrgukac- 
cha. 

Buzantion,=VaijayantI, ( q. v. ) 
mentioned in Periplus; p. 59. 

e 

Cakora, Mt., p. 25. 

Cakrakota, a province ? p. 114. 
Cambodia, colonised by Hindus 
from South India, p. 359. 
Cambodia Inscriptions, they are 
all in South Indian Characters, 
p. 359. 

Candranagara, capital of the 
Yadavas; = Modern Chandor 
in Nasik Diet., p. 138. 
Catrasatkavapl, name of a well, 
p. 228*, 233. 

Cedi, =the Country about Jubbal- 
pore & Chattisgad; the province 
over which the Haihayas ruled, 
p. 128; 65, 68, 204; 111; see also 
under Dahala. 

Cedimandala, p. 278*. 

Cera, country= modern Mysore 
province, p. 70, 120. 

Ceylon, p. 359; see also Siihhala 
and Siihhaladvlpa. 

Chambal, R., p. 7. 

Chandi Kali Bening,= Temple of 
Tara in Java, p. 357. 

Chandi Sewa, a Temple in 
Java; p. 357. 
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Cbattiegad, p. 151. 

Chins, p. 359. 

Chiplun caves, on Dabbol ere^, 
p, 57. 

Chitur,— Citrapura, p. 339. 

Cikkaraya Jaina Temple, p. 188. 

Citrakuta, p. 104, 283,* 290, 300,* 
304, 314.* 

Colas, = modern Tanjore Pro- 
vince; p. 5, 10, 111, 120, C. 
country governed by Krsna 

. Ill Ras. K., p. 279. 

O 

Dahala,==Cedi, p. 114 See also 

■ Cedi. 

Dahanuka, a creek river, p. '24, 
373,376. 

Dakhinabades, mentioned in 
Periplus, = Daksinapatha (q. v.) 
p. 5. 

Dakkhana, Vernacular pronun- 
ciation of Daksina ; its applica- 
tion, p. 5. 

Daksina, as understood by Pura- 
nas, p. 5f; a shorter form, ibid. 

Daksinadig, = the Southern re- 
gion, p» 283*, 290, 284,* 291, 
aOO.* 304, 314*. 

Daksinapatha, its meaning ; its 
shorter for n, p. 5 ; as under- 
stood by the Puranas, p. 5f. ; 
not always used in the same 
sense ; its modern sense, p. 6 •, 
mentioned by Fatahjali, p. 14 ; 
p. 41f, 77, 106&n. 

Daksinapathas&dhara ; a title, p. 
77. 

Damanfl, a creek river ? p. 24, 
373. 


Dandaka, sDiand8kSmnyjii(q. y.),'. 
p. 17. 

Dandakarapya ; its use m the 
sense of Mah&rftstra in Hiiuki 
ritual Mantras, p. i8 ; date of 
Aryan settl^ent in it, p.11,15. 

Dandikamandala, = Deooan,p.l'95* 

Dandikaparisara , = ooBfines 
limit of Dandakaranya, p. 198. 

Dasapura, in Malwa, p. 23, 4©lf. 
p. 409. 

Dasarna,= Modern BhUs& Diet., 
p. 17 ; p. 409 ; see also Vidisa, 

Dattamitri, situated in Lower 
Sind, p. 62. 

Daulatabad, p. 138; see under 

, Devagiri also. 

Deccan, its etymology and con- 
notation ; p. 5f ; its geogra- 
phical definition, p. 6;=Maha- 
rUstra in its narrow sense, p. 6, 
8. See also under Mahar&stra. 

Delhi Iron Pillar Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Deoli, a village near Wardhs in 
Nagpur ; p. 205, 276, 293, 306. 

Deoli Plates of Krena 111, B&s. 
E., transcript, iranidation dbc., 
p. 293-305 ; the same revised, 
p. 306-317 ; 276. 279 ; names 
pf persons, village &c., thereon, 
engraved on erasures, p. d07n]. 

Devagiri, = Modern Danlatahad, 
p. 8, 208; its location according 
to Hem&dri, p. 8; Situated in 
Seunadeda; Capital of Y&dava 
d., p. 138, 161, 198, 208; founded 
and made capital by Bhillama 
V, p. 148f, 195*; capital of Sih- 
ghana. p. 151 *, of Mabi&deva, 
Yfidava K., p. 161. « bes'eged by 
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Alla-ud-din Zhilji, p.l65, 136ff, 
158, ie7, 174. 

Deiral Inscriptions ; D. in Eohil- 
khund, p. 356, 

Dhanakataka. — Dharanikot in 
Oantur Disi, Madras Presi- 
denojr, p. 28, 413; pp. 46ff5 
same as Dhanakata, p. 26 
& n2 ; situated on lower 
KxsnS, p, 26n2 ; coins found 
tliere p. 30 ; Capital of the 
Andhrabhrtyas, p. 413. 

Dhara, Capital of Bhoja, captured 
by Somes vara I, Later Ca. 
Zing, p. 113 ; sacked, p. 114 ; 
150. 

Dharanikot, = Dhanakataka (q.v.) 
Dharmavolal,= Modern Dambal 
in Dharwar Diet, a Buddhistic 
Vlhara at D-, p. 132. 

Dharur, p. 59 ; see also Tagara. 
Dharww Inscriptions, p. 204,206. 
Dhauli, a place in Katak, p. 17. 
Dhauli Inscriptions, p. 423f. 
Diamila country, == Dravida 
country, p. 113. 

Drsadvatl river, p. 7. 

DvAraka, p. 137, 156. See also 
Dvaravatl. 

Dvarasamudra, =modern Hale- 
bid in Mysore, p. 120. 
Dvaravati, p. 137, 156, 193. See 
also Dvaraka. 

Dvaravatlsvara, p. 193^. 

E 

Eastern Archipelago, p. 860. 
El&pura temple, built by Zrsna I, 
Ras. k., pp. 335-339 ; p. 208 ; 
Elapura is not Yellapur in N. 
Kanara, p. 88n, 335 -, p. 87f, 376. 
— Elur or Elura, p. 339 ; ==; 


Ellora, p. 294, 308L K Cavee 
as testimony to Rastrakula 
greatness, p. 105. 

EUora Bock-Cut Temple, the 
Inscription there, p. 85. 

Elas, a place in Oujarath, p. 25 Iv 
Elliohpur, p. 165, 166. 

Q 

Gadag Inscription, probably a 
forgery, p. 144n2, 120. 
Gan(^samudra, a lake built by 
Gandaraditya Silabara at 
Irukudi in Miraj State, p. 172. 
Gahga country, — GangapilJ = 
Gah^avadi, p. 296, 310. 
Gahgakunda, a city, p. 115. 
G^ngapatl, a ( Southern ? ) pro- 
vince, p. 283,* 290; p. 300,* 
303, p. 314*. See also Ganga 
country. 

GahgavadI, see Gahga country. 
Ganjara Rock Inscription, con- 
taining Asoka Inscriptions, a 
note on it, pp. 428-24. 
Gauda,=Bengal, p. 115. 
j Gaya ( Zsetra), p. 416. 

! Ghizni, capital of Mahomed of 
Ghizni, p. 184f. 

Ghod Bunder, p. 58. 

Ghosrawan Inscription ( Bud- 
dhistic ) transcribed and trans- 
lated, pp. 425-428. 

—near Nalanda in Magodha or 
Bibar, p. 356, 425. 

— Vihara, p. 425. 

Girnar, in Zathiawad; Aboka’s 
Inscriptions there, p. 17, 428; 
Girnar Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, p. 219 & ni,246. 

Goa, p. 59, €8, 117, 120. See 
Gopapattana. 
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Godavari, R. p. 6, 8, 53, 112, 164. 

Oodhra, p. 153. 

Gopapattana, = Goa (q.v.), capi- 
tal of Kadamba Princea, p. 210; 
117. 

Goparastra, District about Nasik, 
p. 73. 

Goparastra Visaya == District of 
Goparastra, p. 272*, 273. 

Govardhana, p. 8; a town acc. to 
some Puranas ; a Mountain 
acc. to others, p. 9; = a village 
of that name near Nasik, ibid ; 
p. 23f, 27, 380f. 

— District about Nasik, f.23, 60. 

Gove == Goa ? p. 120. 

Gtijftrat, p. 38n, 111, 263 ; its 

different rulers, p. 182 ; under 
Ksatrapas, p. 222 ; named after 
Gurjaras and called Gurjara- 
tra, p. 410. 

Gujarata, a District of the 
Punjab, p. 410. 

Gumra == Bagumra, a village in 
Navasari Dist., p. 98. 

Gurjaras, a tribe or people, i 
p. 409f. j 

Gurjara, = Broach Dist., p. 77. j 

Gurjaratra, = Rajaputana (q.v.), ! 
■ p. 410. 

Gwalior Stone Inscription, p. 212. 

H 

Hestava-Prahara ( a sub-divi- 
sion ? ) in Surastra, p. 240. 

Himalaya mountain, p. 104, 
161n2. 

Himasaila,= Himalaya, p. 284,* 
290; 300,* 304;* 314* 

Hippocura, mentioned by Ptole- 
my, = Kolhapur or Karhad ; 
p. 61 ; 37, 183f. 


I 

Iba, creek river ? p. 24; 373; 376. 

Igatpuri copperplate grant, p.7‘’. 

Indor,=Indrapura, p. 339. 

Indraprastha, p. 267. 

Indrasaila, a Peak at Giryak 
(Bihar) near Rajagrha; Caityas, 
on it, p. 425, 426,* 428. 

Indur, =Indrapura, p. 88. 

Irukudi, in Miraj State, p. 172. 

Iwulli, =Aihole, (q. v.). 

J 

Jaghanyadesa, = Southern India 
( and in another sense also ), 
p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jaipur (State), p. 409. 

Jamalgarhi Remains, p. 411. 

Jasdan, in Kathiawar, the in- 
scription there, p. 200. 

Jasovarmapura, p. 426n. 

Jaugad, in Ganjam, p. 17. 

Java ( Central ), an inscription 
from J. transcribed and trans- 
lated &c. pp. 353-362; p. 213; 
language of inscriptions in J. 
Kawi or old Javanese, and 
Sanskrit, p. 359; the monastery 
in the J. inscription as describ- 
ed by Raffles, p. 356f.; other 
Sanskrit inscriptions from J; 
their characters South Indian, 
p. 359; Hindu civilization and 
settlements, and colonisation 
in J. pp. 358ff; communication 
between India and J., p. 359 ; 
notices of J. in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, p. 360; J. converted to 
Mahomedanism, p. 361f, dis- 
appearance of Hinduism from 
J.,p. 362. 
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Javala, name of a well, p 328,* 
334. 

JayantI, = Vaijayanti, p. 60 ; == 
Jayantipura? ibid. 

Jayantipura == Banavasi, ( q. v. ) 
p. 59, 211. 

Jola, a province, portion of which 
is inch in Dharwar Dist. p. 110. 

Junagad inscription of Rudrada- 
man, p. 36, 39f, 41nl, 42, 199, 
259. 

Junagad lake, date of its dyke 
being swept away, p. 40. 

J unnar,~Junanara= Ju(i)rna-na- 

gara, p. 60; an early flourishing 
town, p. 40; capital of MahA- 
rastra p. 40; of NahapAna, p. 40; 
60, 62. 

Junnar (cave) inscriptions, p. 25, 
33, 40, 59, 367, 383n, 413. 

K 

Kaccella, = Kaccha, p. 77. See 
Kaccha below. 

Kaccha, mentioned by Panini, 
called also Kaccella, p. 77. See 
also under Kutcb. 

Kaochi,=Kancipura, (q.v.)p. 279. 

Kail&sa temple at Elapur or 
Ellora, built by Krsna I, Ras. 
k.. p. 208. See also Elapura. 

Kaira, p. 248. 

KAlanjara, p. 104 *, belonging to 
Cedi rulers, p. 128 & n4, 213,* 
‘290, 300,* 304, 314,* 341. 

KalApakapatha, division of 
Gujarat, p. 228*-, in Surastra, 
p. 233. 

Kalihga, == Northern Circars, 
m3ntioned by Panini, p. 12; 15, 
17, 21, 120. 


Kalli, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280 . 

Kalli DvAdasa,= Kalli group of 
twelve villages, p. 285,* 292 ; 
villages at present comprised 
in it, p. 280. 

Kalliena, = Modern !Kalyan> . a 
place of importance, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) Kalyan, a sea-port town, men- 
tioned in the Periplus, p. 59, 
62 ; see also Kalliena. 

(II) KalyAna, founded by Some- 
svara I, Later CA. k. ; date of 
its foundation, p. 114f ; capital 
of Later Calukyas, p. 114f; 208, 
118, 121, 125, 128f, 133, 142, 
148, 169, 173 ; Capital of Vij- 
jana Kalacuri k., p. 130 ; ruined 
by LihgAyats, p. 130 ; K. As 
Kailasa, p. 131 : KalyAnapura, 

p. 126. " 

KalyAnarajya, p. 194.* 

Kamarupa, == Assam, p. 115. 

Kammanijja, a place ? p. 342*, 


328, 333f. 

Kaihnavade-Desa, p. 346,* 351. 
See also Kanavadi. 

Kanarese Country, Temples in 
it, p. 208 ; K. districts as pro- 
bable place of ritual writers 
p. 83. 

Kanauj, p. 71$ its Gurjara 
dynasty, p. 212. See also under 
KAnyakubja and Mahodaya. 

Kanavadi, a village neat Athani, 
— Kanaihvade; also name of a 
province round about it being 


named after itself, p. 342. 
KAncI, == Conjeveram, p. 7j, 75, 
80f. See also Kacchf. 
Kancipura, p.89, 92, p. 114f,H7 
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326^,* ; mentioned by 

Patafijali, p. 14. 

EandanS or Kanhana River, 
p. 298, 300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. 

KanhavannS, R., p. 285,* 292, 

Kanheri Gaitya, p. 61. 

Eai&eri caves, at the head of 
the Bombay Harbour, p. 58, 
209. 

Kanheri Caves Inscriptions, p. 29 
& nl, 31, 42, 59, 65, 93f, 97, 
105, 170 ; ( of Amoghavarsa 
Raa k. ), 190, 367, 413. 

lEaniskavihfira, p. 425,* 427. 

Xahkeih, a village belonging to 
**Kalli'’ group of 12, in Karaha> 
taka Diet., p. 285,* 291; = 
Kankif near Earhad, p. 280. 

K&nya ( Kanya )kubja, p. 114, 
387. 

Eapilavastu, in the Gorakhapur 
Diet., p. 416. 

Earaiben&, a river, p. 24, 373. 

Eorahft taka, — Modern Earhad, p. 
17, 61f, 118, 171, 275*, mention- 
ed in the Mahabh^rata and In- 
scriptions, p< 61. 

Emrahata — Eundi Dist, p. 171. 

. Esrahata V isaya=BEarhad Dist. , 
p. 285,* 292. 

Earah&tlyavalkalesvara - StHna- 
pati, p. 285;* 292. 

Earanjakheta, p. 285,* 292 & n. 

Earda grant or copperplate, 86f, 
93. 95, 97f, lOlf. 

—made in the reign of Eakkola, 
Raa k., p. 104; 107; 188, 277ff. 
297f, 306 n2, 311. 

Earhad District, under Silfihfiras, 
p. 209. 


Earhad (Town), see under Eara* 
hataka 

Earhad Plates of Erena III, their 
transcript and translation, 
pp. 275-292. 

Earjika, a village, p. 25. 

Earla, p. 62. 

— Caves, p. 60, 208. 

Earla Caves Caitya, constructed 
by a Seth of VaijayantI, p. 61. 

Earla(i) Inscriptions, p. 9,24f, 27f, 
33, 60, 367, 383n. 

Earnul Dist., p. 74. 

Earpura Island, p. 360. 

Earusa, mentioned by PSnini 
and in Puranas, p. 12. 

Easeli, a village near Jaitapur 
and Eharepatan p. 172. 

Easi, p. 151. 

Eataha Island, p. 360. 

Eathiawad, in possession of Can- 
dragupta and Asoka; p. 21; 203; 
its successive ru’ers, p. 182, 
201 . 

Eaumara forest in the South, 
p. 96. 

Eauhkana, = Konkan, p. 196,* 
197.* See also under Eonkan. 

Eausambi, — Modern Eosam 
near Allahabad, capital of 
Vatsas, p. 90, 319. 

Eavera, = Eerala, p. 79. 

ESverl, R., p. 71, 155. 

Eavi grant, issued by Govinda 
of Lata-Ras. family, p. 92, 86, 
88, 91nl, 320. 

Eerala,“Malbar, p. 5, 10; 115, 
mentioned by Patafijali p. 14. 

Eenari Caves, their artchitecture, 
p. 358f.; 365. 
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Eesali, near Kharepatan in 
Konkan p. 172. 

Ketalaputras, (country) mention- 
in Asoka Inscriptions, = Cera or 
Kerala, p. 18, 21f. 

Eha'e)drapur in Kolhapur State , 
p. 151 : the Inscription there; 
p. 151, 188. 

Khalsi, in Himalaya, p. 17. 
Khandesh, = Seunadesa ; history 
of the name, p. 138 ; rule over 
K. of the Ahhiras, p. 64. 

Kharala garden, in Kolhapur, 
p. 415. 

Kharepatan Plate(s) or grant, p. 
85nl, 97, 102, 104 ; issued by ' 
Satyasraya, Later Calukya 
King, 112; 170. 

plates of Ratta ( Silahara 

Prince?), p. 188, 200; gives 
genealogy of South Konkan 
Silaharas, p. 210; 277, 294, 309, 
311 ; K. their Capital, p. 170n2, 

& p. 121. 

Khatav, a place near Karhad, p. 
280. 

Kbedrapur, See Khadrapur. 

Khera Calukya Copper-plate 
grant, p. 77; probably a forgery, 
p. 78 ; reasons, p. 78nl. 
Khiligili, probably another name 
of Panhalla, in Kolhapur Dist. 
p. 171. 

Khollas, (Seven)-a district, p. 172 
Kikkit&putra Gr&raa p. 228,233*. 
Kiskindhs, near HampI; placed 
near the Vindhya by Puranas, 
p. 17. 

Kiyul, Buddhistic remains found 
there, p. 411. 


Kochare,a village near Vengurla, 
p. 74, 204. 

Koina, River, p. 17. 

Kokahnur, a village near Athni 
in Belgaura Dist., p. 340, 342. 
Kolaga(sa), a village in Java, p. 
353*, 354, 356. 

Kolhapur, flourishing town under 
8atavahanas, p.61, its old name 
not certain ; ibid ; ( for which 
see also Hippocura ); p. 113, 
137n, 172; Antiquarian remains 
found near K. at Brahmapuri, 
p. 29, 411, 419 ( for which see 
also under Brahmapuri ) ; 
Kolhapur coins, p. 37, 42, 48f. 
184, 412fF. 418f.; K. Arababai 
temple Inscription, p. 127; K. 
Inscriptions, p. 151, 171; K. 
district under Silaharas, p.209; 
a Buddhist Stupa at K., p. 29. 
State Museum at K. Town 
Hall, p. 12. 

Konkan Creeks, p. 57 ; Konkan 
( generally ) 117, 720, 172 ; K. 
annexed to Later Yadava terri- 
tories, p.l60. Konkan, Northern, 
assigned to Pullasakti by 
Amoghavafsa I, Ras. K., p. 170. 
Konkan ( Southern ) == the Pro- 
vince between Sea-coast and 
Sahya, p. 170 & n-2, added to 
Kolhapur Silahara dominions, 
p. 171. 

^onkans, seven, p. 113. See also 
Kauhkana. 

Koppesvara Temple, p. 151. 
Kosala, (a country) mentioned by 
Panini and in Ratnavall; p. 12; 
mentioned in the Puranas as 
on the back of Vindhya, ibid. 
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Kosam, see under Ksus&mbl. 

Kothadara, a place in Gujarath, 

p. 252. 

Krsnft (River), p. 17, 119, 130, 148 
'278. 

Krsnagiri Mi, p. 25. 

Krspavena, R. — Eanhavann3.,p. 
280; 120, 147. 

Kuohara, a village; its boundaries 
p. 211; called M&dhavapurl; K. 
= modern Kochare; ibid. 

Eude, a place on R&japurl creek; 
p. 61f, — caves p. 57, 59; Euda 
cave inscriptions, p. 18. 

Euhundi or Eundi, a provinoe= 
a part of modern Belgaum 
Dist., p. 158 & n2 p. 171n2. 

Eukura, a province=a portion 
of Rajputana 25 & n2. 

Eumudvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Euntala; == Southern Maratha 
country; p. 149. 

Euntala, Eingdom p. 116. 

Euru (country), p. 374, 375. 

Eurundaka,a village in Gujaratn, 
==modern Eadoka, p. 98, 320f, 
324*, 328*, 329*, 332. 

Eusumesvara, a place in Guja- 
rath, p. 75. 

Eusl Nagara, in Gorakhpur Disi 
p. 416. 

Eutoh Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Eutumbi Bavya Sthavirasatkka, 
name of a field? p. 228*. 

Eutumbi Candra Satkka, name 
of a field? p. 228*, 233. 

Eutumbisvara, name of a field ? 

p. 228. 

Eutumbi, Varahasatakk name 
of a field ?p. 228* 


Eutumbi Vinbala satkka, name, 
of a field (?) p. 233, 223* 

L 

Laksmesvara Inscription, p. 106. 

Lanjipura, a place p. 143,194*. 

Lata, = Southern Gujarat; or = 
province between the M§hl and 
Lower Tapi, p. 65, 75, 77, 92, 
111, 320f, 324,* 328, 333f. 

Lokesvara Temple at Pattadakal, 

p. 80. 

Lokkigundi,= Modern Lakkundi 
in Dharwar Disi; battle there, 
between Bhillama V, Yadava 
E. and Hoysala Vira Ballaja, p. 
132, 149. 

M 

Madavatatara or Madatadhin- 
dhara, a village in Nagpur- 
Nandivardhana, p. 298, 300*, 
305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Madhyadesa, country between 
Himalaya and Vindhytt; used 
in a double sense also; p. 322,* 
326,* 330. 

Madra ( country ), p. 379. 

Madura, p. 16. 

Mahad caves on Bankot creek, 
p. 57. 

Maharastra, in its narrowest 
sense = country about Goda- 
vari, p. 8 ; last country occu- 
pied by Aryas, p. 9 ; its abori- 
gines driven to fastnesses, ibid ; 
M. associated with Mahismiat, 
p. 13 ; not mentioned as such 
in the two epics, p. 17 ; 
mentioned in Dipavaihsa and 
Mahavarhsa.p. 17n ; mentioned 
in Puranas, p. 20 ; mentioned 
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asMoholoohaby HwanThsang, 
p. 20 ; exposed to foreign inva- 
sions in Early Satav&hana 
tiroes, p. 57 ; “threj MaharA- 
strakas", subject to PulakeM 
II, Early Ca. k., p. 71 ; pro- 
bable place of Ritual writers, 
p. 83 ; its oldest Inscriptions 
those of Satavahanas, p, 202 ; 
its Cave Temples, p. 202 ; M. 
under Ksatrapas, p. 222; its 
limits, p. 294, 307 ; mentioned 
by Jiianesvara, p. 164. See also 
Deccan. 

Mahattatradasakasattka, name of 
a field ? p. 228,* 233. 

Mahendra, Mt., p. 25. 

Mahiskas, a southern country, 
aco. to the Ramayana, p. 8 ; 
same as Mahismat, below. 

Mahismat, associated with Maha- 
rastra, p. 13f. 

Mahismatl, on the banks of the 
Narmada, mentioned by Patan- 
jali, p. 13f ; capital of Anupa, 
p. 25. 

Mahodaya, another name of 
Kanauj, p. 212. 

Mahl, R., p. 152. 

Maholi, a village in Salsette, 
p. 209. 

Mairifija,=Miraj, p. 171n2. See 
also Mlrifija and Miraj. 

Malaprabha, R., p. 130. 

Mamalahars. ^ Modern Maval, 
district around Karla, p. 61. 

Managora,=Mandad = Manda- 
gada on Rajapur creek, men- 
tioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

(1) Mandasor Inscription, as settl- 
ing the initial date of the Gupta 


Era, p. 398f ; a note on it with 
a criticism of Fleet’s Tran- 
script and Translation of the 
Inscr. 400-405. 

(II) Mandasor Inscription of 
Bandhuvarman, p. 407f. 

(III) Mandasor Inscription of 
Naravarman, a Note on it, 
pp. 406-410. 

(IV) Mandasor Inscription of 
Yasodharman, p. 407. 

Mahgalavestaka, = Mangalvedhe 
near Pandharpur, p. 148 & nl. 

MSnikyal in Panjab, Buddhistic 
remains found there, p. 411. 

Mftnikyal Tope, p. 412. 

Manklr, mentioned by Arabic 
travellers, p. 106 ; = Manya- 
kheta ( q. v. ). 

Malkhed,p. 208,=sManyakhetaka, 
(q. V.) 

M^nyakheta, capital of the Ra- 
strakutas, founded by Amo- 
ghavarsa I, p. 93;=Malkhed in 
Nizam’s Territory; p. 93; 98, 
lOOff; 282*, 287, 294, 295; 299* 
300*, 302, 305, 307f, 313*, 315*, 
318-321, 324*, 328, 332. See 
also Manklr and Malkhed. 

Manshera, in N. Pan jab, p. 17. 

Mandara, Mt., p. 272*, 273. 

Malabar, p. 70. 

Malaya, (country) p. 116. 

Malaya, Mt, p. 25, 272*, 273. 

Mallikarjuna, shrine of, p. 8fc‘n3. 

Mai van, p. 211. 

Malwa, p. 92; p. 111,115, 120, 409. 

Malwa Province, settled by and 
called after the ancient MEla- 
vas, p. 409. 

Maru ( province ), p. 120, 
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Mathura, p. 137', inscriptions 
there, p. 38nl . 

Maulika, a Mt. aoc. to Puranas, 
p. 25n3. 

Mayurakhandl, = Morkhand in 
Nasik Dist. p. 90. 

Mekalasuta,= Narmada, p. 278. 

MelpatI,=Melpadi in Chittur 
Taluka of North Arcot, p. 279; 
285*, 291. 

Melizeigara,= Modern Jayagad 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Merkara Copperplate grant, a 
note on it, p 420-422. 

Meru, p. 161n2, 272*, 273. 

Mhapana, a village, p. 211. 

Miraj, p. 171 ; M. Dist., under 
Kolhapur Silaharas, p. 209. 
Miraj Inscription, p. 263: its 
statement about Early Ca, 
Kings, ibid; Miraj grant of a I 
Later Ca. K., p. 113, 134, 188. | 

Miraj Plates ( about Early Calu- 
kyas), p. 65, 67, 81, 109, 111. 

Miranja, p.l72. = Miraj, ( q. v. ) 

Mogallka, a village in Gujarath? 
p. 328,* 334. 

Mohama or Mohamagrama, a 
village= present Mohgaon, in 
Chindwada Dist. Nagpur, C. P. 
p. 104, 298, 300, 305, 311, 316f. 

Mohagaon, See under Mohama- 
grama. 

Moholocha, p. 20, = Maharastra 
(q. V.). 

Morv(b)l Copperplate, transcrib- 
ed, translated &c., p. 243-45; 
391; MorvI copperplate grants, 
p. 178, 180f, 395; eclipse in a 
M. grant, p. 397; 388; Morvi 
plate, p. 404. 


Mudgala, a place, p. 158, 

Mulaka, a province, p. 25n2. 
Mulgund, Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 96, 206. 
Mysore=Mahisapura, p. 339. 

Copperp’ate grant, p. 110. 

Inscriptions, 204, 206. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 21f. 

N 

i Nadvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Nagar, ( near Tonk, Northern 
India ) Malava coins found 
there, p. 409. 

Nagarahara, a province of Utta- 
rSpatha, p. 425*, 427. 

Nagpur, in C. P., p. 81, 212. 

Inscription, p. 213. 

Nagapura — Nandi vardhana, a 

province, p. 293, 304*,305, 307, 
316*, 317; see also Nandivar- 
dhana. 

Nalanda, in Magadha or Bihar, 
p. 356, 425, 426*, 428 ; the 
Monastery, there, p. 425. 
Nambhl, a lake, p. 324,* p. 333. 
Nanaghat Inscription(s), p. 9, 29, 
34, 203. 367, 413; images and 
names of Satavahana Kings 
there; p. 23. 

Nanarhgola,=a village on the 
sea-coast, p. 24, 381. 
Nandivardhana, a province, p. 
300,* 305, 315*; 317. See also 
N agapur — N andi“. 

Nandur or Nandor,=Nandipura, 
p. 339. 

Narikela Island, p. 360. 
Narmada, R.; not in Daksipftpa- 
tha, acc. to Vayu PurSna, p. 6; 
25, 71, 92, 152. 
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NarmadAtatedesa, p. 6. 

Naeik, claimed as the Pancavali 
of Rama, p. 8; doubtful nature 
of the claim; the identification 
upheld by Puranas, p. 9; 
Nasik mentioned as Nasikya 

' by Katyayana, p. 14. 

Nasik (Cave) Inscriptions, pp. 23- 
28, 6 \ 39f; 58, 202f, 216, 219, 
222, 366£f, 377, 413 ; language 
of the N. Inscriptions, pp.367ff; 
Nasik Caves, p. 208; their ar- 
chitecture, p. 358f, 

Nasik Merchant’s Inscription, 
at Bedsa, p. 62; Abhira or 
Gaull rule over N., p. 64. 

Nasik Grant of Nagavardhana, 
p. 83. 

Nasik Abhira Inscription, p. 218. 

Nasik (generally), p. 137n, 138. 

N&sikya,= Nasik mentioned by 
Katyayana, p. 14. 

Navanara, a town? p. 26;= 
Navanagara; and to be identi- 
fied with Paithan or extension 
of old Paithan ? p. 60. 

Navasarl, Capital of Gujaratb 
Calukyas, p. 77. 

Navasari Copperplates, their 
two sets transcribed, translat- 
ed &c., p. 318-334; (referred to) 
p, 66n, 85nl, 86, 88, 93, 95, 97, 
205, 276, 293.4 

Nepal Inscription, Gupta year in 
it, p. 388. 

Nerur grant; N. in Savantawadi 
State, p. 73f, 80, 204. 

Nignur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Northern Circars, p. 15, 


O 

Oze(o)ne = UjjayinI, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 184 ; mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 39 ; capital of 
‘Tiastenes’, p. 183f. ( See under 
UjjayinI ). 

P 

Paithan, or Paithana ; on the 
Godavari ; = Pratisthana ; = 
Baitbana, mentioned as B. or 
Paithana in Periplus, 18, 184 ; 
and by Ptolemy, p.l8; capital of 
a kingdom, p. 22, 41 ; younger 
Andhrabhrtya line reigning at 
P., p. 46 ; capital of PulumAyi, 
p. 47f, 37; cap. of SatavAhanas, 
p, 208 ; SalivAhana of Paithan, 
p. 52f ; P.= Navanagara, p. 60; 
its distance from Barugaza 
acc. to Periplus ; greatest city 
in' Daksinapatha, p. 58. See 
also Baitbana and Pratisthana. 

Paithan Grant or Plates or 
Copper-plate charter, p. 144n2, 
149, 159-162. 

Palaipatmai,= Pal, near Mabad, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59, 

Palatirolahma (?), a division of 
Surastra ? p. 242. 

Palitana Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Pallava country, conquered and 
governed by Krsna III, RAs, 
k., p. 279f. 

Pampa lake, p. 16. 

Pancala ( country ), p. 13, 374f. 

Pancavatl, p. 8. See also under 
Nasik. 

PancagangA, R. near Kolhapur, 
p. 418. 

Pandharpur Diet., under the rule 
of Early Calukyas, p. 73. 
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Pandharpur Inscription, p. 161. 
Fandregamv, a village near 
Earhad, p. 280. See also 
Pendureih. 

Pindyas, = Modern Madura 
province, p. 5 ; referred to in 
the Ramayana.p. 10 ; P. coun- 
try noticed by Katyayana, 
p. 13, 17. 

Panhala Hill fortress, p. 171,173. 
Panjab, Central and Lower, p. 
408, 409. 

Parada, a River ? p. 24, 373. 
Paraulya, a village, p. 211. 

Parel Government House In- 
scription, p. 209. 

PSriyatra (Mountain) = Northern 
and Western portion of 
Vindhya, p. 7, 25. 

Parnakheta, Capital founded by 
Mallagi, p. 194* ; 143. 

Pata, a village, p. 211. 

Palallputra, in Magadha, p. 17 . 
Pataliputra, ( different from 
above?), p. 324,* 333. 

Patanaka, a village, p. 228,* 
233. 

Patna, in Chalisgaon Division in 
Khandesb, p. 156. 

Pattadakal in Kaladgi Dist., 

p. 80. 

Pattadakal Inscription, p. 90. 

temples, p. 208. j 

Peheva Stone Inscription, p. 212. | 
Pendureih, a village near Earhad, 
p.’ 280, 285,* 292. See also 
Pandregarhv. 

Pinditakavade, p. 24, 379. 

Pithal Ehora Inscriptions, p. 22 ; 

P. near Chalisgaon, ibid. 
PoskaranI, a place, p. 24. 


Prabhasa or Somanatha Pattana, 
p. 23. 

Pratisthana, ( = Paithan, q. v, ), 
p. 22, 267. 

Prayaga, a place near Eolhapur, 
p. 172. 

Prayagas, two-one Modern Alla- 
habad, another near Eolhapur, 
p. 172. 

Purl, Capital of North Eonkan 
Mauryas and Silaharas, P- 
70n5, 170. 

- — Mistress of Western Sea, p. 70f. 

R 

Racchavram, a place, = modern 
I Racheed, p. 246f, 252, 253,* 255. 
j Radhanapur, in N. Gujarath, 

p. 81. 

Radhanapur grant of Govinda 
Iir, Ras. k., p. 66n, 87n2, 89f, 
91n2, 107, 188, 339. 

Rajagrha, 374f-, ruins at R. p. 425. 
RajEpur, Taluka of Ratnagiri 
Dist., p. 217. 

Rajapur grant, p. 169. 
Rajaputana, p. h Saka monarchy 
in it, p. 361: formerly Western 
R. called GurjaratrS, p. 410. 
Rajasiihhesvara Temple, p. 80. 
Rak9araputra(?), a village, p.242. 
' Ramatirtha, p. 24, 379f. 
Ramesvara, p.92; a truimphal co- 
lumn erected there by Ersna 
III, Ras. E. p. 278, 284,* 291. 
Rclkas, a Southern country, p. 7, 
Revatidvipa, old name of Redi 
near Vengurla, p. 68 & n4, 204 
conquered by Mahgallsa, Earl] 
Ca. E., p. 68, 270. 

S 

Sahabaz8>arhi, in Afghanistan 
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Edict of Asoka, found there ; j 
p. 17, p, 200. j 

Sahya or Sahyadri, Mt., p. 6, 23, ^ 
25, 170. I 

Sahyadri Cave Inscriptions, | 
Indian and foreign kings | 
mentioned in them, p. 33-35. | 

Saindhava,= Modern Sind, p. 77. ! 
Salttura, a place in the country I 
to the West of the Indus, p. ! 
232 and n4. j 

Salgar, a village near Karhad, j 

p. 280. : 

Salotgi Inscription, p. 102. | 

Samangad, near Kolhapur, p. 81. j 
Samangad Grant of Danti- | 
durga, p. 206 ; S. Copperplate, j 
grant, p. 81, 86n2. ! 

SamkI, a village, p. 328*, 334. j 
Sanchi Topes, p. 411. j 

(I) Saihgamesvara, capital of a ; 
Later Calukya branch in ■ 
Konkan, p. 207, 127. 

(II) Saihgamesvara, on the con- . 
fluence of Malaprabha and i 
Krsna rivers ( where Basava’s 
favourite shrine was), p. 130; 
different from the preceding ? 

Sangamner grant, p. 137. 

Sangli grant of Govinda IV, 
Rfts. K., p. 188; Sangli grant(s) 
or plates, p. 85nl, 97ff, 107, 
296, 309. 

Sarasvatl R,= modern Sarsuti, 
p. 7. 

Sarathuam, a village, p. 253*, 
255. 

I 

Sarkar&padraka, a village and 
district, p. 228*, 233. 

Sartha, a place on the Varada, p. 
164. 


Sastibhavasatkkaksetra, name 
of a field ? p. 233. 

Satara Copperplate Inscription, 
p. 73. 

Satiyaputta, mentioned as an 
outlying province in Asoka’s 
edicts, p. 21. 

Saundatti, in Belgaum District, 
p. 112; see also Sugandhavarti. 

Saundatti Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 95, 97. 

Saurastra, p. 77. 

Saurastrika, p, 12n2; see also 
under Surastra. 

Savantwadi District, p. 73. 

Selaravadi, between Khandala & 
Poona, connected with Silaha- 
ras ? p. 174. 

Semulla = Chemur or Chaul, 

_ mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Seunadesa,= province from Nasik 
to Devagiri (Daulatabad); situ- 
ated on the confines of the 
Dandakaranya, p. 138; name 

preserved in Khandesh, p. 138; 
145, 193*, 198*. 

Seunapura, a town founded by 
Seunacandra I, Early Ya. king, 
p. 138. 

Shahbazgari, in Afghanistan. 
See under Sahabazgarhi. 

Sihur,=Simhapura, p. 88. 

Sijur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280 . 

Simhala,= Ceylon, p. 104. 

Siihhaladvlpa, p. 284*, 290; 300*, 
304, p. 314*. 

Simhapura, a place, p. 228*, 233. 

Simhur = Simhapura, p. 339. 

Sirur Inscription, p. 94. 

Sind, Saka monarchy in it, 
p. 361. 
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Sirur=SrIpura, r* 88, 339. 

Siyadoni Stone Inscription, 

p. 212. 

SomanStha (Pattana) p,23; Soma- 
nStha P. inscription, p. 178, 202, 
250, 260; as Somanatha, p, 391. 
^narl Tope, near Bhilsa, p. 411. 
Sorp8ra(g)ka,=Sopara, near Bas- 
sein, p. 23f, 62, 380. See Soup- 
para, Supara and Surparaka. 
Souppara = Modern Supara; = Skr. 
Sorparaka of Inscriptions and 
Pur8nas; mentioned in Peri- 
plus, p. 59. See also under Su- 
para,and Surparaga,Sorparaga. 
South Arcot Inscriptions, p. 279. 
Southern Maratha Country, p. 4. 
Sresthagiri, Mt, p. 25. 

Sribhavana, a place not yet iden- I 
tided, p. 91. i 

Srinagara, Yadava capital, p 137; j 
193*. I 

Sri Saila, containing the famous ! 

Mallikarjuna temple; in Kar- j 
• nul Dist., Madras Presidency, j 
p. 86n3. 

Srivardhana, town, captured by 
Bhillama V, p. 194*. 

Sudarsana Lake, near Junagad; 
Sudarsana Lake Inscriptions, 

p. 200-202. 

Sugandhavarti = Saundatti in 
Belgaum Dist.; p. 205. 

Sumatra, Island, called “Lesser 
Java” by Mahomedans, p. 359. 
Sunthavadaka, a village, p. 251f. 
253*, 255. 

Supara, Asoka Edict there; p.21f; { 
Supara coin, p. 31n; Supara 
stupa, p-31. See also Sorparaga 
Rud Souppara, Surparaka. 


I Surastra,= Southern Kathiawad, 

I p. 12n2, 25n2, 39nl, 41f, 178, 
228*, 409. 

Surastra coins, p. 214f, 222. 
Surpa(a)raka, = Modern Sopara 
near Bassein, p. 17; Capital of 
North Konkan, p. 18; See also 
Sorparaga and Souppara. 
Surlham or Sarathaum or Ara- 
tham, a place ?, p. 251. 
Suvarnadvipa, = Sumatra; men- 
tioned in Ramayana; p. 360. 
Suvarnamukha, a place, p. 24. 

T 

j Tagara, an early famous town, 
existing in Andhrabhrtya and 
. Calukya times, p. 169 ; to be 
identified with Dharur or 
Devagiri or Junnar ? p. 58ff ; 
an inland town ; merchandise 
from it exported to the West ; 
its distance from Paithan acc. 
to PeripluB ; mentioned in 
grants, p. 58. 

Tagarapuravaradhisvara, p. 169. 
Tagaresvarabhubhrt, p. 169n2. 
Tagoung, a place, some 200 miles 
above Mandalay, p. 363; a note 
on the figured bricks found 
there, pp. 363-365; the letters on 
the bricks resemble N. Indian 
characters, p. 364. 

Tailangas, p. 150, 159, 149. See 
also Trikalingas. 
Talapururhsaka, a village in 
Nagapura-Nandivardhana, p. 
293, 300,* 305, 307 &nl, 316,* 
317, 298, 311. 

Tambapanni or Ceylon, p. 21. 
Tanjal = Tanjapura = Tanjavur 
= Tanjore, p. 279 ; Capital of 
Cola princes, ibid. 
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Tanjore, p. 16. . See also Tanjal, 
above. 

Tapi (river), p. 6, 24, 138, 152, 373. 
Tapl-T^ita-Desa, p. 6. 

Tara, Temple of Tara in Java = 
Chandi Kali Bening, p. 357. I 
Ta-Tlisin=Daksina ( q. v. ), p. 5. 
Tavsi, a village near Karhad, ! 

p. 280. I 

Telugu Districts, as probable > 
place of sacrificial Ritual ! 
writers, p. 83. ! 

Tenna, a village in the Lata ; 
country = Tena in Navasari | 
Diet, in Baroda State, p. 98, 
318, 321, 324,"= 333. 

Tera va taka, =Terava van, a vil- 
lage ( in Ratnagiri Dist. ), 
p. 126f. 

Teur or Tevur, see under Tri- 
pura. 

Thana Plates { copperplate grant, 
grants), pp. 160ff. 

Tiliv^aJU, ' in Dharwar Dist., p. 

278 TT- Inscription, p. 151. 
Tiravftda, a capital of Gandara- 
ditya Kolhapur Silahara k., 

- p. 172. 

Tirukkalukkuraram Inscriptions; 
T. in Chingleput Dist., Madras 
Presidency, p. 278f . 

Titur, a village near Karhad, 
p. 280. 

Tolajaka, a village in Gujarath, 
p. 328,'' p. 334. 

Trailokyesvara Temple, at Patta- 
dakal, p. 80. 

Trikalihgas, = Tailahgas, p. 149. 

Tripura, = Tevur, near Jabbal- 
pore, capital of Cedis, p. 65, 68, 
114, 128, 151, 339, 341. 


Trirasmi Mount, in Govardhana 
Dist., p. 23. 

Tudaka Country, p. 80. 
Tuhgabhadra, p. 91f ; pp. 115-118. 

U 

Udrapadraka, a village, p. 242. 
Ujjayini, p. 40f, 53, 86, 203, 409; 
see also Ozene. 

Ulavi, a town invested by Kala- 
curies, p. 131. 

Umbara, a village in the Lata 
country, = Modern Bagumhra, 
p. 318, 321, 328", 334. 

Utkala,= Modern Ganjam; p. 17; 

= Orissa, p. 143. 

Utfcarapatha, p. 272", 273, 425", 
427. 

Y 

Vaidarbha, mentioned by Patan- 
jali, p. 14; = Berar, p. 18. See 
also Vidarbha. 

Vaijayanti, in N. Kanara, men- 
tioned in Kadamba Inscrip- 
tion, p. 59; =Buzantion of Peri- 
plus ; = doubtfully Vijaya- 
durga, p. 60 ; = Modern Bana- 
vasi, p. 60, 62. 

Valabhl, a capital in Hwan 
Thsang’s time, p. 223, 226; 228; 
a Buddhistic seal found at V., 
p. 365. 

Valavata, = Modern Valavda, a 
capital of Gandaraditya Kolha- 
pur Silahara k., p. 172 . 

Valisa, a village, p. 324,* 333. 
Valuraka, a place =Karla? p. 25; 

61. 

Vanavasi, p. 19, 68, 210. See also 
BanavasI and Vaijayanti. 
Vahga, p. 120. 

Vani-Dindori Grant of Govinda 
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II r, Ras. king, p. 87n2, 89, 
90 & n 1, 91n2, 92, 189f. 

VaradS, River, p. 22. 
Viradapallika, a village ( in 
Gujarafch ? ), p. 324,* 333. 
Varanda R., = modern Wand 
Kharee, p. 251. 253,* 255. 
VSranera, a place, p, 253,* 255. 
V&nanauvana, p. 426n. 

Vat&pipura, = modern Badami, 
p. 67, 79. 

Vathiyuna, a village, p.324,* 333. 
Vat^ci, a village, p. 346,* 351. 

See also Battoci and Badaci. 
Vattakasatkkaksetra, name of a 
field ? p. 228*, 233. 

Vellore Incription, p. 279, 

Vengi,= province between Lower 
Krsna and Godavari, p. 73, I 
115,117. I 

Veraval Inscription, (Col. Tod’s), ! 
p. 388f, 398f. ! 

( Bhagavanlal’s ), p. 388. 1 

Vengurla, p. 211. 

Vetasvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Vetravatl R ,=Betva, p. 17. 
Vidarbha, p. 6 ;=Berar, the oldest ; 
Aryan Settlement in South, | 
p. 7f; p. 15, 17, 22, 25. See ; 
also Vaidarbha. j 

Vidisa, capital of Dasfiriia (q. v.); ! 
mentioned by Kalid&sa, p. 17 ; | 
=:Bhil6ii, p. 22, 409. j 

Vijayadurga, p. 60. i 

Vijayanagara Territory ; its ex- | 
tent, p. 211. I 


Vijaya-Revatidvipa, same as 
Revatidvipa ( q. v. ), p. 270. 

Vindhya, the Southern boundary 
of Aryan settlements, p. 7 ; 
12, 17, 321,* 325,* 329 ; 

countries S. of Vindhya not 
formerly known to Indian 
Aryans, p. 15. 

Vindhya vat Mt., p. 25. 

Vinchlyakaksetra, name of a 
field, p. 228.* 

Vinhalasatkka, name of a well, 
p. 228,* 233. 

W 

Walner, = Varanera mentioned in 

. the Gujarath grant, p. 251. 

Wardha grant or plates, p. 89, 
90, 95, 97ff, 103, 319ff. 

( plates ), p. 85 & nl, 87, 104, 

318. 

V 

Yasovarmapura, a place ; Y. 
Vihara, p. 426 & n ; 427 & n. 

Yavadvlpa,= Java, p. 359f ; men- 
tioned in Ramayana, p. 360. 

Yepoti ( Chinese ), = Skr. Yava- 
dvlpa ( q. V. ) = Java, p. 359. 

Yerla, a river in Karhad Disk, = 
Vanna in Kanhavannfi, p. 280. 

Yevur Tablet, p. 65, 67, 81, 109. 

Yodhavaka a village, p. 226,239f. 

Z 

Zoro Jongran, a place in Javay 
a temple there, p. 357. 


Besides the usual geographical and other abbreviations ( such as B. driver, 
Mt. - Mount or Mountain, K. = King &o. ), other abbreviations used are 
E. Ca. = Early CSlukya, L. Ca. = Later Calukya. Bas. = Bastrakn^a. The 
asterisk* shows that the word occurs in Sanskrit text. 
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A 

Agastya, (sage) his hermitage; 
his crossing the Vindhya, p. 7f; 
106*nl; 124 & n2. 

Agni, god, p. 69, 279$ his child is 
gold, p. 325*, 333. 

Agnistoma, (sacrifice), p. 346*,351. 

Agnihotra, p. 253*. 255, 324*, 
329* 333. 

Atri, son of Brahmadeva, p. 321*, 
325*, 330. 

Anubandha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5, 232. 

Aniruddha, (son of Pradyumna', 
p. 193*. 

Anivartakanivartayitr, a title, p. 


Artha, p. 227*-, (used in double 
sense ). 

Artha, in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 
378. 

Arthavibhaga, division of things 
(Buddhist Philosophy), p. 353*, 
355. 

Arha, as araha in Pali, p. 369. 

Arhat, Jina, p. 172. 

Avanijanasraya, a title, p. 77. 

Avici, a Buddhistic hell, p. 375. 

Asvamedha, sacrifice, p. 272*, 773 

Ahiraia,(the mythological serpent 
Se^), p. 282*, 287; 299*, 302, 
313*. 

A 


77. 

Annasattra, p. 372. 

Anuraga, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n5; 284* 290 & 
n2; 300*, 304; 315*. 

Andbaka, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Apanyatara, free carriage across 
(a river), p. 377. 

Aptoryftma, ( sacrifice ), p. 161. 

Appay or Appayya as ending in 
ttie names of Tailahga or 
Southern Brahmans, p. 298, 311. 

Awl>avla% p. 28. 

Arjmia, the Pind-ava Prince; 
mentioned by PaninI, p. 16, 26, 
142. 

Arjuna, sen Giuhadh^a n donee, 
p. 228*, 233. 


Akalitasamadarama, used in 
double sense, p. 283*, 289. 
Akasagahga, p. 345*, 349. 

' Agama, used in double sense, p. 

I 227, 234&n5, 232. 

I Ajivikas, sect of, p. 200. 

I Aditya, god, p. 69, IlOf, 270. 
Adityadeva, pupil of SripSda, 
composer of the Kalacuri grant 
p. 340, 347*, 852. 

Adesa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232n2. 

Amn&ta,=laid down authoritati- 
vely, p. 406, 4 8. 

Ayuktaka, p. 358. 

Ayudhajlvins, = professional 
soldiers, p. 408f. 
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(I) Ayuh, an ancient King,p.l91*. 

(II) Ayuh, (different from above), 
an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Arya, nietre, p. 356, 363. 

Avasatha (dha), p, 372; meaning 
of it, p. 373. 

Avasathadana, p. 373. 

Indu,=moon, born of Atri,p. 191; 
321* 326* 330. 

I 

Indra, god, p. 66, 157, 282*, 287. 

story of. his transferring his 

sin to earth &c., p. 241n2. 

Indragupta, a Brahman (his son 
Viradeva adopted Buddhism), 
p. 425* 427. 

Indragnidatasa, p. 382. 


Upendravajra, metre, p. 356. 
Ubhato,=Ubhayato, p. 375. 
Ubhayatah, p, 375. 

Uru,=bulky, p. 404. 

Urvldhara, used in double sense, 
| - p. 344* 348&n. 

Usana, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

V 

Uru, (at the end of a compound), 
p. 404. 

R 

Bsiyappa, a Brahman donee, p. 
293, 307. 

E 

Ekadesl anvaya, p. 408. 


I I 

Isanasiva, name of a Saiva asetic, I 
p, 285*, 292. ■ i 

Isvara, (god), p. 172. i 

Isvaragrha, = Temple of Siva I 
(with reference to Ellora ; 
Kailasa Temple), p. 281*, 287, ■ 
299* 302, 313*. I 

U ! 

Udaya, used in double sense, p. ! 
227*,232 &n6. | 

TJdisa, for uddisya ( Pali, Ud- i 

desetva ), p. 368. 

Udicipatha, p. 426*, 428. 

Udras, a people conquered by ^ 
Sahadeva, p. 16. 

UpajanitvS, ( for Upajanya), p. | 
369. 

Upayukta = Employees, p. 284* 
291. 

Upaya,= means ( three, in Bud- 
dhist sense ), p. 353*, 354&nl. 

irpendra,=Visnu, p. 227, 2.30 & 
n3; 321, 324* 325*, 328f, 332. 


Ka, ( skr. affix), the original of 
the vernacular ending a, p.339. 

Eantaka, used in double sense, p. 
322,* 327*, 331. 

Kata, = Katya Sakha, p. 293, 
300*, 305. 

Kam,=head, 321,* 325,* 329. 

Kambalabarhi, an ancient K.j 
p. 192. 

Kamsa, p. 197, 321*, 325*, 329. 

Kampa, used in double sense, 
p. 284,* 290 &n2, 300,* & 304 
&n2, 315.* 

Kara, used in double sense, p. 232 
and n7. 

Karagraha, used in double sense; 
p. 284,* 290 &n2, 300*, p. 304, 
& n2, 315*. 

Karambhi, an ancient K„ p. 192*. 

Karkasvamin, a grantee of E. G. 
times, p. 83. 

Karkasvamin, the writer of that 
name probably to be referred to 
E C. times; ibid. 
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A 

Agastya, (sage) his hermitage; 
his crossing the Vindhya, p. 7f; 
106*nl; 124 & n2. 

Agni, god, p. 69, 279$ his child is 
gold, p. 325*, 333. 

Agnistoma, (sacrifice), p. 346*,351. 

Agnihotra, p. 253*. 255, 324*, 
329* 333. 

Atri, son of Brahmadeva, p. 321*, 
325*, 330. 

Anubandha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5, 232. 

Aniruddha, (son of Pradyumna', 
p. 193*. 

Anivartakanivartayitr, a title, p. 


Artha, p. 227*-, (used in double 
sense ). 

Artha, in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 
378. 

Arthavibhaga, division of things 
(Buddhist Philosophy), p. 353*, 
355. 

Arha, as araha in Pali, p. 369. 

Arhat, Jina, p. 172. 

Avanijanasraya, a title, p. 77. 

Avici, a Buddhistic hell, p. 375. 

Asvamedha, sacrifice, p. 272*, 773 

Ahiraia,(the mythological serpent 
Se^), p. 282*, 287; 299*, 302, 
313*. 

A 


77. 

Annasattra, p. 372. 

Anuraga, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n5; 284* 290 & 
n2; 300*, 304; 315*. 

Andbaka, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Apanyatara, free carriage across 
(a river), p. 377. 

Aptoryftma, ( sacrifice ), p. 161. 

Appay or Appayya as ending in 
ttie names of Tailahga or 
Southern Brahmans, p. 298, 311. 

Awl>avla% p. 28. 

Arjmia, the Pind-ava Prince; 
mentioned by PaninI, p. 16, 26, 
142. 

Arjuna, sen Giuhadh^a n donee, 
p. 228*, 233. 


Akalitasamadarama, used in 
double sense, p. 283*, 289. 
Akasagahga, p. 345*, 349. 

' Agama, used in double sense, p. 

I 227, 234&n5, 232. 

I Ajivikas, sect of, p. 200. 

I Aditya, god, p. 69, IlOf, 270. 
Adityadeva, pupil of SripSda, 
composer of the Kalacuri grant 
p. 340, 347*, 852. 

Adesa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232n2. 

Amn&ta,=laid down authoritati- 
vely, p. 406, 4 8. 

Ayuktaka, p. 358. 

Ayudhajlvins, = professional 
soldiers, p. 408f. 
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be referred to Early Calukya 
times, p. 83. 

Ealtabha, a legendary demon, p. | 
283* 289, 299* 303, 314*. 
KailSea, p. 281* 287, 294, 299, 
302, 308, 313* 322* 326* 330, 
345* 349, 426*, 428. 
Krathakunti, an ancient E., p. 
192*. 

Erostr, an ancient E., p. 192^. 

Ks 

Esatriya, p. 344* 345*, 347*. 
350f, 387. 

Es&ntya, saurabhyasampannah, 
for Es&ntisau°, p. 369. 

Kh 

Ebajjana,= Modern Khajana = 
marshy land, p. 74. 

G 

Gaganasiva, pupil of IsanaMva, 
an ascetic, a grantee, p.275, 285*, 
292. 

Gf^hga, p. 229, 345*, 350. 

Gana, a corporate community 
with common property, p. 407f. 
Ganagalap&sa, 346*, 350. 

Ganapati, on a seal, p. 306n2. 
Ganasthiti, existence or forma- 
tionas a Gana (of the M&lavas) 
p. 407f. 

Gandamartanda, God, p. 279, 
284* 291. ' 

Gatesu.s: Elapsed as used with 
Saka years and afterwards drop- 
ped, p. 189, 265. 

GAndharva, p. 402. 

Garuda, p. 169. 

Gargasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 
Gahga, used in a double sense, 
p. 283* 290&n, 300* 304&n2, 
314*. 


Gstha dialect, pp. 367ff. 
Gandhikas in Salivahana times, 
p. 57. 

Gavah,=:cows, daughters of the 
Sun, p. 325*, 333. 
Girija,=ParvatI, p. 280*. 285, 

298* 301, 312*. 

Guggula, ( its offerings ) p. 272*, 
73. 

I Guna, used in a double sense, 
p. 232, 284* 290. 

j Guna vrddhi, used in double sense, 

I p. 227*, 232&n3, 235. 

! Gunasahgah used in double 

j sense, p. 281* 286 n2, p. 299, 

! 301n2; 312*. 

j . Guru,=elder brother, p. 236. 

! Grhasthas, in Salivahana times, 
p. 57. 

Gopala, (God) p. 191*. 
Govardhana ( legendary moun- 
1 tain), p. 324* 328* 332. 
Gramapatis, p. 358. 

Gh 

Ghatam Earakah ( unsanskrit ) 
and Ghatasya E&rakah, p. 380. 
Ghata, flight of steps, p. 371. 
Ghalisa, a family name, p. 158. 
Ghalisasa, a family name, p.l58. 
Ghais&sa, a Ciip&van family 
name, p. 158, 173. 

& 

Catussalavasadha, p. 37 2f. 

Car, with locative, p. 3i80t 
Caraka, never used in its pri- 
mary and etymological seiyse, 
p. 379. 

Caraka = [ persons belonging to 
the ] Caraka l^khi, p. 380. 
Carakah, its special sense =: 
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Adhyayaii5rtham Vratacara- 
nSh — one observing a vow for 
the sake of study, p. 379. 

Gar ana, Vedic schools of Brah- 
mans, p. 24 ; bodies of students 
of each Veda or Sakha, p. 380. 

Caru, p. 243,* 244, 253,* 255, 
324,* 329,* 333. 

Caraka, p. 379. 

Calukyakula, p. 281,* 287. 

Calukyakulalarhkara, a title,p.77. 

Calukyavaihsa, p. 272,* 273, 322,* 
326,* 330. 

OShikyanvayamandallka, p. 141 
n2. 

Citpavana family names, p. 158. 

Citraratha, an ancient K., p. 192. 

Culuka, the hand hollowed, p.66. 

Caitya, p. 57, 412f. 

Godenti, for codayanti, p. 369. 

Gaurl, p. 306n2. 

eh 

Ghandoga Veda, p. 228,* 233. 

Ghandasa language, of Panini, 
p. 15. 

J 

Jage, ( in Pali ), p. 369. 

Jaghanyadela, ( used in double 
sense, (1) Lower part of the 
body and ( 2) Southern part of 
India), p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jahgamas, Lihgayat priests, 
p. 129, 131. 

Jajjaka, son of Sihaditya, a 
donee, p. 243*, 244. 

Jajiiagya, the writer of a grant, 
p. 244,* 245. 

Janamejaya, p. 20. 

Jannasvatnin, p. 83. 

Jamadagni, the father of Parasu- 
rama ( mythological ), p. 227. 


1 Jalasamadhi, p. 116. 
j Jahnavl, p. 226. 

I Jaihka, a Donor, p. 244,* 245. 
j Jana, a vernacular word treated 
I as a Skr. word from v/ Jan ? p. 
j 140n. 

i Jinas, p. 353,* 355. 

I JihvSmulIya, its symbol in in- 
scriptions, p. 248 & n. 

Jimuta, an ancient K., p. 192.* 
JimutavShana, son of Jlmuta- 
ketu, a Vidyadhara (Demi-god) 
p. 169 ; legendary founder of 
I the Silaharas, p. 208 ; originally 
; a Bodhisattva, mentioned in 
Buddhistic works, p. 209. 

I Josls= Modern Astrologers, the 
language of their Patrikas, 
i p. 368. 

1 Jyamaya, an ancient K., p. 192.* 
Jyotis, an ancient king, p. 191.* 

T 

I Tatini, = the celestial river, p. 

I 345,* 349. 
i Tadaga, a bank, p. 371. 

I Tatpurusa ( Dative ), p. 378 ; one 
j of the most difficult of com- 
I pounds ; ibid. 

; Tatpurusa ( Genitive ), p. 382*. 

; Tathagata, p. 364. 
j Tapana. the Sun, p. 426,* 428' 

^ Tamahprasara, used in double 
I sense, p. 426,* 427f. 

Tara, = crossing, p. 376f. 
Tarapanya,=the fare of a ferry 
boat, p. 377. 

Taruma (kha)nda,--itB transcript 
and translation as occurring 
in an Inscription, p, 400. 
Tarkakaundinya Nyaya, p. 241 
n2. 
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TavSna, an unsanskrit title of 
an official in Java, = ‘Dessdhya- 
ksa’, P.353,* 354 & n3 ; 355f, 
358. 

Tsjika, a branch of Astrology, 
borrowed first from Arabs, p. 77. 

T&jikas,= Arabs, p. 77. 

TSmprapatra, [ = Copperplate ], 
p. 246. 

Tara, a Buddhistic deity, p. 213. 

Tilottama, p. 343, 345,* 350. 

Tlrisa, an unsanskrit title of an 
official in Java, p. 353,* 354, 

& n3 ; =Desadhyaksa, p. 356, j 
358. 

Tlrtha,=a flight of steps, p. 371. 

Tuhga, as the family epithet of i 
the Rastrakutas, p. 276. 

Turuskas, = Mahomedans, p. 211 , ; 

Tejas, used in double sense, I 
p. 283.* 288 & n3, 299,* 303 & ' 
n2, 314*. ^ j 

Tripuravijayin, (=Siva), p. 280,* : 
285, 298,* 301, 312. 

Trivikramabhatta, son of Nema- | 
fiitya, the writer of a Grant, | 
p. 324, 329, 333. i 

Trivadi ? as family name, p. 158. ; 

TvacamEmsam, p. 374. 

D 

Banda, used in double sense, 
p! 322,* 326, 331. 

DandanSyaka, = mimster of 
war, p. 125, 341. 

Batta, = Dinna (Pali) p. 367. 

Bara, = little, p. 404. 

Barabhaskaraja, ( its trans. as 
occurring in an Inscription), p. 
403f. 

(I) Basaratha, (father of Rama);no 
allusion to him in Panini and 


Patanjali and Amarasimha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Basaratha ( of the Yadu 
race ) p. 192*. 

Dasarha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Basyus, p. 10. 

Dana, in double sense, p. 254nl. ^ 

Dasasvamin, p. 83. 

Dillpa, p. 283* 289. 

Divirapati Skandabhata, son of 
Divirpati Vasabhata, an En- 
graver of a grant, p. 228,* 234. 

Dirghavalabhlni, (as occurring in 
an Inscription), its trans. p.400f. 

Deddaka, son of Saihkara, the 
engraver of a Valabhl grant, 
p. 244,* 245. 

Devaksetra, an ancient K.,p. 192*. 

Devagana, a sect of the Mula 
Saihgha (Digambara Jain),p.82.' 

Devaraldhusa, an ancient K., 
p. 192*. 

Be varaja, an ancient K., p. 192*; 

Devasvamin, a grantee of E. C. 
times p. 83; another of the same 
name, ibid ; the writer of that 
name to be referred to E. C. 
times, ibid. 

Bevanaih piye hevamaha, as 
written on the Ganjam Rock 
Inscription, p. 424. 

Devi, as title of a queen and not 
of a mistress, p. 343. 

Desadhyaksas, authorities of the 
country, p- 353,* 354, 356- 

Daitya, p. 281,* 286., 299, 301, 
312*. 

Doeaprakopavisamaprakrti, urad 
in double sense, p. 282,* 288 & 
n3, 299,* 303 & n2, 314*. 
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Dvandva compound, p. 374, 378, 

Dh 

DhakkS, a drum, sign of para- 
mount power, p. 79. 

Dhanurveda, p. 227*, 232. 
Dhanvantari, physician of gods, 
p. 426*, 428. 

DharanI, Earth, p. 375. 
Dhanyakasrenis, = corn-dealers in 
SAtavShana times; their guilds, 
p. 57. 

DharinI, the chief queen in Mala- 
•vikAgnimitra, p. 343. 
Dhamagupta, = Dharmagupta, a 
donor, his name found on 
Kolhapur remains, p, 412. 
Dharmasastra, p. 370. 

Dharmasetu, p. 285*, 292, 300*, 
301, 316* 317. 

DharmAtraaia,=Yudhisthira, p. 

300*, 305, 315* 317. 
DharmAtman, its meaning, p.381f; 
not a Buddhistic technical 
terra, p. 382. 

Dhroihvattha, 346*, 350. 

N 

Naksatras, p. 399. 

Naghu(hu)sa, an ancient king, 
p. 191*, 243*, 245. See also 
Nahusa. 

Nandin, the bull of Siva, p. 129. 
NandisvAmin. a grantee of E. C. 
times, p. 83. 

NabhAga, an ancient King-,!)- 26. 
Navaratha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 
Nala, an ancient K. p. 346*, 350. 
Nahusa, an ancient K.p. 26, 346", 
350. See also Naghusa- 
NAgammasvAmin, a grantee of 
E. C. times, p. 83. 

I NArAyana (God), p. 67, 27, 273." 

. 58 1 R. G. Bhandarkar’s W orks, I 


II NArAyana, son of Govinda, 
a donee in a grant, p. 247. 

III NArAyana, as Rao^'a ( the 
anonymous writer of grants ); 
as RAmacandra, p. 347,* 351, 
352*. 

NarAyanabali ceremony, p. 68. 
Naligera,=Skr. Narlkela, p. 381, 
383. 

NAvA, Pali form of Skr. Nau, 
p. 376. 

NavA-punyatara-kara, it.s mean- 
ing, p. 373, 376. 

NigamasabhA, = Town Corpora- 
tion, p. 61. 

Nibandhas, began to be written 
in Later Ca. and Kalacuri 
periods, p. 133. 

Niyuktaka, p. 358. 

Nirlksatha ( Pali ), p. ' 69. 
Nivartana, a measure ; its defini- 
tion, p. 340 &n ; 346,* 351. 
Nivrtti, an ancient K., p. 192*. 
Nihsahga, used in two senses, 
p. 345;'^ 349. 

Nupuras, p. 322," 326,* 330. 

Nrga, an ancient king, p. 243,* 
245. 

Nrsahku, an ancient king, p. 192. 
Nrsiihha, in double sense, p.321,* 
325,* 329. 

Naigama,=a body of merchants 
trading with foreign countries, 
p. 407, 57. 

Nau, as Nava, p. 376. 

NyAya, a principle, p. 241n2. 

P 

Paksaksaya, used in double sense, 
p. 323,* 327,* 331f. 

Pankura, an unsanskrit title ol 
ill. ] 
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an official in Java, called 
“Desadhyaksa”, p. 353,* 354 & 
n3, 355f. 358. 

Pangoran, a title applied to sons 
and daughters of Javanese 
sovereigns, p. 358. See also 
Pahkura. 

Pancamahapatakas, p. 253,* 255, 
285,* 292, 300,* 305, 316,* 317. 

Pancamahapatakasamaya, five 
cardinal Sins, p. 243*, 244. 

Pancamahayajna, p. 253*, 255. 

Pancamahasabda, p. 252*, 254. 

Pancasabda, p. 196.* 

Pancanga, Hindu Almanac, p. 
267: its statement about found- 
ers of different Eras, p. ibid. 

Patavardhana, ( as family name ) 
p. 158. 

Pattabandha, = Coronation cere- 
mony, p. 320, 328*. 

Pattabandhotsava, p. 324*, 329*, 
332. 

Panya,= price, p. 377f. 

Pattaka, a square measure, p. i 
228*, 233n4. 

Patrikas, ( = Horoscopes ); tbeir ; 
language presenting a mixture j 
of correct and incorrect San- ' 
skrit and Vernacular, p. 368. | 

Pant, = a Marathi honorific suffix ; 

p. 182. 

Payodhara, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Parapratyaya, p. 227*, ( double 
sense. ) 

Paramamahesvara, as epithet of 
Valabhl ruling kings p. 237. 

ParasurSma, ( mythologial ), p. 
324'', 328, 332; See also Rama 

(II). 


Parajit, an ancient E., p. 192*. 
Parasara, p. 347*, 351. 
Paripuritasab, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286 &nl, 298,* 
301 & nl, 312*. 

Parimalita, used in a double 
sense, p. 283,* 290 & n, 300,* 
304 & n2, 314*. 

'^Parivraja,=to wander, p. 379. 
Parisads, = Vedic Brahmanic 
schools, p. 24. 

Parsad, = (1) a congregation, p. 
379 ; (2) learned leaders of a 
Sakha, p. 380, 381, 383. 

Pallava, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n, 300, 304 & nl, 
314*. 

Pahlavas, 39nl ; adopt Buddhism, 

I p. 57. 

i Panavika, p. 346,* 350. 

I Padavarta, a square measure, 

I p. 228,* 233n2. 

Palidbvaja, a sign of paramount 
power, p. 79. 

Parvatl, p. 343, 345,* 350 *, shewn 
riding on a lion on a seal, 
306n2. 

Pindapata, ( Buddhist term ), ex- 
plained, p. 240n. 

Pinakapani,= Siva, p. 282,* 288, 
299,* 303, 313*. 

Pinakin (Siva), p. 283,* 289, 299,* 
303, 314*. 

Pundras, as progeny of Visva- 
mitra ; living in South, p. 11. 

Punya, p. 378. 

Pura, as ending in names of 
places, =“ur,” “ura” or “a” in 
Vernacular, p. 339 ; 88. 
Puranaparajranah, p. 192*. 
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Puranapurusa, = Krsna ( god ), 
p. 281*. 286 ; 299, 301, 312*. 

Purusottama, = Visnu, p. 191,* 
326* ; used in a double sense, 
p. 284,* 290, 300,* 304, 315*. 

Puruhotra, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Pururavas, p. 191*. 

Pulindas, a people on the | 
Narmada, p. 6; progeny of 
Visvamitra ; living in South *, 
p. 11 ; as referred to in Puranas, 
ibid, p. 18. 

Puritasah, used in double sense, 
p. 426,* 427f 

Purvaparajalanidhi, Eastern and 
Western oceans, p. 284*, 290, 
300*, 304, 314*. 

Pusan, = Sun. p. 426*, 428. 

Prthusravas, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Prthivivallabha, a title, p. 77. 

Prakrti, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

Pranava,— sacred syllable “Om’ , 
p. 131. 

Pratapa, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n ; 300*, 304n2, 
314*. 

Pratiksatra, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Pratibahu, son of Vajra, an 
ancient king, p. 193*. 

Pratisraya, a place where tra- 
vellers put up and are fed 
without charge, p. 372. 

Pratisrayadana, p. 373. 

Pratltyotpida, ( Buddhist term ), 
p. 355 d2. 

Pratyaya, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

f*radyuTnna,(8on of Krsna), p.l93 


Prabhakarabhatta, son of Ranapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee 
p. 318, 328*. 

Prabhakarasvamin, a grantee of 
E.C.K., p. 83. 

Prayojana, (doble sensed p. 227*. 
Pravartmane, as used with Saka 
years and afterwards dropped, 
p. 189. 

Praptaprabha, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 427f. 

B 

Ba, Skr. always written as va 
in a grant, p. 340. 

Barisa for varsa, ( Pali, vassa, ) 
p. 368. 

Balarama, brother of Krsna (god), 
p. 230n3. 

Bali, p. 243,* 244, 253,* 255 ; 
as ( Vali ), p. 283,* 289, 324,* 
329,* 333. 

Bali in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 
Balimandala,used in double sense* 
p. 321,* 325,* 329. 

Bahufcitha, used in double sense, 
p. 227. 

Bahuvrihi ( compound ), p. 339, 
381, 401, 403. 

Bahvrca,= Rgveda, p. 253," 255. 
Bara for Dvara ( Pali ), p. 367f. 
Barasaka for Varsika, ( Pali 
Vassika ), p. 368. 

Balamma Thakkura, a grantee, 
p. 272,* 273. 

Biruda,= a title, p. 161. 

Budha, son of Indu, p. 191*. 
Buddha, p. 172. 

Brhaspati, preceptor of gods, p. 
229n5. 

Be = Pali Dve or Duve, p. 367. 
Bpdhi (tree ) p. 425 f, 427f*, 
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Brahmadeva, p. 66. 

Brahmavipa, p. 343, 346*, 350. 

Brahma, worshipped in Early 
. Calukya times, 83; p. 79, 334. 

[Brajhraana Araghara, p. 243*, 
244. 

Brahmanapayah, as a compound 
for Brahmanaya payah. wrong, 
p. 378. 

6h 

Bhagiratha, an ancient K.,p. 346*, 
350. 

Bhajamana, an ancient K.p.l92.* 

Bhata, a ( Valabhl ) honorific 
sutfix, p. 182; a (general) hono- 
rific suffix, ibid. 

Bhatta Narayana, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a donee, p. 253*, 255. 

Bhattaraka® ( in Nasik Inscrip- 

. tion) p. 383. 

Bhadrayaniyas, a sect of Buddhist 
priests, p. 25 f, 26n. 

Bharata, an ancient K. p. 346*, 
350. 

Bharatakala, = arts of Bharata 
( music &:c ) p. 346*, 350. 

Bhallasvamin, a grantee, p, 83. 

Bhavani ( Parvati ) p. 322*, 326*, 
330. 

Bharadvaja, a sage, p. 8. 

Bharadvajagotra, p. 228, 233*, 
293, 300,* 305, 307, 315*, 317. 

Bharadvajiyas, mentioned by Pa- 
tanjali, p. 14. 

Bhasa of Panini, p. 15. 

Bhiksus, p. 57; their mode of life; 
ibid; their clothing ceremony; 
ibid; p. 353*, 354. 

Bhlmaratha,an ancient K.,p.l92* 

Bhimasena, ( Pandava ) p. 26. 

Bhisma, ( of Kuru race), p, 142. 


BhudaksinS, p. 353*, 355. 

Bhumicchidranyaya; its meaning 
explained, p. 241n2. 

M 

I Mahkasvamin, son of Guhadhya 
a Brahman donee, p. 228*, 233. 

Mandala, p. 323*, 327*, 331. 

Mandalika, a.prince;p. 202. 

Madana, p. 280*, 282*, 285. 288, 

! 298*, 299* 301, 303, 312, 313, 

I 323, 327*, 331, 334. 

Madhu, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Madhu, a legendary demon, p. 
283* 289, 299*, 303; 314*, 

I Madhyadesa used in double 
sense, (1) middle part of the 
body, ( 2 ) country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya, p. 
322*, 326*, 330. 

Manapa, ( Pali ), p. 369, 

Manu, p. 227*, 231, 283*, 289; his 
race, p. llOf. 

Manonyavadhavah ( "vapusah ), 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 402f, 

Manobhava, = Madana, p. 300*, 
305,315*, 317. 

Mandara, Mt, p. 426*. 428. 

Marutta, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Mahapradhana,= Viceroy, p: 211. 

Mahabodhi, p. 426*, 427. 

M ahamandales vara, = a depend- 
ent prince, p, 125f, 169, 153n3, 
128, 173. 

Mahamahavarunltithi, p.276&:nl. 

Mahayana, =the great Vehiole, 
353*, 354. 

MahalaksmI, the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur Silaharas^ p. 174. 

MahalaksmHabdha-vara-prasa* 
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da, a title of Kolhapur Sila- 
hSras, p. 174. 

MahSJaya, a deity, p. 164. 
Mahalkaris, p. 223. 

MahavarunI Tithi, p. 276&nl. 
Mahasamanta, p. 145. 

Jdahasena, a deity, p. 210. 
MahfiSvara, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, p.83; 79. 

, p. 229, 230, 231, 240. 

Madadanda, Mada Pole, p. 346*, 
351. 

Matrs, ( group of deities ) p. 210. 

See also Sapta Matr. 

Madhava ( Hero of the Malatl- 
Madhava ) p. 401, 

MSdhyamdina School of Vajasena 
= White Yajurveda, p. 318. 
Manavya, a hero connected with 
the origin of the Calukya 
family, p. 67, 

Manavya, Gotra of the Calukyas, 
p. 109, 272#, 273; 210. 

Manavya race, p. 111, 
Mamalatdar, p. 223. 

Mayaya for Mayayah, p. 369. 
Mardalika, musical drum, p. 346* 
350. 

Malatl, ( Heroine of Malati- 
Madhava), p. 401. 

Malaye ( in Nasik Inscription ) 
p. 383. 

Malavika, heroine of Malavika- 
gnimitra, p. 343. 

Malavya=a man ruling over 
Malava &c., p. 409, 
Mahe8vara= Devotee of Mahe- 
svara 226f*, 228; 240, 242, 272*, 
273. See also Paramamahe- 
svara. 

Mudgala Gotra, p. 151. 


Munlndra,= Buddha, p. 425, 427.* 
Munsiffs, p. 223. 

Murari, ( =Visnu ), p. 192, 280,* 
285; 298,* 301;: 312*. 

Murari, ( Krsna, as progenitor of 
Yadavas ), p. 197*. 

Mutibas, as progeny of Visva- 
mitra, p. 11. 

Meru, 332,344,* 347. 

Maitrayanlya, Sakha, p. 243*; 
244, 393. 

Moksa Bhosyati, for Mokso : Bha- 
visyati, p, 369. 

Mleochas,=SakaB, p. 177. 

Y 

Yainasvamin, a grantee, p. 83, 
Yadu, an ancient king, p. 192*, 
197*. 

Yadu, race, p. 85. 

Yaduvamsa, born of moon, p. 
281*, 286, 299 301&n2, 312*, 
321*, 326*, 330. 

Yama, the Chastiser god, p. 344*, 
348. 

Y amalapatra, = a treaty of alli- 
ance p. 153n3, 

Yayati, an ancient king., p. 26, 
192*. 

Yavanas, or Bactrian Greeks, p. 

33; adopt Buddhism, p..57, 
Yasam, (in Pali) p. 869. 

Yasam, and Yasah both forms 
met with in Gatha 'writings, 

I p, 369. 

Yadavavarhsa, p. 193*. 

Yuktaka, = officer, p. 242, :^4*. 
291. 

Yudhislhira, ( Paudava>); 'men- 
tioned by Panini, p. I 65 267. 

Ye dhama hetupahava &c., 
( Buddhist formula )— Its Pali 
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form rare; a unique Indian 
relic containing it ; reason of 
the prevalence of the Sanskrit 
form of— 364f ; significance of 
the formula; ibid, 

Yograstya, brother of CevSnan- 
vera, the engraver of some 
plates, p. 301,^ 305, 316,* 317. 

Yosyagma, engraver of a grant, 
p. 285.* 292. 

Yaugika sense, = etymological 
sense, p. 377. 

R 

Ilaksasas,=wild tribes, p. 10. 

Raksita, in Dative Tatpurusa, 
p. 378. 

Eaghu ( = Solar ) Race, p, 122, 

212 . 

Racane, to be probably read as 
Bhavane ( in an Inscription ), 
p. 403. 

(I) Rajasiihhah.for Ramabhadrah, 
the anonymous writer of grants, 
p. 356. 

(II) Ra3asirhha,= lion-like king, 
p. 353*, 355. 

(I) Rama, son of Dasaratha, p. 26, 
197*. 282, 288, 299*, 300*, 303, 
3:5, 314, 315*, 317. 

no allusion to him in Panini 

and Patanjali and Amarasimha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Rama,= Parasurama (q. v.), 
p. 26*, 283*, 289. 

(III) Rama, Balabhadra, p. 16. 

Ramatlrthaih carakah, Ramatir- 

thasya Carakah, ( incorrect 
and cofrect, respec. ), p. 380. 

Rftmabhadra, anonymous writer 
of deeds, p. 285*, 292, 301*, 
305, 316*, 317, 325*, 329* 333. 


Rao, a Marathi honorific Suffix, 

p. 182. 

Ravana, p. 323*, 327*, 331. 

Rastrapatis, p. 358. 

Rahu, p. 243*, 244. 

Risiyappa, son of Bhailla, a 
Brahman dont e, p. 293, 300*, 
305, 307, 315ff. See also Rsi- 
yappa. 

Rukmakavaca, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Rudrasvamin, a grantee of Early 
Ca. times, p. 83. 

Rudha sense, = secondary and 
conventional sense, p. 377, 379. 

Reva, son of Madhava, writer of 
a grant, p. 247f, 253*, 256. 

RevasvamI Diksita, p. 83. 

Romancadi, horripilation and 
other eight conditions of 
women, p. 345*, 349 & nl. 

Raudra Dhanurbhanga, used in 
double sense p. 282*, 288 & n2, 
299*. 303, 314*. 

Laksmana ( of Ramayana fame ) 
p. 197* 300*, 305, 315*, 317. 

Laksmana Gotra, p. 318, 324*, 
328, 333f. 

LaksmI, ( goddess ), p. 231 & n2, 
252*, 254, 280*, 285, 298*, 301, 
j 312*, 321*, 325*, 329. 

Lagnanukulya, used in a double 
sense, p. 284*, 290n2, 300*, 304, 
315*. 

Langkara ( Javanese ), likely cor- 
ruption of Naihkara in Panam- 

karana, p. 538. 

Lavanga trees, p. 322*, 326*, 330, 

Lat, = a Pillar, p. 201. 

Lihga ( of Siva ), p. 129 ; pictured 
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on the Beal of the Deoli plates, 
p. 306n2. 

Lohasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 


Vaihsa, used in double sense, 
p. 426'', 428 & n. 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha ( q. v,), 
p. 193". 

Vajrasana, ( Buddhistic deity ), 
p. 425f", 427". 

V airasanabhavana, p. 426", 428. 
Vardhakas, carpenters in Sata- i 
vahana times, p. 57. ; 

Varman(a) as affix of Ksatriya I 
names, p. 354n2. 

Varsaratum, as accusative = 

“ for the rains ”, p, 375. 
Valabhi,= a room on the top 
of a palace, p. 401. 

Vali = Bali. (q. v.), p. 289.^ 

Vasa, — moving cause or impel- 
ling force, p. 407. 

Vasantatilaka metre, p. 356. 
Vasudeva, an ancient king | 
( father of Vasudevakrsna ), 
p. 192". 

Vajasaneyi, Madhyarhdina Sa* 
kha, p. 324", 333, 334. 

Vaji, p. 293", 300", 305, 307, 315", 
317. 

Vaji-Madhyamdina, p. 324", 328, 
333. 

VSpI, the name of a field ? p. 233. 
V5rhsika,= flute, p. 346", 350. 
Varuna Pasa, fetters of Varuna, 
p. 347", 351. 

Vftrunl Tithi, the auspicious 
MahavarunI Tithi, p. 276 &nl. 
Vikala, used in double sense, 
p. 323", 327", 331, 332. 

V ikfti, an ancient K. p. 192". 


Vigraha, used in double sense, 
p. 227", 232&nl. 

Vijayakataka, victorious army, 
p. 285", 291. 

Vi3ayaviksepa,= interruption in 
the race of victory, p. 252", 
254. 

Vidadhana, used in double sense, 
p. 227", 231n5, 232. 

Vidarbha, an ancient K. p. 192". 
Viduratha, an ancient K. p. 192". 
Vidusaka, (inMalavikagniraitra) 
p. 343. 

Vidyadhara, a Demigod, p. 169. 
Vidhana, used in a double sense, 
p. 227", 232&n3. 

Viniyuktaka, = persons holding 
commissions, p. 242. 

Vindhya, p. 243", 244. 

Virinca,= Brahma, p. 283", 89. 
Visvarupa, the son of Tvastr, p. 
241n2. 

Visvamitra, sage, cursing the 
progeny of his sons, p. 11. 
Visamaprakrti, used in double 
sense, p. 282", 288" &n3, 299", 
303, &n2, 314. 

Visnu, God, p. 68, 79, 128, 208, 
269, 323", 325". 327", 331, 333. 

worsnipped in Calukya 

times, p. 33. 

—his churning the oc.an,p. 87n4, 
Visnu, p. 359, (invoked in Java). 
Visnuvainsodbhava title of Later 
Yadava Kings, p. I55f. 

Visarga ( grammatical term ), p. 

248, 407. 

Viharas, p. 411. 

Viharavasatha, a pleasure house, 
p. 373. 

Viradeva, son of Indragupta, 
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belonguig to a Brahman family, 
and afterwards embracing N. 
Buddhism; a BudcQiist Saint, 
425*, 426*, 427f. 

VlranarSyanai ( God ) p. 322*, 
326*. 331. 

Vlra-Laksml,=the Soldier Lak- 
sml, (goddess), p.323*, 327*, 331. 
Vrjinivan, an ancient king, p. 
192*. 

Vrddhi, used in double sense, p. 
232; 

Vrsni, an ancient K. p. 192*. 
Vetala, king of Ghosts, p. 53. 
Vedas, ( four ) p. 233. 

VedavySsa Vyasa, p. 253*, 256. 

See also under Vyasa. 
Vedhas,= Brahma, 321*, 325*,329. 
Vaidyanatha Deva, a god, p. 
209. 

Vaisvadeva, p. 243*, 244. 
Vainika,=lute, p. 346*, 350. 
VaiWadeva, p. 253*, 255, 324*, 
329*, 333*. 

Vyasa, p.24», 244, 272*, 274; 325*, 
329, 333; 347* 351. 

Vyutpatti,= culture, p. 347*, 352. 
Vyoman, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

f 

S 

Saihbhu, p. 281*, 286; 298*, 301, 
312*. 

Sahkhacuda, a mythological ser- 
pent, p. 169^ 

Saka,*:Salivabana ( -Ni^a era ) 
p. 247. 

Sakann>&kala, p. 300*, 305, 315*, 
328. 

Sakanrpakala ; confounded with 
Sam vat era? p. 249. 

Sakuni, an ancient king, p.l92*. 


Sakti, power of genius, p. 347*, 
352. 

Saktidhara, = God Kartikeya; 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 
289&n, 299*, 303&n3, 314*. 

Sabaras, a people on the Tapl,p.6; 
wild tribe near Vindhya, p. 11; 
as progeny of Visvamitra, liv- 
ing in South, p. 111 . 

Sabdatantrapati,= master of Gra- 
mmar, p. 284*, 291; also used 
in a double sense, p. 291. 

Sametha, ( Pali ) for Samayata, 
p. 369. 

Sasabindu, an ancient, K. p.l92*. 

Sandilya, Gotra, p. 243*, 244. 

SSpaprasadaksama, its proper 
trans. as occurring in an Ins- 
cripticn, p. 400. 

SalinI Metre, p. 356. 

Sasanapaddhati, = charter, p.347*, 
352. 

Siri, for Sri, p. 369. 

Silaharakhya Vaihsa, p. 169n2*. 

Siva, p. 306n2; 335*, 436ff. 

Siva, in his terrific form worship- 
ped in Early Calukya times, 
p. 83. 

Siva, figured on the seal of Deoli 
plates, p. 293, 306. 

Siva, his figure on seal of Na- 
vasarl copperplates, p. 318. 

Siva, his temple at Ellora,p.294; 
308; reasons for identifying 
the temple with the KailS.sa 
Temple at Ellora, p. 308. 

iSiva, and his eight bodies, p.345*, 
349. 

Siva, (invoked in Java), p. 359. 

Siva, his hosts = Lihgayats, p. 

; 131. 
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on the Beal of the Deoli plates, 
p. 306n2. 

Lohasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 


Vaihsa, used in double sense, 
p. 426'', 428 & n. 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha ( q. v,), 
p. 193". 

Vajrasana, ( Buddhistic deity ), 
p. 425f", 427". 

V airasanabhavana, p. 426", 428. 
Vardhakas, carpenters in Sata- i 
vahana times, p. 57. ; 

Varman(a) as affix of Ksatriya I 
names, p. 354n2. 

Varsaratum, as accusative = 

“ for the rains ”, p, 375. 
Valabhi,= a room on the top 
of a palace, p. 401. 

Vali = Bali. (q. v.), p. 289.^ 

Vasa, — moving cause or impel- 
ling force, p. 407. 

Vasantatilaka metre, p. 356. 
Vasudeva, an ancient king | 
( father of Vasudevakrsna ), 
p. 192". 

Vajasaneyi, Madhyarhdina Sa* 
kha, p. 324", 333, 334. 

Vaji, p. 293", 300", 305, 307, 315", 
317. 

Vaji-Madhyamdina, p. 324", 328, 
333. 

VSpI, the name of a field ? p. 233. 
V5rhsika,= flute, p. 346", 350. 
Varuna Pasa, fetters of Varuna, 
p. 347", 351. 

Vftrunl Tithi, the auspicious 
MahavarunI Tithi, p. 276 &nl. 
Vikala, used in double sense, 
p. 323", 327", 331, 332. 

V ikfti, an ancient K. p. 192". 


Vigraha, used in double sense, 
p. 227", 232&nl. 

Vijayakataka, victorious army, 
p. 285", 291. 

Vi3ayaviksepa,= interruption in 
the race of victory, p. 252", 
254. 

Vidadhana, used in double sense, 
p. 227", 231n5, 232. 

Vidarbha, an ancient K. p. 192". 
Viduratha, an ancient K. p. 192". 
Vidusaka, (inMalavikagniraitra) 
p. 343. 

Vidyadhara, a Demigod, p. 169. 
Vidhana, used in a double sense, 
p. 227", 232&n3. 

Viniyuktaka, = persons holding 
commissions, p. 242. 

Vindhya, p. 243", 244. 

Virinca,= Brahma, p. 283", 89. 
Visvarupa, the son of Tvastr, p. 
241n2. 

Visvamitra, sage, cursing the 
progeny of his sons, p. 11. 
Visamaprakrti, used in double 
sense, p. 282", 288" &n3, 299", 
303, &n2, 314. 

Visnu, God, p. 68, 79, 128, 208, 
269, 323", 325". 327", 331, 333. 

worsnipped in Calukya 

times, p. 33. 

—his churning the oc.an,p. 87n4, 
Visnu, p. 359, (invoked in Java). 
Visnuvainsodbhava title of Later 
Yadava Kings, p. I55f. 

Visarga ( grammatical term ), p. 

248, 407. 

Viharas, p. 411. 

Viharavasatha, a pleasure house, 
p. 373. 

Viradeva, son of Indragupta, 
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Sahadeva, ( PSndava ) his con- 
quests, p. 16. 

Sahasrabhuja Sahasrarjuna, an 
ancient King, p. 283*, 289. 

Sahasrarjuna, the mythical hero 
to whom the Cedi Kalacuris 
trace their descent ; his story 
as given in the Mbh., p. 277. 

Satyaki, p. 299*, 302, 312*. 

Satyaki Branch ( of Yadu race ), 
p. 85. 

Satyakivargabhajah, as an epi- 
thet of the Rastrakutas, p. 276. 

Satvata, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Sadhu, used in double sense, 
p. 232 & n3. 

Sapeksa ( Compounds ), when al- 
lowed and when not, p. 379. 
408. 

Samanta, a subordinate prince or 
chief, p. 249. 

Samanika metre, p. 356. 

Salva, Salveya, p. 13. 

Siihhs, a Valabhl honorific 
suffix, p. 182. 

Siteyu, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Siddhas, p, 323*, 327*, 331. 

Siddhapabhatta, son of Vennapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee, 
p. 318, 324*, 333. 

Sugata pujayiturh for Sugatarh 
pujayituih, p. 369. 

Sugatasasana, the system of 
Sugata, p. 425*, 427. 

Sugriva, sending his followers in 
search of Sita, p. 7, 16. 

Sunisyati, ( Pali ), p. 369. 

Sunna, probably Prakrit of Skr. 
Sujiia, p. 353*; 355nl. 

Subahu, an ancient king, p. 193*. 

Suyajna, an ancient king,p. 192*. 


Suyarnakaras, = goldsmiths in 
Satavahana times, p. 57. 

Suvarnadana, mentioned in 
Hemadri, p. 370f, 372. 

Suvarnadanatirthakarena, as oc- 
curring in an Inscription, its 
proper translation, p. 370f. 

Setu, (Ramesvara ?), p. 322*, 326*. 
330. 

Setu, a bridge, p. 371. 

Sena, a Valabhl honorific Suffix,, 
p. 182 ; a title, p. 386. 

Senapati, p. 224. 

Soma, used in double sense, p. 
344*, 348 & n. 

Somanatha ( god ), p. 346*, 351. 

Somesvara ( god ), p. 340. 

Saunagas, a school of Grammar 
mentioned by Patafijali, p. 14. 

Saubhagya,= Special use of the 
word explained, p. 343; 345*, 
350. 

Skanda, = Kartikeya, p. 54. 

Stupas, p. 363f, 412. 

Sthana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232 & n2. 

Sneha, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Sphatika, p. 415. 

Smaya, = pride or arrogance, 
p. 401. 

Smaravasatarunajana, as occur- 
ring in an Inscription, p. 404. 

Smidis, ( generally ), p. 229, 243*, 
244, 347*, 351. 

Smrtis, p. 133 ; commentaries on 
them began to be written in 
the Later Calukya and Kala- 
curi periods, p. 133. 

Smrtipranltamarga, p. 226*. 

Svyambhu, p. 321*, 325, 329, 
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Svayambhu-Siva-Dhama, ( incor- 
rectly understood ), p. 336. 

Svayathbhoia, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Svayathvara, of Candralekha, p. 
118f; real ? ibid. 

Svastika, on Kolhapur coins, 
p. 306n2.413. 

Svahasta,=Sign Manual, p. 253*, 
256. 

Svamin, as a title or suffix, peou~ 
liar to writers on sacrificial 
rites; the title belongs specifi- 
cally to the Early Calukya 
times, p. 82. 

Svaml, = god Kartikeya; used 
in double sense, p. 283*, 289 & 
n, 299*, 303 & n3, 314*. 

Svahita, an ancient K. ? p. 192*. 

Kara ( god ), p. 321*, 325, 329. 

Hari(god), p. 191, 281*, 283*, 


284*, 286, 289, 290, 299, 300*, 
301 &n2, 304, 312*, 315*. 

Harikula,= family of god Krsna, 
= Rastrakuta family, p. 283*, 
289, 299*, 303, 314*. 

Harinllanayaka, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286n2, 299, 301 
n2, 312*. 

Harlta or Harlti, a legendary hero 
connected with the origin of 
the Calukya family, p. 67; 210, 
272*, 273. 

Hita in Dative Takpurusa, p. 378. 

Himalaya, p. 229. 

Himaihsuvarhsa, p. 197*. 

Hiri for '^hrl, p, 369. 

Hirudham, as occurring in an 
Inscription, p. 383. 

'^Hr with vi, p. 374. 

Hrdika, an ancient king, p. 192*. 
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A 

Agnipurana, p. 357. 

Apararka, commentator on Y ajna- 
valkya Smrti, p. 133, 407 ; A’s 
work called Yajnavalkya Dhar- 
masastra Nibandha ; Apararka 
being a prince of North Konkan 
Silahara D., his date, p. 133. 
Compare also the two Apara- 
dityas in Index No. V. 

Abhilasitacintamani, p. 4 ; its 
date, p. 188. See also Mana- 
sollaga. 

Amarasiihha, p. 16. 

A 

Adityapurana, quoted by Hema- 
dri, p. 371. 

Ayurvedarasayana, a com. on 
Vagbhata, attributed to Hema- 
dri, p. 163. 

Asvalayana, a Mahabharata 
existed before him, p. 16. 

U 

Uttarapurana of the Jains, = 
the latter half of Mahapurana; 
refers to Amoghavarsa I, R5s. 
K, as a devout Jain, p. 94 ; the 
Purana refers to Akalavarsa(= 
Krsna II, Ras. k. ); p. 96, 295, 
308; the Pur§.na consecrated, 
p. 96 ; its date, p. 188. 


Uttararamacarita, see under 
Bhavabhuti. 

Udayadevapandita,or Niravadya- 
pandita, a Digarabara Jain and 
famous grammarian, pupil of 
Sripujyapada, p. 81f ; adviser 
of Vinayaditya, Early Ca. Z., 

p. 82. 

Upanisads, ( generally ), p. 211 . 

Ai 

Aitareya Brahmana, on the pro- 
geny ( Andhras, Pundras &c., ) 
of Visvamitra, p. 11 . 

K 

Kanabhuti, the ghost who com- 
municated Brhatkatha to 
Gunadhya, p. 53f. 

Kathasaritsagara, scattered his- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; its 

9 

reference to the Salivahana 
story, p. 53nl ; a translation of 
Brhat-Katha, p. 360 5 on the 
origin of the Kstantra Gram- 
mar, p. 54f ; on Indian Mer- 
chants trading with Suvarna- 
dvlpa, p. 360. See also under 
Gunadhya and BrhatkathS. 

Ealhana,see under RajatarahgfnI. 

Eavirahasya, p. 4. See also under 
Halayudha. 
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Katantra (Grammar), = Kalapaka; 
why BO called, p. 54 ; its origin 
and purpose, p. 55f. 

Katyayana, the object of his 
Vartikas, p. 13 ; variant read- 
ings of Katyayana, mentioned 
by Patanjali, p. 14 ; his date 
in relation to Panini and 
Patanjali, ibid ; grammatical 
forms noticed by K. hut not 
mentioned by Panini, p. 14f. 

Kadambari, see under Bana. 

K&masutra of Vatsyayana; His- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; his 
mention of Kuntala Satakarni 
and his queen, p. 56. 

Kalapaka, see under Katantra. 

Kalidasa, his mention of Vidisa 
in his Meghaduta, p. 17, 409 ; 
his date, p. 19f ; his Raghu- 
vaihsa quoted, p. 314 ; his re- 
ference to Malwa without 
naming it so ; other places 
mentioned by him in Megha- 
duta, p. 409. 

Kavyaprakasa, p. 55, 343. 
"Kavyadarsa, p. 53. See under 
Dandin also. 

KaMka, ( com. on Panini ), p. 408. 

Kiratarjuniya, p. 371. 

Kirtikaumudi of Somadeva or 
Somesvara, p. 152f & I52n2 ; 
gives account of V astupala and 
his masters, ibid ; account of 
the invasion of Gujarath by 
Sihghana, Later Yadava prince, 
p. 152ff; K. quoted, p. 338 & n. 


Kesava, father of Bopadeva, 
p. 164. 

Ks 

Ksemendra, author of Brhat- 
katha, derives his stories from 
PaisacI Brhatkatha, p. 53. 

G 

Gunadhya, p. 53nl; author of 
Brhatkatha, and minister of 
Satavahana, p. 54, 360. 

e 

Caturvarga-Cintamani of Hema- 
dri ; its contents; its different 
parts; its varied information; 
p. 163; see also under Hemadri 
and the different Khandas. 

Cahgadeva, grandson of Bhaska- 
racarya and son Laksmidhara 
head astrologer of Sihghana; 
p. 156; founds a college for the 
study of Astronomy; ibid. 

Cenna Basava, Purana, p. 131. 

J 

Jagaddhara, (commentator of the 
Malati-Madhava), p. 401. 
Jayadhavala, a philosophical Jain 
work, p. 94. 

Jahlana, his anthology called 
Subhasitasufctimuktavali, p. 4; 
J.’s parentage; J. an adviser 
ofKrsna Yadava K., p. 158f. 

See also Subhasitasuktimukta- 

vali. 

Jinasena, preceptor of _Gunabha- 
dra and writer of Adipurana, 
his Parsvabhyudaya refers to 
Amoghavar^ I, Rss. K., p. 94. 
Jaina Digambara works; many, 
composed in Ras. times; p. 105# 
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Jn 

JSSnesvara, ( Vernacular Pro- 
nunciation DnySnesvara ); the 
great Maratha saint, lived in 
the time of Ramacandra Latar 
Yadava prince; p. 164; his com. 
on Bhagavadglta, p. 164; also 
called Jhanadeva; son of Nivrt* 
tinatha of the Mahesa family, 
author of Jnanesvari; p. 1 64; its 
date, p. 165. 

Jnanesvarl, historical notices in 
it, p. 4; quoted, p. 164n2. 

T 

Tamil Chronicle, p. 420f. 

Taranatha, his History of Bud- 
dhism; on the origin of the 
Katantra grammar, p.55; names 
mentioned by Taranatha in 
this connection; ibid. 

Tirthakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri's Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Taittirlya-Saihl'ita, on the story 
of Indra transferring his sin 
to earth, p. 241 n2. 

D 

Dandin, p, 19; his Dasakumara- 
carita on the Bhojas, p. 18n; 
his Kavyadarsa, on Brhatkatha 
and its language, p. 53. 

Dasakumaracarita, see under 
Dandin, above, 

Dasarupaka, see under Dhanika. 

DSnakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga-Cintamani of Hemadri, 
. p. 163. 


Dlpavaihso, associates Mah&r&stra 
and AparSntakas; p. 17n; re- 
fers to Moggaliputto sending 
missionaries, p.l9&nl. 

Dh 

Dhanika, his Commentary on 
Dasarupaka, p. 55. 

Dhanesa, tutor of Bopadeva, p. 
164. 

Dharmasarhgraha,Buddhist work, 
p. 354nl, 355n2, 

N 

Narmada Mah&tmya, p. 251. 

Nagananda, attributed to Sri 
Harsa, p. 169nl. 

Niravadyapandita, see under 
U day adevapandita. 

Nirukta ( of Yaska ), on the word 
Amnata, p. 406. 

P 

Patanjali; his intimate acquain- 
tance with S.; notices S. ling- 
ual usages; p. 14; P. on Aryfi,- 
varta, p. 7, his date in relation 
to that of Katyayana, p. 14f;, 
new verbal forms coming in 
use in his time, p. 15; P. men- 
ti ons MahabhErata characters, p. 
16; his com. quoted, p. 374f; his 
views about two Ksatriya 
tribes, p. 408. 

Pampa, author of Eanarese Bhfi- 
rata, p, 110. 

Parisesakhanda, a part of Hemfi- 
dri’s Caturvarga-Cint&mani p. 
163. 
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Panini, his extensive knowledge 1 
of Indian Geography, p. Ilf; j 
countries in eastern part of 
N. I. mentioned by him, p. 12; 
on forming derivatives from 
words which signify tribes of 
warriors and also the countries, 
p. 13; p.’s omissions in this 

respect supplemented by Katya- 

yana, p.l3. P. and Katyayana, 
p. 14; P.’s date, p,14f; literature 
unknown to him, p.35; a Maha* 
bharata existed before P.,p. 16; 
on Jihvamullya and Visarga, 
p. 248; P.’s mention of Malavas ! 
and Ksudrakas, p. 408-, auth- 
enticity of words occurring in 
hieGanas,p.l2nl,408; countiries 
mentioned by him, as evidence 
of Aryan expansion, p. 12f; 
his Bhasa, p. 15; his technical 
terms, p. 231n5; P. a native 
of Salatura and known as 
Salaturlya, p, 232&n4 ; his 
Bhargadigana,p. 12nl, his 
Khandikadigana, p. 408; the 
Siksa attributed to him not 
his work, p. 12n2. (in a pneral 
way), p. 54, 66nl, Karikas, p. 
374f; 378; quoted as authority, 
p. 141n; 380, 403. 

Parsvabhyudaya, see under 
Jinasena. 

Pujyapada, p. 81; preceptor of 
Niravadyapandita (q. v.); his 
different dates, p. 82. 

Prataparudriya, by Vidyanatha 
p. 159f; its mention of Ganapati I 


Kakatiya and Rudra-Rudrama 
p. 160f. 

Prasnottararatnamalika; p. 4; 
claimed for Sarhkaracarya 
by Brahmans, for Amoghava- 
rsa, Ras. King, by Digambara 
Jains and for Vimala by Sve. 
Jains; its Chinese version, 
p. 95, 97. 

B 

Basavapurana, as source of his- 
tory, p. 4 ; its historical nature, 
p. 129 ; its account of Viijana 
Kalacuri’s assassination by 
Basava, p. 130. 

Bana,— (1) His Kadambarl, its 
mention of Sabaras, p. 11 n3 ; 
K. quoted, p. 337. 

(2) His Harsacarita ; its 

mention of Kalidasa, p. 20; 
its mention of H ala’s Fapta- 
satl, p. 55. 

Bilhana, his Vikramahkadeva- 
carita, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; the legendary origin of 
Calukyas as given by him, 
p. 66f ; his mentioning Ayodhya 
as the original seat of the 
dynasty, p. 67 ; his account of 
Somesvara I, Later Ca. king^ 
p. 113ff ; of Somesvara II, 116f, 
of the war between the last 
and Vikrainaditya II, 116ff; 
of the war between the last 
and Jayasimha, 119f ; made 
Vidyapati by Vikramaditya ; 
B. ’s travels all over India, p. 
121 ; B. referred to (in a general 
way), p. I28n4 ; B. on the rule 
of Vikramaditya II, p. 121. 
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Brhatkatha, in PaisacI language, 
its origin communicated to 
Gunadhya by Kanabhuti ; 
written in blood, p, 53f; its 
date, p. 360. 

Brhadaranyaka, p. 379. 

Bopadeva, a protege of Hemadri, 
his history, his works, p. 163f. 

Brahma Purana, p. 371. 

Brahmanda Purana, p. 373. 

Bh 

Bhagavadgita, its Marathi com. 
by Jnanadeva, p. 164 ; B. quoted, 
p, 394. See Jnanesvari. 

Bhartrhari, his Vairagyasataka 
quoted, p. 407. 

Bhavabhuti, his Uttararama- 
carita referred to, p. 8. 

Bhavisyottara ( Purana ) quoted 
by Hemadri, p. 371. 

Bhagavata Purana, on Andhra- 
bhrtya kings, p. 34, 45f ; the 
latest Purana, p. 43f, 47 ; cor- 
ruption of names of kings j 
occurring in B., p. 46 ; the i 
story in it of Indra transferr i ng ! 
to earth his sin, p. 241 n2. See i 
also under Puranas in Index V, I 
where among the four Puranas i 
generally referred to, Bhaga- 
vata is one. { 

Bhamatl of Vacaspatismisra, a I 
com. or. Vedantasutrabhasya | 
of Saihkaracarya, p. 159. | 

I 

Bharata ( Kanerese ), its date, I 
p. 110. See also under Pampa. ,i 

Bhaskaracarya, ( the famous j 
Mathematician ), p. 150, 156. 


See also under Siddhanta-Siro- 
mani. 

Bhojacarita, p. 113 & 113n5 
value of tradition in it, p. 114. 
See also under Rajavallabha. 

Bhojaprabandha, ' see under 
Merutuhga. 

M 

Matsya ( or Matsya ) Purana, its 
mention of Kuntala, a Sata- 
vahana K., p. 56 ; on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5f, 9; 34; on Andhrabh. 
kings, pp. 42-50, 63. See also 
under Puranas in Index V 
where the M. is included in 

. the Puranas generally referred 
to; M. the second earliest 
Purana, p. 43f. 

Manu, on Brahmavarta and Arya- 
varta, p. 7 ; M. quoted, p. 394.- 

Mallinatha, p. 371. 

Mahapurana, ( Jain ), p. 94. 

Mahabharata, story of Agastya, 
p. 8 ; Sahadeva’s going to 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; M. cha- 
racters mentioned by Patanjali, 
p. 16 ; “a” M. existed before 
Panini and Asvalayana; dif- 
ferent from the present, p. 16; 
the text of the present M., p.l6; 
relation of geographical names 
in M. with those in Ramayana, 
p. IBf ; mention of BanavasI 
and Jayanti, p. 59f ; verses 
from M. as quoted in a Guja- 
rath grant, p. 247 ; quoted, 
p. 373, 382n. 

Mahabhasya, see under Patanjali* 
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MahfivaihsOiits mention of Mah&- 
r&stra and Aparantakae, p. ITn; 
its reference to Moggaliputto 
sending missionaries, p. 19&nl. 
MahSvastu, referred to,p. 373, 375. 

Minasoll&sa, = Abhilasitartha- 
ointS,mAni, a work written by 
Somes vara III, a Later Ca. K., 
p. 123 ; its contents, p. 123f ; a 
compendious work, p. 124 ; its 
date, p. 124. 

Mtrkandeya Parana, on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5. 

Malavikagnimitra, historical 
nature of its plot, p. 22 ; (gene- 
rally ), p. 343. 

Mitaksara, see under Vijnane- 
svara. 

Muktaphala of Bopadeva, a com. 
on it attributed to Hemadri , 
p. 163f, 

Mugdhabodha of Bopadeva, p. 
163f. 

Meghaduta, see under Kalidasa. 
Merutuhga, his Bhojaprabandha, 
p. 112nl. 

Mok^khanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Y 

Yasastilaka of Somadeva, a Jain 
work. p. 4, 104. 

60 I R. G- Bbandarkar’s 


Yajnavalkya, (the Smrti author) 
a com. on him; p. 133, 210, 407. 

R 

Raghuvamsa, see under Kalidasa. 
Ratnakosa, a modern work, its 
mention of five different parts 
of Deccan, p. 6. 

Eatnamalika, see under Prasno- 
ttararatnamalika. 

Ratnaval!, its mention of the 
situation of Kosala, p. 12. 
Ravikirti, a Jain poet, writer of 

I 

I Aihole Inscription, patronised 
I by Pulakesi II, p. 81. 
Rajataranginl, of Kalhana, as 
source of Indian history, p. 1. 
Rajaprasastis, critical Sanskrit 
Text of, shorter & longer 
Recensions = Introductions 
to Hemadri’s Vrata-Khanda, 
pp. 191-198. 

Rajavallabha, his Bhojacarika, 
p. 112nl. 

Rajasekhara, the poet, preceptor 
of Mahendrapala of Kanauj. 

p. 212. 

Ramayana,the different countries 
mentioned in it to which 
Sugriva sent his followers 
in search of Sita, p. 7f; on 
Andhras, Pundras &c., p. 10; 
the popular belief that R- 
is older than Mahabharata; 
p. 16; its date uncertain; ng 


Works, VoLIII. 1 
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allusion to R. or R. characters 
. in Panini and Patanjali, and 
in Amarasirhha, p. 16; relation 
of R. and Mahabharata, p. 16; j 
its Bengali Recension; its text; 
p. 16; its mention of Suvarna- 
dvlpa = Sumatra, p. 360. 

L 

i 

Laksmidhara, son of Bhaskara- - 
carya (famous mathematician) 
the Head pandit of Jaitrapala, 
Yadava K.; L. ’s learning, p. 
150. 

Lalitavistara, quoted, p. 369ff, 
373f. 

Lelthapancasika. as source of 
history, p. 4; its descripti(»n & 
date; the specimen in it of a 
treaty between Sihghana Ya- 
dava and Lavanaprasada Va- 
ghela K., p. 153&n3; 154n. 

Lokasena, pupil of Gunabhadra, 
p. 96. 

Y 

Vararuci ’s Prakrta Prakasa, its 
date, p. 19 ; mentioned in con- 
nection with the origin of 
Katantra grammar, p. 55. 

Varahamihira, p. 19 ; his date, p 
20; on the Malavas and 
Malavya, p. 409. 

Vahni Purana, quoted, p. 37lf. 

Vagbhata, a com. on him by 
Hemadri, p. 163. 


Vacaspatimisra, p. 1.59. 
Vatsyayana, see under “Kama- 
sutra 

Vayu Purana, its account of 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; the earliest 
of the Puranas, p. 43f ; on 
Andhrabhrtya and other kings » 
p. 34, pp. 43-51, passim; the 
Vayu P. gives an account of 
the Main Dhanakataka branch 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, pp. 46ff ; 
p. 50, 63. See also under 
“ Puranas ” in Index V, where 
among the Puranas, Vayu is 
included. 

Vikramankadevacarita, see under 
Bilhana. 

Vijayapandita, a Jain scholar 

p. 82 . 

j VijialarSyacarita, its version of 
! the history of Vijjana Kalacuri 
and Lihgayata Revolution, p. 
129, 174nl. 

Vijhanesvara, author of Mita- 
ksari, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; its authoritativeness ; 
V. flourished in the reign of 
Vikramaditya II, Later Ca. K., 
p. 121 ; patronised by the last ; 
his eulogy of the king, p. 121 ; 

. holding oflBce under the king ? 
p. 123 ; a reading in his text, 
considered, p. 121n4 ; emenda- 
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tions thereof suggested, p. 121 | 
n4 ; p. 122nn2,3,4 ; p. 133, 407. | 

Vidyanatha, see under Pratapa- i 
rudrlya. i 

I 

Vimala, author of Prasnottara- j 
ratnamSlika ? p. 95. 

Visnu Purana, p. 34; pp. 43-47 
( passim ) ; a later P. 43, 47; 
names of Andhrabhrtya and 
other kings in it,p. 45f. See also 
under Puranas in Index V, the 
V. P. being included in the 
Puranas considered there. 

Viraoarya, see under Sarasam- 
graha. 

Vedavyasa, p. 373. 

Vedantakalpataru of Amala- 
nanda, com. on Vaoaspati- 
misra’sBhamati, p.l59; written 
in the reign of Krsna, of the 
Later Yadava Dynasty, ibid. 

Vedanta Sutra, p. 406. 

Vedanta Sutra Bhasya of Saih- 
karacarya, p. 159. 

Vairagyasataka, p. 401. 

Vratakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga Cintamani of Hemadri, 
p. 163 ; its Introduction, as 
source of history, p. 4; this 
introduction or Rajaprasastis 
( q. V. ) or Genealogy of the 
Yadava kings, p. 136; 137&n, 

'• 141-144,157,162. See under 

Hemadri, and Rajaprasastis. 


s' 

Samkaracarya, p. 95. 379; his 
date, p. 111. 

Sahdarnavacandrika, comment- 
ary on Pujyapada’s Skr. gram- 
mar, p. 173; its date; as source 
of history, p. 4. 

Satyayana, quoted by Hemadri, 
p. o71. 

Sarhgadhara, son of Sodhala (q.v.) 
and author of Saihgitaraina- 
kara, p. 156; commentary on it 
attributed to king Singa of the 
Andhra country; ibid. 

Saljlturiya, = Panini, ( q. v. ) 

Salaturiyatantra, (=Grammar of 
Panini), p. 227'''. 

Siksa, (Paniniya), not the work 
of Panini; p. 12n2. The Siksa 
refers to Prakrit dialects, ibid. 

Sivasiddhantas, p. 275, 285*, 292. 

Sripati, brotiier of Bhaskara- 
caraya ( famous mathemati- 
cian ), p. 156. 

S 

Samksepasariraka, by Sarvajhat- 
man, pupil, of Suresvara; p. 
110; its date. 111. 

Saihgitaratnakara, see under Sar- 
hgadhara. 

Saptasati, a Prakrit Anthology, 
written by Hala, p. 4, 55; see 
under Bana. 
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SaraBvatlkanthSbharana, p. 55. 

Sftyana, ag oontinuator of the 
Hindu law codification move- 
ment in the 14th century A. 
D., p. 133, 

SSrasamgraha, a Jain mathema- 
tical work by Vlraoarya, p. 94. 

Sihga of Andhradesa & com- 
mentator of Saihgitaratnakara, 
= probably Sihghana Yadava, 
K., p. 156; also see under Sam- 
gltaratnakara. 

SiddhantakaumudI, p. 374f. 

Siddhanta Siromani, of Bhaskara- 
carya, q. v., p. 156. 

Subhasita-Suktimuktavali of 
Jahlana, quoted, p. 147n2; 148 
n2; 150n6, 158nl, 159nl; see 
aho under Jahlana. 

Suresvara, pupil of Saihkara- 
carya, p. 110, 

Setubandha, attributed to Kali- 
dasa, p. 19, 20. 

(I) Sodhala, son of Bhaskara a 
minister of Singhana, Later 
Yad. King., p.l56; coming from 
Kashmir, p. 156. 

(II) Sodhala, commentator on 
BhaskaracSrya’s Karanakutu- 
hala, p. 176f.; his account of 
the Origin of the Salta Era, p. 
177. The two persons different? 


(I) Somadeva, see under Ya^asti- 
laka. 

(II) Somadeva, author of Kathft- 
saritsagara; derives hie stories 
from Paisac! Brhatkatha, p. 
53; see also under Kathasa- 
rhsagara. 

(III) Somadeva, a Jain Pandit, 
commentator on Pujyapada's 
Sanskrit Grammar; his date, p. 
173. 

(IV) Somadeva or Somesvara, see 
under Klrtikaumudl; p. 113. 

Somesvara, author of Klrtikau- 
mudl, q. V., p. 111. 

H 

Harillla, see under Bopadeva. 

Harivamsa Purana, Jain, p. 
4, 212; date of its composition, 
p. 89; reference to a Vatsa 
king in it, p. 9C. 

Harsacarita, see under Bana. 

Halayudha’s Kavirahasya; hero 
of the work a Rastrakuta Krena 
p. 105f, 106nl; and not a 
Vijayanagara Krena; ibid, 

Hala, author of Saptasatl, (q. v.) 

Hemacandra, on the derivation 
of Salivahana, p. 52; 41n3; his 
Prakrit Grammar, p,41n3,376n* 

Hemsdri, Minister of Mahadeva 
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Yadava K., p. 162; his eulogy 
of his patrons and genealogy 
of their dynasty in his works, 
p. 162; his life, works, and.titles 
p. 162f, a patron of learned 
men, p. 163; authorship of the 
works attributed to him, doubt- 
ful, p.l63; H. on himself p.l98*, 
156; Hemadri as continuator 


of the Hindu Law codification 
movement, p. 133; known as 
Hemadapant; inventor of Modi 
writing, p. 164; his Vrata- 
I khanda as source of history, p 
8, its Bajaprasastis, p.l36n2; 
quoted p. 371ff. See also under. 
Caturvarga Cintamani and the 
i different Kandas of his works. 
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Index of names of Modern Scholars 
AND Other Persons. 


Anderson, Kev. P., p. 301, 217, I 
234, 236. ' 

Apte, Hari Narayan, p. 275. 
Aufrecht, ( his Oxford Catalogue), 
p. 56nl, 

B 

Bala Gangadhar Shastri ( Pro- j 
lessor ), p. 206f, 209, 212, 261, | 
264. Same as the two following? ' 
Bala Shastri, p. 73n3. ( Same as ! 

preceding and following ?) ' 

Bala Shastri Jam bhekar, p. 205. ' 
Same as preceding two ? 

Baroda Government, p. 318. 

Barth, p. 359. 

Barve, Mahadev Wasudeo, p. 415, 
418f. 

Baumgarten, p. 355, 357. 

Bayley, Sir E. Clive, p. 181f. 

Beal, p. 359. j 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pandit, p. 19 
n2, 26n2, 29&nl, 31n, 41nl, 49, 
59, 65, 76, 136, 140nl, 141f, 
171nl, 172nn, 188, 201, 203, 
206, 209, 212, 413, 416. 
Bhandarkar, D. R., p. 200, 205 f, I 
212f, 401. { 

Bhandarkar, R.G., (author) earlier ' 
opinion about the Valabhl era, | 
p. 222 ; Early History of the ; 
Deccan, his object in writing 


it, and the treatment given 
therein to different periods, p. 
4 ; its Marathi Edition referred 
to, p. 295, 309 ; his desire of an 
invigorated Hinduism, p. 362 ; 
studying and deciphering 
Nasik Inscriptions and the 
difficulty of the work, p. 366 ; 
views on the Language of the 
Nasik Inscriptions, or the 
" Gatha Dialect ”, pp. 367 ff ; 
Wilson Philological Lectures 
on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages, referred to, pp. 
367ff. 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar R., p. 318. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., p. 29, 41nl, 125, 
200f, 203f, 206, 211, 213, 215- 
218, 222, 235, 237, 268. 

Bhilsa Topes, (work) by General 
Cunningham, p. 411. 

Bcihtlingk & Roth, their Lexicon, 
p. 379, 380n, 382n2. 

Brett, Lieut., p. 202. 

Broadley, p. 356, 425. 

Biihler, Dr., p. 26n2, 28n, 41nl, 
88nl, 121n3. 203, 265&n, 266, 
335, 378, 382. 

Burgess, Dr., p. 88, 214, 404, 

Burn, Dr., p. 216, 218f, 221, 239. 

Burnell, p. 360 ; his South Indian 
Palaeography, p. 264nl. 

Burnouf, M,, p. 424. 
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Burns, Dr., of Kaira, p. 234, 239, 
248f. 

e 

Campbell, p. 59. 

Committee of Architectural Anti- 
quities, p. 262. 

Cousen, p. 137nl. 

Cunningham, General, p. 151 n2, 
179-182, 385, 399; see also 

Bhilsa Topes, above. 

D 

Deane, Captain, p. 200. 

Dhruva H. H., p. 318. 

Dikshit S. B., p. 388, 395, 399. 

Dowson, Prof., p. 77, 216, 241 nl, 
247 & n, 249, 264, 420, 422n. 

Drysdale, T., p. 293. 

E 

Edinburgh University, p. 262. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, p. 65,261, 264, 
413, 421. 

F 

Fergusson, Dr., p. 88, 224, 265, 
359. 

Fergusson, Jas, p. 257ff, 261. 

Fleet, Dr., p. 66, 69n3, 70n2, 88n, 
lOlnl, 102n2, 120n2, 205-208, 
210f, 265 &n, 268, 296, 310, 335, 
384flf; his “ Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings ’ p. 384. 

Fleet and Burgess, their Pali, 
Sanskrit and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions, 187f. 

G 

Gangadhar Shastri Datar,p.l 37 n. 

Gerson, da Cunha, Dr., p. 306n2. 

Goldstiicker, p. 14f. 

Gonne, C., p. 414. 


Government of Bombay ,’414, 417. 
Graham, Major, p. 151n5 & 7, 
424. 

Graham, Major, his Report, p. 
171n3, 173nl & n3. 

H 

Hoernle, Dr., his interpretation 
of Gatha Dialect & a Nasik 
Inscription., an article on it, 
p. 366-383; (passim). 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 66n; 160nl. 

J 

Jackson [ M. T. ], I. C. S., p. 201, 
213. 

Jacob, General, Le Grand, p,199f, 
204f, 219, 269. 

John Jardine, p. 414, 417. 

K 

Katliawate Abaji Y., p. 338n, 
Keru, Dr. p. 20; as Keru Laksh- 
man Chatre, Prof., p. 179f, 249 f; 
387; 392n. 

Khasgiwale, his Library of Mss., 
p. 137n. 

Kielhorn, Prof., p. 137nl, 142nn2 
& 4, 212, 275, 277f. 

Kokahnur, Desai of, p. 340. 

L 

; Lassen, his Indische Altertums- 
kunde, p. 421&n. 

I M 

' MacDonald, Dr., of Nagpur Jail, 
I p. 293. 

Mackenzie Collection, p. 420. 
Madras Government p. 423; its 
laudable zeal in Antiquarian 
, matters, p. 424. 

' Mandlik, N., p. 201, 213. 
Manekji Aderji, p. 246. 
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Morbi Dsrbar, p. 343. 

N 

Katu, D. R., p. 340. 

Newton, Justice, p. 315n4, 216, 
220, 225nl. 

© 

CHdenberg, Prof, p.38n, 39nl; 398. 

P 

Pai, Anant Prabhu, owner of a 
village, p. 209. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B., p. 309. 

Peterson, Dr. p. 101, 398&:n; 405. 

Prinsep, James, a pioneer in deci- 
phering Inscriptions p. 3; 217ff, 
424; his TaUes p. 246. 

R 

Raffles Sir Stamford, p. 357f; 
his History of Java, p. 357. 

Rajendralal Mitra, Babu, p. 425; 
his Notices of Sanskrit Mss. 
p. 89n3. 

Reinand, M. p. 391. 

Rice, p. 298* 310. 

S 

Schneider, Col., F.. p. 414f. 

Benart, M. p. 17n, 200. 

Sewell, Robert, his Chronological 
Tables, p. 186: his Lists of 
Antiquities, p. 279n4. 


Stevenson, Dr. p. 202; 216; 381. 

T 

Talyor, Dr., p. 169n2, 188, 209. 
Telang, K. T., p. 59, 204, 271. 
Thomas, p. 17, 48, 215, 413. 
Thomas, (A), p. 421n. 

Thomas, E., p. 413. 

Thomas, his Edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays, p. 235, 251, 412. 

I Tod, Col., p. 178, 223. 

I 

: Venkayya, p. 279. 

; Ventura, General, p. 412. 

^ W 

Wathen, p. 65, 102n2, 160, 171. 
202, 217-219, 221, 234, 259nl, 
260. 

Watson, Major J. W., p. 335, 343. 
Weber, p. 12&nl. 

Wenger, Rev. Dr, J., p. 426n, 
West, p. 31, 209, 215, 217, 364, 
382, 383. 

West, A. A., p. 202. 

West, E. W., p. 202. 

Westergaard, p. 106, 200, 219. 
Willock, Lieut. A., p. 363n. 
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( Historical and Subject Index ). 

I For Abbreviations &c. used in this Index, see at the end of the Index.] 


A 

Abhtmanyu, of the RSs^rakllta iine« 

p. 206. 

Xbhlras, their coming into povrer, p.63; 
mentioned in PurSpas, p. 63f. ; dura- 
tion of their rule according to VSyu 
P, p.64; destroyed by Sihghapa 
YSdava, p. 152 ; Abhira=Gauli rule, 
p.64; their Inscription at Nasik, 

p. 218. 

Aca or Acaga, a dependent prince of : 
VikramSditya II, Later CSlukya E., | 

p< 120. 

Accusative, used for locative ; a rule 
of the G3th5 dialect ? p. 373 f. 

Acyuta NSyaka, a Brahman Chief 
under RBmacandra of Later YSdava 
dynasty, p. 162. 

Adi Saka, = original Saka and founder 
of Saka era, the traditional first 
Indian* to colonise Java, p. 360f. 
Adityavarmaa, Early Cslukya Eing, 
p. 74, 111, 205, 263. 

Agnimitra, son of Pusyaroitra Sunga, 

p. 22. 

(I) Ahavamalla, a Ealacuri prince* 
p. 132. 

(II) Ahavamalla, a title of Somesvara, 
I, Later CSlukya king.— Bee under 
Somesvara I. 

Ahmed I of Gujarath, p. 138. 
Airammada, a Yfidava king, p. 194. 

(I) AkBlavarsa, one of the other names 
of Kpwft I* Bfi?* P* 87. See under 
Krf?>a I also. 

(II) AkSlavarsa, another name of 

II Bft?. K., p.96, lOlnlt 324, 328, 


i (III) AkSlavarsa, one of the other 
names of Krsija III, R5s. K-, p. 104, 
310f. — See also under Krsija III. 

Akbar, his Palitana Inscription re- 
cording benefaction to Jains, p* 213. 
Alberuni, his date ; his statement 
about the Gupta Era, pp. 176-179; 
p. 388, pp. 397ff; A. on the initial 
date of the Gupta Era, p. 39n. A.’s 
statement that the G, E. is the epoch 
of Guptas* extermination is not true, 
p. 176f:A.’s method of turning a 
Saka into a Gupta date, p. 179, 
p. 387, 390f, 397 ; Alberuni’s other 
statements justified, p. 181f., 185. 
Alexander the Great, his invasion, 
p. 2, 21, 48, 408. 

Alla-ud-din Khilji, Viceroy of Karra; 
his invasion of MaharSstra, p. 165 ; 
battle between him and Ramaoandra, 
Later Yadava king; ibid; negotia- 
tions between them, p. 165ff, 208. 

Almanacs, p. 385. 

Alnpa race, ruling over Modern Malbar 
p. 70, 78 ; submit to Vikramaditya II, 
Later Calukya king, p. 117. 

Amapa, son and successor of Maha- 
deva, Later Yadava Prince, p. 161. 
Amara, An Early Cal. prince, p. 263. 
Amaragahgeya, An Early Yadava 
prince ; p. 143, 194. 

Amaramallugi, an Early Yadava prince, 
p. 143, 194. 

(I) Anaoghavarsa, a Ras. K.; his other 
names, p. 93, 95, 106, 276, 295* 

319 ; his having ‘burnt* the Calukyas, 
of Vehgi, p- 93; p. 101, p. 276f., p. 319 ; 
founder of Manyakheta, p. 93, his 
date, p. 93f; devotee of Jinasena ; 


832.— See also under Krsna II. 

U I R- G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoWH- 1 
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Jain himself, and a great patron of 
Jains, p. 95; 105, 295, 308, 294, 307. 

(II) Amoghavarsa II, a Ras. K. p. 9P, 
101 & n.4 ; son of IndrarSja Ras. k. p. 
282*; 288, 296, 309 ; his early death, 
ibid, p. 299*, 303, 313 ; p. 294, 307. 

(III) Amoghavarsa III, a Ras. K , his 
other name Baddiga ( Genealogical 
tree, p. 108, No, 16), which also see ; 
successor cf Govinda IV, p. 101; son 
of Jagattuhga Ras; entreated to take 
up kingship, p. 103 ; his reign and 
character, p- 103f; p. 95, 277, 283, 289; 
circumstances under which he as- 
cended the throne, 282*, 289, 296, 310? 
his virtues, p. 283*, 284*, 2c9 ; p. 291, 
299*, 300, 303, 304, 314, 315.* 

(IV) Amoghavarsa IV, Ras. K. another 
name of Kakkala or Karka II, 
(Genealogical tree, p* 108, No.. 19) 
which also see. 

Anantadeva. descendant of BhSska- 
racarya, the famous Mathematician, 
astrologer to Sihghana Vadava K., 
builds a Bhavaiil temple, p. 156f. 

Ancient ruins in India, (now generally) 
found in the form of mounds or 
hillocks, p. 412. 

Andhra(s), progeny of VisvHmitra, 
p. 11;-^-^ Modern Telugu people, ibid; 
living near the mouth of the Godavari, 
ibid ; subdued by Sahadeva Pandava, 
p. 16 ; mentioned in Asoka’s Edicts, 
p. 18. 

Andhra(s), placing a woman on the 
throne and calling her king, p. 159, ' 
197.* 

Andhra King, defeated by Krspa II, ^ 
Ras. K., p. 96, 299*, 302, 295, 308 ; | 
defeated by Somesvara III, Later ; 
Cal. K., p. 123. ! 

Andhrabhrtya(s)of PurS^as,:-- SStava- ; 
hana Kings of Inscriptions and 
coins, pp. 33ff ; p, 203 Chronology of I 
A. — pp 36fl ; date of their coming j 
to power, p, 4t. Number of A. kings 


according to Puraijas, p. 44 ; idiscre- 
pancy of years, numbers &c., p. 44f ; 
three branches of Andhrabhptyas, 
p. 46 ; their main branch, p. 47f, 
date of foundation, ibid ; total dura- 
tion of their rule, p. 48, latest A. 
date, p. 49. “Another” A. dynasty 
referred to in the PurS^as, p. 50 ; 
their rule in Deccan, p. 51, interrup- 
tion to it caused by foreign rule, 
p. 51. A. period a prosperous one, 
p. 52 ; literature flourishing under A, 
p. 56 ; A. Inscriptiiins are in Pali, 
p. 64. 

and Satraps, relations between 

p. 366. 

coins of Tailahgana different 

from Western or Kolhapur A. coins, 
p. 4l3f. 

See also under Sslivahanas, and 

Satavahanas, 

Ahga King, submissive to Kfsi^a II, 
Ras. K., p. 282*. 287f. 313. 

Ahgai^adeva, a Kalacuri Prince, p. 98, 
278. 

Anglo-Saxon (race), p. 362. 

Ahka, Feudatory Prince of Trailokya- 
malla, Later Calukya K., p. 206f. 

Anna, a king, p. 148 & 148n2*. 

Anpiga, a Pallava K. defeated by Krspa 
III, Ras. K., p. 288*, 290 ; as Apthiga, 
p. 300*, *304, 814*. 

Anthiga, see Anpiga. 

Antiochus, territories ruled over by — ; 
receiving Asoka's teachings, p. 21. 

Antala, King of Srivardhana defeated 
by Bhillama I of Later Yadava 
dynasty, p. 118, 194*. 

(I) Aparaditya, North KonkanSilahara 
Prince, p. 209. 

(II) Aparaditya, another North Kon- 
kan Silahara Prince ( different from 
(I) above ) ; probably = AparSrka, 
author of com. on Yajnavalkyasmfti, 
p. 209f. 
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AppSyika, A prnoe d feated in reign , A^a DSma, Sah. son of Rudra 8?Sh.' 
of Pulakesi II, Early CBlukya King, | „ goQf. 


p. 70. 

Arab Invasion of Gujarath & Deccan, 1 
its date, p. 77. 

Arabic Accounts of Indian History, 1 

. p. 2. ! 

Travellers, p. 107. 

Archaeological Survey [ of India ], its 
institution ; work done by it for 
elucidating Ancient Indian History 
p. 3. 

Arikesarin of a Later CSlukya branch, 
p. 110, ( mentioned twice ). 

(1) Arjuna, successor of Ve*ugi ; an 
early YHdava Prince ? p- 141f, 103*. 

^II) Arjuna, ruler of Malwa defeated 
by Singhaija, Later Yadava Prince, 
p. 150, 195*. 

(Ill) Arjuna. a Kalaouri ruler, p. 277f. 

Arthada, as legend on seal of grant ;= 
AkBlavarsa, = Krspa IV Riis., p.306n2. 
See under Krsna IV . 

Jtryan Settlement of Deccan, p.4, pp.7- 
10 ; Migration to extren e South and 
to Eastern coast, pp. 7-10 ; irrup- 
tions in the North and South, p. 10; 
their different results, p. 10. 

Aryans or Indo-Ar.. ans ; Originally 
confined to Afghanhistan and Punjab; 

their subsequent migration, p.7 .alien 

races incorporated among them, 
p. 10 ; learning the language of the 
alien races and incorporating their 
phonetic peculiarities, ibid; their 
extending acquaintance with Indian 
countries, p. H. Relations between 
A. of North and South India, 
p. 11. in DapdakSraijya, P- H- 

Aryan Settlement in Deccan, its ap- 
proximate date, pp. 11 20, 

knowledge of Southern India, p. 15; 
their colonising efforts called forth 
w th their impact with Sakas, p. 362. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 199. 

Asoka; his Rock Inscriptions where 
found p. 17; countries mentioned 
in his Edicts, p. 18 . Third Buddhis- 
tic council held by him, p. 19; his 
empire, p. 21 f; p. 199f;p. 416; p. 493 f., 
bis Inscriptions the earliest, p. 199; 
their date, ibid ; hislory of their 
study, p. 199. His Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, ibid ; Dhauli Inscriptions, their 
version at Ganjam; his Girnar In- 
scriptions, p. 423; language of 
Asoka’s Edicts, p. 368, his twelfth 
Edict at Sahahazgarhi, p. 200 ; his 
Kapurdi-Giri Inscriptions, p. 423; 
P- 17n, p. 200, p. 423. 

Asokavalla, His Buddha Gaya Inscrip- 
tions, p. 213. 

Asvamedha, of Fulakesi I and his other 
sacrifices, p. 82. 

Atri Dama, son of Rudra S5h, p. 220, 
Ayama of Vatsa Gotra, minister of 
Nahap3na; p- 25, 38. 

6 

(J) Baddiga, a R5s. K., paternal uncle 
and successor of Govinda IV; his 
character and reign; p. 101. B. (of 
Kharepatan plates) = Amoghavarsa 
(III) ofKarda Plates; p. 102, 108. 
See also under Amoghavarsa III. 

(II) Baddiga of a branch Ca. dynasty, 

p. 110. 

Badugi = VSdugi I, a YadavaK-, p.l93. 

See under Vadugi L 
Balaba or Ballaba Era, mentioned by 
Alberuni, = Valabhl Era, p. 176; p.260. 

Baladeva, Prime minister of Vijjana, 
Kalacuri K. p. 129. 

Baleocuros = Vilivayakura, p. 39n.l, 
,). 61. B. of HiPPocura==V. of Kolha- 
pur, a Viceroy of Andhrabhftya 
princes, p- 37, 183f. 

Balharas, mentioned by Arabic Traveb 
lers ^ Vallabhas = RSstrakut as, p.lOb 
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Ballaba Era. bm Dalaba Era above. 

Ballava or Balabhi = Vallabba or 
Valabhl ; not tbe proper name of any 
king, p. 260. 

(I) Ballfila, a Hoysala prince, p. 120. 

(II) Ball3la, a Hoysala K. defeated by 
Singhapa YSdava, p. 150 f. p. 195*. 

(HI) Ballala, A Kolhapur SilShSra 
prince, p. 171. 

Bandhuvarman, mentioned in the Man* 
dasor Inscription, p. 401. 

Bappuka, a prince defeated by Kpsna 
HI, R5a. king, p. 104. See also Vap* 
puka. 

BSrapa, a general, p. 111. 

BSrhaspatya cycle, (a Note on) pp.l86- 
190. 

Basava, his history, p» 129; son of a 
Brahman; original place of residence; 
made minister by Vijjapa Ealcuri; 
spends king’s money on propagating 
new religion; p. 129; leader of 
Lingayata Revolution, ib d; bis flight 
from Vijjapa’s capital, p. 130; defeats 
Vijjapa; reconciliation with V.; 
assassinates Vijjana, p. 130f, 

as Vpsabha (Siva's bull.Nandin) 

p. 131. 

——and cenna Basava together pro- 
pound a new religion of Siva, p. 129. 

Ba (va)valadevl. sister of SBvaladevi, 
the Kalacuri queen p. 343, 350, 346 ; 
original misprint for Slvaladevi on 
p. 132 ? 

Bellala Kings, p. 422n. 

Benefactions in the Deccan, made by 
merchants belonging to remote 
places, p. 62. 

Bhairava, brother of SBvaladevi, the 
Kalacuri queen, p. 343, 346,* 350» 

BhalBrka or Bhatjarka, at first a 
general of the Later Guptas in 
Eathiawad ; afterwards makes him- 
self master of that provinoe, p. 201 ; 


founds the Yalahhl Dynasty, p. ttd'; 
224, 226*, 228, 236, ISO, 2S7f ; assumes 
the title of king ; a SenBpati, p. 252, 

Bbat(iadityaya4ai4 an exeeuthro ofSoer 
under the Valabhis, p. 242, 

Bha^t^rka, Bee Bha^Brka f^iave. 

Bhaya, A I^Btavabana Prince mention- 
ed in Nanaghat Inseriptimin, p. 23, 

Bhillanm, son of Karpa, p.l44a2. 

Bhillama I, an Early YBdava Prinee, 
who raised the dynasty to im- 
portance, p. 136, 138 & n4, 193*, 197*. 

Bhillama H, an Early YBdava Prinoe, 
p. 139 : assists Tailapa I, Later CB. 
K., in the wars with MuBja, p. 141, 
193*; issued the Sangamner grant, 
p. 140. 

Bhillama HL an Early YBdava Prince 
p. 142, 193*; issued tbe Slalas-Budruk 
grant, p. 142. 

Bhillama IV, an Early YBdava Prinoe, 
p, 142, 193*. 

Bhillama V> an Early YBdava Prinoe, 
p. 144, usurps the YBdava throne, 
ibid. ; makes himself master of 
CBlukys dominions, p. 144, 147f ; 
founder of the Later YBdava 
Dynasty, or the last of the Earlier 
YBdava Dynasty, p. 146 (Generiogy); 
obtains sovereignty of KalyBpa, 
p. 148, 194* ; conflict between him 
and Hoysala VIra Balllla, p. 149; 
126, 145, 148f, 162. 

Bhlma(deva) I, King of Gujarath, 
p. 114. 

Bhima II, of the Anahilapalfapa Dy* 
nasty, p, 153n3, 154; 202 (of the 
Gujarath CBhikya Dynasty ). 

Bboja, a Eanauj Prince, p. 212, 

Bhoja of Malwa or DhBrB, p. 113f; 
his date, p.ll3; referred to as DfaBre- 
dvara by VijftSnedrara. ibid. 

Bhoja I, a EoUnHUUt BilShBrn Friflod, 

p. 171, 175, 
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Bbojft IL a Kolhapur Silshara Prince, power; p. 126; destroys Kalaourie, 


p. 173 & n2 ; his dates ; his charities 
to Hindus and Jains, p.l73; 131, 171n, 
174f. 188; 209 ( King of PanhSla ); 
defeated and thrown into prison by 
Bihghapa YSdava, p, 15f, 195*. 

Bhojadeva, a King defeated by Mah5- 
deva, YBdava K. p. 196 & n*. 

Bhojas a people, having regular king- 
dom in Mah5r5stra at Asoka’s time. 
p-18, 64; mentioned in Asoka’s In- 
scriptions, p. 18; ruling over Vaidar- 
bha, ibid; p. 21f. 

BhQlokamalla, one of the other names 
of Somesvara Ilf, Later CSlukya K. 
See under Somesvara III. 

BhntSrya, also called Butuga or Buta- 
yya, of the GShga kingdom, p. 279 ; 
placed on the throne of RacohyS- 
malla by Krana III, R5s. K., p. 283*, 
290. 300,* 303, 314.* See also under 
Batuga* 

B huvanaikamalla, another name of 
Somesvara II, Later Ca* K., p 116, 
207. See under Somesvara II. 

BI«a or BIcapa, a Viceroy of Sihghapa 
YBdava, p. 158; son of Cikka and 
brother of Malla ; p. 155 ; defeats 
Ratlas. ibid. 

Bijjala, ( == Vijjapa Kalacuri ) as door- 
keeper of Cenna-Basava, p. 131. 

Bijjana, founder of Kalacuri dynasty, 
p* 207. See also under Vijjana* 

Billapa,a King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, 194*. 

Boar standard, p. 273. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asistic 
Society, its Museum, p. 405. 

Bomma, see under Brahma. 

Bommaya, a Lingayat, of Basava’s 
time, p. 130. 

Brahma or Bomma, a general of Some- 
4vara IV, Later C5. K., p. 147 ; his 
feudatory ; and helps him in regaining 


ibid ; defeated by Southern Y&davas* 
ibid. 

Brahmanic Sacridoial rites, systema- 
tised under Early CSlukyas, p, 82f> 
p, 133. 

gcds invoked in all the Cambodia 

Inscriptions, p. £59. 

Brahmanism, flourishing with Bud- 
dhism in SStavShaua times, and pat- 
ronised by kings and princes, p. 58, 

its revival vigourously carried on 

in 8. India, p. 83. 

its Puranic side developed under 

Early CSlukyas p, 83. 

— — ro-asserting itself in 4th century 
A. D., p. 361. See also Hinduism^ 

Brahmans, flourishing in Java, p. 359f; 
formerly setting at naught the prohi- 
bition against sea-voyages, p. 362. 

Brbadratha Maurya, murdered by 
Pusyamitra Suhga, p, 33. 

(I) Buddha, son of Saihkaragapa, a 
Kalacuri prince, p. 68. 

(II) Buddha, ( Gautama B, the founder 
of Buddhism) his law not much 
known in Java, p. 359, 363* 

his remains, taken out and dis- 
tributed in As ka’s date of 

his Nirvana, p. 416. 

Buddhism, introduced into China, p. 2» 

flourishing in SatavShana times, 

and patronised, p. Mf. 

its prevalence and condition in 

Early Calukya times, p. 82. 

itf last traces in Mab5r5^ra, 

p. 132; in India, p. 361. 

^"when introduced in Java, p, 360. 

— — flourishing in Valabhi times, p, 226. 

Buddhists, visiting China, p. 3. 

Buddhists, Northern or Nepalese, 
their wrtings, pp. 368ff. 

Buddhist Chain of causes and effecU 
p. 355 n ?. 
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Buddhist Prayer wheds, p- 412. | 

Buddhist Stupas, p. 411. | 

Buddhist Temples and monasteries in ; 
Java, p. 360. • 

Buddhist VihSras, p. 226. 

Buddhist remains found in Brahma- 
purl Hill, pp. 411 ff. ! 

Buddhistic element, wanting in H ndu ! 
emigrants to Java, p* 359< 

Buddhistic remains of Bihar, p* 425. 

BuddhavarmarSja, a Gujarath Calukya | 
prince, p. 7? f. 

I 

Buddhavarsa a Gujarath CSlukya : 
prince, p. 205. 

Budha Gupta, his Eran Pillar Inscrip- ' 
tion ; the date in it, p. 178 f. 

BukkarSja, the founder of Vijayanagra i 
dynasty, p. 211. I 

BUtuga or Butayya, = Skr. BhUtSrya, i 
placed on the G5hga throne by I 
Kfsna III, Ras. K., p. 296, 310. See I 
also under BhutSrya. ! 

e 

Cakiraja^ of the Gahga family, p, 110. 

CakrapSlita, Governor of a town, p. 259; 
same as Cakrapani below. 

CakrapSni, son of Prandat = Cakrapa- 
lita, son of Parnadatta of the Juna- 
gad Inscription ; Viceroy of Gujarath, 
p. 259. 

Galikya, Calukya, = Calukya, p. 66. 

Calukya, originally a vernacular name 
afterwards sanskritised, p. 66n ; 
322*, 326*, 331. 

Calukya and Calukya, distinction bet- 
ween— unnecessary, p. 66n. 

CSlukyas, Date of their defeat by the 
BSstrakUtas, p. 81. 

not favouring Buddhism, p. 82. 

eclipsing RSs^rakUtas, p. 85. 

— — their connection with Cedi and 
BSstrakUta dynasties, p. 204. 

— destroyed by Amoghavarsa RSs., 

p. 319. 


CSlukyas ( in a general way ), p. 18, 20 
152, 272*, 322, 326*, 330. 

Calukya dynasty founded in the begin- 
ning of the 6th century, p. 65. 

family, its legendary origin, p. 66f. 

power, established over a wide 

domain under Pulakesi II, p. 73, 

power, established over Gujarath, 

p. 74. 

CSlukyas moving to the South from 
Ayodhya, p. 66. 

Calukyas, their gods, p. 67. 

Calukya History — its darkest period, 
p. 109. 

Calukya Copper-plate Grant, Tran- 
script, and Trans, cf— with remarks 
on Genealogy and Chronology of 
E. a Ks., p. 261-74. 

Calukya plates (generally), p. 215, 189, 
239, 241, 

Calukya chronology, p- 271f. 

Calukya Inscriptions (generally), p.l89. 

Calukya grants are in prose, p.l05. 

CSlukya Plates of Telang. p. 270. 

Calukya Plates, p. 239, 241. 

Calukya Dynasty, its Viigh la branch, 
p. 152. 

Calukya Konkana Inscriptions, p. 207. 

Calukya family of Vehgi, p. 101, 319. 

Calukya family, Genealogy between 
Vijay5ditya E. C. K. and Tailapa I. 
L. C. K., p. 134. 

Calukya family at Sangameshvaranear 
Ratnagiri, p. 127. 

Calukya, Genealogy of the — , kings of 
Anahilapat^na, p. 153n.3. 

calukyas. Materials for their History, 

p. 66, 

Calukya army — Karnataka army, 
p. 86nl. 

Calukyas of Konkana, p. 211. 

of KalyUna, p 211, 173. 

Calukyas, See also “ Early ’* Calukyas 
and “ Later” Calukyas. 

CandaladevI, see under Candralekha. 

Canda Sri Satakarpi, to be identified 
with Catusparna Satakarpi ? p. 34. 

(I) Candraditya, eldest son of Pula- 
kesi IT, Early Ca. K., p. 73f, 
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, 1 

(II) CandrSditya, a Kolhapur SilahSra j 
prince, p. 171. | 

(I) Candragupta, Maurya, p. 21. 33. Date ; 
of his founding the Maury a dynasty I 
at Patallputra, p. 36. His date the 
sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
p. 43 ; constructs the dam of the 
Sudarsana Lake, p. 201. 

(II) Candragupta II, of the Gupta 
dynasty, overthrower of the Satraps, 
p. 182 ; his latest date, ibid ; p. 184. 

CandralekhS, also called Candaladevi, 
a SilShara princess, married to 
Vikramaditya II, Later CS. K.*, her 
Svayamvara, p, 118f. 

Candraraja, a Kolhapur Silahara Ruler, 
p. 171. 

CandrasrI S^takarni, p. 49 ; his coins 
found in Tailahgana, ibid ; dates of 
his reign in Tailangana, p. 50. 

Castana, p. 36, pp. 39ft‘, p.53; belongs to 
a family of Satraps different from 
Nahapana’s ; ruled at XJjjayini, p. 40; 
not a Viceroy of Gotamiputra Sata- 
karpl, p. 39n. 1. == Tiastenes, p. 183 ; 
his date, p. 183, 185. The founder 
of Ksatrapas ; a foreign name, p. 200, 
222. His descendants adopt Hindu 
names and manners, p, 200, 222, No 
connection between him and Naha- 
pSna, p. 36f. See also under Tiastenes. 

Caturapana or Catusparna SStakarni, 
p. 31 & n, p. 42 ; successor of Yajna- 
Bri Satakarni, dates of his reign, 
p.50. To be identified with Canda 
Sri SatakarMi V p. 34 ; his name does 
not occur in Puranas, p. 34, 50. 
See also under Vasisthiputra C. and 
under Sakaraja. 

Caunda, Son of Blcana, Singhatia's 
Viceroy in the Deccan, p. 158. 

Cave Architecture, for worship of 
Puranic deities began to be employed 
In Early CS. times, p. 83. 

Cavotaka, -Capotkata Kings of Anabi- 
lapaUa^a, p. 77 & u. 3. 


Cedi, same as Haihayas, p. 204 ; same 
as Kalacuris, p. 204, 341. See also 
Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Cedi Dynasty, its Western branch 
ruling at Tripura, p. 151, and Eastern 
branch ruling over Chattisgarh, ibid. 
Cedi Era, p. 204, 213. 

Cedi Princes, doubtful nature of the 
sequence of, p. 278. 

Cedi-Kalacuri princes, called by the 
name of Sahasrilrjuna, p. 277f. See 
also under Haihayas and Kalacuris. 
Cenna-Basava, son of Nagalarabika, 
p. 129; Leader of the Lingayats and 
Lingayat Revolution ; founder of the 
Sect, p. 131. C-B as Siva, ibid. See 
also Basava. 

Cen.», = Gahga? p. 104. 

Cera King, an ally of Vinayaditya, 
Early Ca. K., p. 78. 

submissive to Pulakosi II, Early 

Ca. K., p. 272*, 273. 

Cera Kings, Geneaology of— as given 
in Merkara Copper-plate, p. 420f. 

their dates, p. 421f; their dates 

in Tamil chronicle are in Saka era, 
p. 420. 

their traditional chronology sup- 

pc rted by Lassen, 421 n. 

Cera Kingdom, its existence at the 
commencement of the Xian era, 
p. 422n, 

! Ceras, submissive to Krspa IV, Ras.K,, 
j p. 104. 

defeated I y Jayasiihha, LaterCa. 

K., p.li3. 

1 Cera Chronology, p. 421 & n, 

Ceranma, sanskritised form of Tamil 
Seramap = the Cera King ; made 
tributary by Krsna III, Ras. K., 
p. 278. 284*, 291 & n. 

Chalko families ( of Marathas), con- 
nected with Calukyas ? p. 127. 

' Charitable guilds, p. 57. 

; Charities, notions about them same in 
Nahapana’s time as now, p. 58. 
Charters, their compilers &c. p. 368, 
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Chinese pilgrims to India, p. 2. j 

-—sources of Indian History, p. 2. j 

Chosroes II, King of Persia; embassies ! 
between him and Pufakesi II, Early ; 
C5. K., p. 7ri. ; 

Christian Era, its present day use by | 
Indians, p. 223. 

Chronicles, Early, their paucity, p. 1. | 

Cities (new) in India, built in some | 
cases on the ruin of old cities, p. 412. I 

Citrakaptha, the favourite horse of 
VikramSditya I, Early Ca. K., p. 75. 

Coins, old, as source of Indian History, , 
p. 3. 

Colas ( a Southern people ) mentioned 
by Patafijali, p. 13; not known to 
Panini, p. 14, IT ; mentioned in 
Asoka’s Edicts, p. 18, p. 21f. ; be- 
come ally of Pulakesi I, Early Ca. k , , 
p. 71,p.272,* 273; rebel against Early 
cal. p. 75, defeated by Cal. p. 78, 
p. 80, p. 104; defeated by Jayasimha 
Later ca, K., p. 113; defeated by 
Somesvara I, Later Ca. K., p. 113; by 
Vikramaditya II, p. 115 f. Colas as 
Dravidas, p. 117,123. A Revolution 
in Cola country, p. 117 ; submissive 
to Erspa, Later Yadava K., p, 157; 
uprooted by kfspa III, Ras. K and 
their provinces given to his depend- 
ents, p. 278, 284*, 291; defeated by 
Vijjapa Kalacuri, p. 341, 344,* 348. 

Colonisation (Indian) of Java, its 
traditional account, pp. 360 ff. 

Communication, means of — under Sata- 
vabanas, p. 62. | 

— — betwe;;n MaharBstra, and South 
and North India frequent, in Batava- 
hana times, r. 62. 

Conjunct consonants, generally pre- ; 
served as in Sanskrit and not assi- 
milated in Pali, p. 369. 

Copperplate Grants ( generally ), their 
nature and contents, p. 2; as sources 
of Indian History, p, 199. 

Corruptions in language — see Phonetic 
changes. 


Countries mentioned in Asoka Inscrip- 
tions; those known before Patan- 
jali, p* 18. 

Cndasama, a family of princes, ruling 
in Qirnar, p. 202, 

Current years, p. 396. See also under 
Saka Era and Dates. 

Cyclic years, p. 189, 399. 

D 

Dada, a Gujarath K. p. 247 f, 252,* 254. 

Dada, Commander of Mallugi, an Early 
YSdava K., defeated Vijjapa Kala- 
curi, p. 147f. 

Dadda II, a Gujarath K. p. 247 f; his 
other name, p. 247; his name misread 
p. 248f; 252,* 254. 

DakkhSmitra, wife of UsavadSta; her 
gifts, p* 24. 

DSksInStyas, mentioned in MahSbha- 
rata, p, 409. 

Dancing, as forming part of Ksatriya 
ladies* education, p. 313. 

Dantidurga, a RSstrakata king; be- 
comes paramount lord of South ; p, 
86, defeats KTrtivaraman II, last of 
the Early ca. kings, p, 81; p. 276; 
date of the same, p. 339; his other 
conquests, p. 86 ; reason of his name 
being omitted in Baroda grant, ibid; 
p. 281*, 286f, 299*, 302, 313, 318, 
322*, 326,* 330; supreme lord of 
Maharastra, p. 294, 307. 

Dantiga, ruler of KancI, p, 92, 296f: 
defeated by K^spa III, Ras. K. 296f ; 
p. 104, p. 283*, p. 289, 299*, 303, 314,* 
310 ; a name borne by some Pallava 
kings, p. 310. 

(I) Dantivarman, an Early R&s. K.* 
mentioned in Ellora Caves Inscrip- 
tion, p. 85. 

(II) Dantivarman, a 
p. 320. 

Darhasena, a TraikH^aka K., 65. 

Dasaratha, grandson of A^oka 
(Maurya), p, 200. 

Dasavarman, son of Tailapa I, Later 
Ca. K. p. 112. 
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Dasyus, p. 11. 

Deccan, Sources for its history, p. 1 ff. ' 
= Dak;khan; etymology of the word ■ 
p, 5; becomes part of Mahomedan 
Empire, p. 167. For Deccan see 
under (I) MahSrSstra (II) Daksina 
and (III) Daksinapatha also. 

Its settlement by Aryans, see 

under Aryans. 

Derabhata, a Valabhi K., p. 237. 

Desastha family names, p.l58. 
Devanagari characters, their variety 
used in Gujarath in Early centuries ; 
of Xian era, p. 246. 

DevapSla, a King mentioned in GhosrS- ; 
wan Buddhistic Inscription, p. 426*, | 
427. 

Devasakti, a Sendraka Chief, p. 74. 
Dha(}iyama, an Early Yadava K., 
p. 193, perhaps a collateral ( with 
variants as 2 names immediately 
below). 

Dha^iyasa, p. 139(perhaps a collateral), 
193^ ( as variant for Dh54*yaina ). 
Dha<Jiyappa, p. 193*, ( as variant for 
Dha^iyama ). 

Dhadiyappa or Dhadiyasa, an Early 
Yadava K., p. 138 & n., 193*. 

DharS, S. of —, defeated by Sihghana 
Yadara, p. 195*. 

Dharapatta, a Valabhi prince, p. 224. 
Dharasena 1, a Valabhi prince, p. 201, 
217, 227, 229. 

Dharasena II, a Valabhi King, p. 182, 
201, 217f, 221-225, 227, 231, 235f, 240 ; 
the figured date in his copperplate, 
p. 217 ; his earlier date, p. 224 ; bis 
revised date, p. 260. 

Dharasena III, a Valabhi K., p. 232, 
236. 

Dharasena IV, a Valabhi K., p. 217, 
220f, 228, 236f, 239f. 258 ( V ) ; his 
revised date, p. 260. 

Dharasena, a Traikutaka prince, p,204; 
his Inscription; ibid. [ Same as Dar- 
basena ]. 

DhfirSvarsa, another name of Dhruva, 
Has. K., q. v. 

Dharfisraya, another name of Jaya- 


siihha of Gujarath C5. D., p. 75. 
Dliarmaguta ( = Dbarmagupta ), name 
of a donor occurring in the Kolha- 
pur — Brahmapuri Remains, p. 416*. 
Dhorappa, a Prince Of the Early 
Yadava period, p. 139. 

(I) Dhruva, a Has. K., p. 89f ; his other 
names, p. 89, 294, 307 ; takes power 
from the hands of his brother 
Govin-’a II, p. 89 ; his exploits, p.89f; 
his three White Umbrellas, p. 90 ; 
takes away the Royal Umbrella of a 
Northern King, p. 322,* 326,* 329. 

P. 212, 294, 308, 319. 

(II) Dhruva, a Lata R5 r. K., p. 320 f. 
Dhrubhata, Tu-lu- va-po-tou = Dbru- 

vabhata below, p. 181f. 

Dhruvabhata ( of Malwa ), son-in-law 
to the son of Harsavardhana, p. C86 ; 
to be identified with Dhruvasena(II) 
Valabhi K., p. 387. P. 181 = Dhruva- 
patu. 

Dhruvapat^, a Valabhi K., p. 259. 
Dhruvapatu = Druvabhata, see above. 
Dhruvasena I, a Valabhi K., alsocalled 
Baladitya ; son of Kharagraha, p.l82; 

= Druvabba^ mentioned by Hwan- 
Thsang, ibid ; his grants, ibid, p. 227; 
231f, 235f, 250. 

‘ Dhruvasena II, a Valabhi K., p. 202. 
Dhruvasena III, a Valabhi K., p. 237. 

(I) Dhruvasena, an executive officer 
of the Valabhis, p. 228,* 234, 241. 

(II) Dhruvasena, his son king of 
Kanyakubja, p. 387. 

Dhruvasimha= Dhruvabhata mention- 
ed by Hwan Thsang, misprint for 
Dhruvasena I, p. 386. 

Digambara Jaina Works, p. 4. 
Digambara Jainism, fl .urishing in 
Ras. times, p. 105. 

Dindikara. a Cera king, p. 420. 
I.Mvirapati Skandabhata, a Valabhi 
Minister, p. 240 f. 

DrHvi(}as, subdued by Sahadeva P^pcJa- 
va, p. 16; defeated by Somesvara I. 
Later Cil. K., p. 114 ; - Colas, submit 
to Vikramaditya II, Later Ca. K., 


62 I R. G* Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. IH J 
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p. 117 ; as Dravilas, defeated by | 
Somesvara III» Later Ca. K., p. 123. 

DrdhaprahSra or ®praharin, an Early 
Yadava King, Lord of Deccan, p.l37; 
145, 193*. 

Dropasiiiiha, a Valabhl King, p. 224; 
250n, 257, 259, 201. 

Dugdhamalla, of the Later Ca. I 
Dynasty, p. 110. I 

E 

Early Calukyas or E. C. Dynasty or 
E. C. Branch, their history, ])p. 66tt*, 
p. 261 f ; their different branches 
p. 81 ; their extinction in Maha- I 
rastra, ibid ; dispossessed of power | 
by Bastrakutas, p. 81 ; tolerant ■ 
towards all religions, p. 83 ; their 
genealogy, p. 84, 262 ( partly ) ; 1 

Jainism flourishing in their period,' 
p. 105 ; their different branches, 
p. 109 ; their Gujarath Branch and 
its capital, p. 205; their Inscrip- 
tions, p. 204f; their chronology, 
p. 205; its doubtful points, p. 261 ; 
271f ; their monuments, p, 208 ; their 
legendary origin, p. 210. 

Earlier Calukyas and Later Calukyasf, i 
two difl*erent families, p. 112 n7 ; no I 
continuity of tradition Let ween j 
them ; p. 109. | 

Eastern Calukyas “ C of Vengi, p. 91; | 
eclipsing Rastrakutas, p. 319. 

Eastern Calukyas and ( main ) Calukya 
line, difference in their seal legends, 
p. 264 ; separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches, p. 265. See j 
also under “Calukya” and “Calukyas” ! 

Early Y5davas, ~ Yadavas of Seuna- i 
desa, p. 146, See under Yadavas. ; 
ard T, ( King of England ), p. 221. | 

Epigraphia Indica, its establishment, | 
P. 199, i 

Eras. For the different eras, see under j 
the respective names, Gnpta E.» i 
Valabhi E., Kaliyuga E., Maha^ ! 
bharata Em Yudhisthira E., Saka E., | 
Vikrama E. i 


Eras, their six 


traditional founders, 


i 

i 


p. 267 ; imr ossibility of two different 
Eras being used at the same place, 
p. 395f. 

F 

Fah-hian, Chinese Pilgrim ; his men- 
tion of Ta-Thsin = Daksina, p. 5 ; 
his notices of Hindu civilisation in 
Java, p. 359f ; his account of Yava- 
dvlpa - Java, p. 359 f, 

Faruki Kings, p. 138. 

Fattesingh Gaikwad, his Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Foreigners, their inroads into Malia- 
rasfcra, p. 38. 

Foreign invader?', become Hinduised, 
■p. 57; adopt Hindu or Buddhist reli- 
gion, p. 361. See under their res- 
pective names also. 

Foreign Trade in Satavahanu times, 
p. 58 ; the same carried inland, ibid. 

G 

Ga and Sa, in cave Inscriptions, very 
nearly similar, p. 268. 

Ganapati, a Southern Prince, ( nephew 
of Rudra, Lord of Tailahgas) released 
from prison by Jaitrapala Yadava, 
p. 149f; of the Kakatiya dynasty, 
p. 150, 160; loaves his throne to a 
daughter, p. .60. 

Ganasthiti of the Malavas, p. 406ff; 
uncertainty about the event and its 
date, p. 398. 

Gandaradity a, a Kolhapur SilShSra 
Prince ; his grant, p. 171 n 1; 172 ; his 
date, p. 172 ; extent of his rule ; his 
religious charities to Brahmans and 
Jains, ibid ; the most famous of the 
Kolhapur Silahara Princes, p. 172; 
174, 188, 209. 

Gahga or Gahga family, ruling over 
Cera country, p. 70; its Prince 
detained by Dhruva Ras. K., p. 90 ; 
G. King captured by Govinda III, 
Ras. K., p. 91; submissive to Kfs^a 
II, R5s. K., p. 96; 282,* 288, 295, 299,* 
302. 308, 313; defeated by Kfsna III, 
Ras. K., p. 104; 283,* 290, 300, 304 nl, 
314/ See also Cera. 
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Gafigadeva, a Kolhapur Silahara 
Prince, p. 171. 

Gahgadhara, son of Dada, helped 
Mailugi, Yadava K., P- 147&n 2. 

Gatha dialect, language of North 
Buddhist writings, pp. 366ff ; has 
no fixed characteristics, p. 369 ; 
the Gatha Dialect, not a separate 
dialect ; mixture of Sanskrit and 
Pali ; existence in it of ungramma- 
tical^fcmmL p. 367, 369. Gatha dia- 
lect found \y Hoernle in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 367f; peculiar Gatha i 
expressions, p. 374. 

GStha rule, p. 374f. j 

Gatha writers, p. 369 f. j 

Gaudas, K. of— “taught humility'’ by i 
Krsijall, Eas. K., p. 96; 282.* 287, 1 
295, 299, 302, 308, 313*. j 

G audas-= Bengal ; K. invaded by Vikra- ! 

mSditya II, Later Ca. K., p. 115. | 

Qauli ( = cowherd ), see under Abhira. ! 
Gaupta, Gaupte &c., see under Gupta. | 
Gautamiputra or ""puta &c., see under 
Gotaraiputra, below. 

George III, (King of England ), p. 219. 
George IV, p. 219. 

Goa ( as Gove ^ K., defeated by Vikra.' 

maditya IF, Later Ca. K., p. 120. 
Godhra, chiefs of, combine against 
Lavapaprasada, p. 153. 

Gogi or Gogiraja, a feudatory prince 
of Later Ca. dy., p. 141 & n2. 

Goihka, or Goriikala or Gokalla, a t 
Kolhapur SilSharu Prince, p. 171. j 
Gopta, a village in Kathiawad; its j 
likely Prakrit and Vernacular cor- j 
ruptions, p. 393. I 

GotamI, a Satavahana Princess, | 
mother of Gotaraiputra Satakarni, j 
p. 25, 27. 

Gotaraiputra Satakarni, a Satavahana | 
K.; his history and greatness a.s 
described by his mother in the Nasik | 
Inscrlpt ons, p. 25f ; destroyed Sakas 
&o., and uprooted the race of Kha- 
gSrSta, p. 26 ; lord of Dhanakataka, 
p. 26f ; his order to his lieutenant, 
p, 26f ; his queen’s orders, p. 27; 2l6i 


his Date, p. 27f; his reign contem- 
poraneous with that of Vasisthlputra 
Pulumayi, ibid; belongs to Satava- 
hana dynasty, p. 29 ; his Inscription 
narrafnghis having destroyed the 
foreign princes and re-established 
his dynasty, p. 33, 203 ; bis order in 
the line acc. to Purapas, p. 34 ; his 
date, p. 36f; 47f; 42 ; he and Pulumayi 
defeated the foreign king and esta- 
blished the’r authority, p. 40, 47 ; 
meaning of the Inscriptions re.Gota- 
miputra, ibid; relation of his chrono- 
logy wth other princes, pp. 37-42 ; 
afterwards attacks Castana or is 
attacked by C., p. 41f; ditt'erent 
sources of history about G., p. 47 f ; 
bis charities to Buddhists and 
Brahmans alike, p. 58; period 
between him and Valabhi dynasty, 
p. 259 ; characters in his Inscrip- 
tions, p. 259 ; its language, p. 367f. 

F. 413. p. 32, 38f, 51, 203. See also 
Satakarni. 

I GotamTputra Srl-Yajna, or Yajna- or 
Yajna- Sri, Satakarni, a Satavahana 
K. (different from GotamTputra Sata- 
karni, immediately above) ; Prakrit 
form of his name in Kanheri and 
Nasik Inscriptions, p. 29 ; the“Gota- 
miputasa Vilivayakurasa occurring 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 29f; 412 ; on 
the Supara Stupa, p. 31 ; his chrono- 
logical position, p. 32 ; his successor, 
p. 49; 203, 412ff; called Lord of 
Daksinapatha. p. 36. 41. See also 
Yajna-Srl Satakarni & Siri Yanna 
Satakani . 

Govinda(r5ja) I, one of tbo earliest 
itings of the Ras. dynasty, p. 85; = Go- 
vinda mentioned in Aibole Inscrip- 
tion, ibid ; attacks CSlukyas and be- 
comes their ally, p. 85; 70 & n2, 89, 
281,* 287, 299,* 302, 313, 294,* 307. 
Govinda(raja) II, a Ras. K., p.89; given 
to sexual pleasures ; superseded by 
I j,is brother Uhruva, p. 89 & nl; 294f ; 
his other name, p. 89, 106 ; endea- 
vo■,^r.^ to regain throne but fails. 
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p. 89 ; his name omitted in certain 
grants, p. 294f, 3l8f. 

Govinda(r5ja) III, a B5s. K., one of 
the greatest of the Ras. kings, p. 90 ; 
BSstraktItas become invincible under 
him, ibid ; his wars, p. 91, 212 ; 
a confederacy of kings agaitst him, 
p. 91 ; his charities, extent of his 
dominions, p. 92 ; gives the Lata 
province to his brother Indra, ibid ; 
his h^e other names, p. 92, 106. 277 ; 
his grants, p. 92; 110, 188 ; resem- 
blance in the characters of one of 
his grants and the Javanese Inscrip- 
tion, p. 355. I 

Govinda(raja) IV, a RSs. K., his exact j 
position in succession to the throne, ' 
p. 98 f ; his conduct towards his 
brother Amoghavarsa II, p. 99 ; its 
defence, ibid ; addicted to pleasures, . 
and succumbs to diseases, p. 100; 
282 f,* 288, 296, 299,^ 302, 309, 314 ; i 
his date, p. lOOf; his three other ! 
names, p. 100; his successor, and 
predecessor, p. 101 f; his Sangli 
grant, p. 98f. 186, 205. 

Govindaraja, an early Yadava K., p. 
143, 194.^ 

(I) Govinda, son of Karka, a Lata- 
Rastrakata K., p. 320. 

(II) Govinda, an early Cera Prince, p. 
422n; a grant made by him in the 
fourth year of the Sakas, ibid; doubt- 
ful nature of the same, ibid. 

Grammatical verse treatises, later 
than G. Sntra works, p. 12n2. 

Greek Princes, mentioned in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, p. 21. 

Greek Sources of Indian History, p. 2. 
Greeks and India, intercourse between 
them, p. 2. 

Gujarath CSlukya dynasty or G. Calu- 
kyas; the dy. founded in the reign of 
VikramSditya I, EarlyCa. K., p. 75; 
the date thereof, p.76; the Era used in 
their earlier Inscriptions, p. 76; their 
capital, p. 77. 

Gujarath RastrakH^ dynasty, or G. 
RSstraka^s; the dy, founded in the 


reign of Govinda III, RSs. E., p. 92; 
295; subjugated by the main dynasty, 
p. 98, 308; their grants, p. ^^20. 

Gujarath K. afraid of Epspa, YfidavaE. 
p. 157; a G. copperplate grant, trans- 
lated and transcribed, p. 246-256. 
Gujarath i BrShmapas, p. 158. 

— For Gujarath, see also under GUrja- 
ra and L5ta. 

Guptas, or Gupta Dynasty; the year of 
their coming into power, p. 38n; 
of their extermination p. 177f; suc- 
cessors of Satraps or Ksatrapas, p. 
182; broken by the incursions of 
Hiioas, p. 201; predecessors of Vala- 
bhis in Surastra and introduced 
Gupta Era in that province, p. 260. 

P. 200 f. p. 399. 

Gupta date, p. 395. 

Gupta Era, a note on it, p. 176-185; p. 
384, 399; its initial date, p. 384ff; 
p.l76 ; p. 599 ; as given by Alberuni 
p. 384, Its importance for determin- 
ing chronology of early centuries, 
p. 176; different dates of the G. E.* 
p. 181f; 184f; p. 397f. 

Gupta Era ( in a general way ), p. 39n, 
76, 205. 

Gupta Era = Valabhi Era, p. 391. 

Gupta Era, its epoch, p. 384-399; 406, 

388. 

Gupta dates, p. 390, 397 ; in Eran In- 
scription, p. 387f. 

Gupta and Saka dates or years, p. 176; 
I79f; difference between them, p.387f; 
conlirming,Alberuni's statement, p. 
384. 

Gupta and Valabhl Eras, their initial 
dates, the same, p. 1763'; p.260, p. 202, 

389, p. 391. 

Gaupta, Gaupte, and Gopte occurring 
in Valabhl Inscription, p.404 f ; p.393. 
Gaupta, = Gupta Era, 243*, 245, p. 
392 tf. 

Guptakala, = Gupta Era, p. 176. 
Gllrj(j)ara E. conquered by Pulakesi 
II, Early CS. E., p. 71 ; defeated by 
Erspa I, Ras. E„ p- 323*, 327, 331; 
defeated by E^sria II, Ras, E, p. 96; 
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“ terrified ” by Krsna II, 282,* 287; ! 
295, 299,* 302, 308, 313; submissive 1 
to Vikramaditya II, Later C5. K., | 
p. 120; to Bhillama I, Yadava K„ 
p. 148, 196,* 197;* defeated by Sihg- 
hana YSdava K., p. 151; =Lavana- ! 
prasSda, retreating before Singhapa, 
p. 153; reduced by Govinda III, 
p. 283,* 290, 300,* 304, 314, and gives > 
up hope of Kalanjara and Citrakuta, I 
ibid. 

Gurjara Kings or Dynasty (in a general 
way), 247 f. 252,* 254, 264. 

GOrjaras, settled in Punjab, their 
movements, 409f. 

GOrjaras of Kanauj, date of their esta- 
blishing a kingdom p. 212; their 
fights with Rastrakutas, ibid. 

Gnrjara copperplates, p. 215-18, 225, 
239. 

Guttas, sprung from ancient Guptas, 
holding a principality in the South, 
p. 155. 

Gvihasena a Kolhapur Silahara Prince 

1 ? 1 . 

Gtivala, a Valabhl Priace, p. 224, 226,* 
229, 236, 257f, 259 n2, 260. 

H 

Haihayas, a people; date of their rise, 
p. 65; kubmissive to Vinayaaitya, 
Early Ca. K.; their matrimonial con- 
nection with Vikramaditya Ca. K. 
p. 80; also called Ka(ku)lacuris, p. 
128; defeated by Early Calukyas, 
p. 204 ; same as Cedi or Kalacuri, 
ibid; H. of Kalyana connected with 
Cedi branch, p. 1 8. See also Kala- 
curis and Cedi. 

HakusrI, a Satavahaiia Prince, men- 
tioned in Nilnaghata Inscriptions, 
p. 23. ’ ^ 

Hffla, of the Satavahaiia or Andhra- 
bhptya dy.. -Salivahana (q.v.), p. 46, 
p. 55. 

Halleyaga, a Lihgayata of Basava’s 
time, p- 130. 

Hamma, an Early Yadava Queen, p.l42. 
Hammira, defeated by a boy-general 
of Singhapa Yadava, p. 151. 
Harapala, son-in-law of Ramacandra 


Yadava ; revolts and drives away 
Mahomedans, p. 16T ; is defeated and 
flayed alive, p. 167. 

Harihara, son of BukkarSja of Vijaya- 
nagara dy., p. 59, 211. 

Hariti, the legendary ancestor of the 
CSlukyas, p. 109. 

Hari Varmraa, a Cera King, p. 420. 

Harsa or Harsavardhana, of Kanauj, 
paramount lord of N. India; wanted 
to conquer S. India, p. 71f ; opposed 
and def ated by Pulakesi II, Early 
Ca. k., p. 3, 71, 262; as (Sri) Harsa, p. 

86. p. 263, 265f. 269. 272*, 273 ; Harsa- 
vardhana =snaditya, p. 72. See also 
Siladitya. 

Hastin (Raja), his Inscriptions, p. 178f. 

I Hemadapant, his Architecture, p. 164. 
Henry III, ( King of England ), p. 221. 
Heretics in Java, ( mentioned by Fah- 
Hian ), p. 359f. 

Hindu Law, its codification in Later 
Ca, and Kalacuri periods, p. 133. 

Hindu Monarchy of Deccan, destroyed 

I by Mahomedans, p. 167. 

Hindu Sovereigns of Java, p. 357. 

Hindus, their usual way of expressing 
dates is in terms of expired years, 
p. 388f. 

their former colonizing energy, 

and their communication with 
Cambodi a and Eastern Archsepelago, 
p. 362 ; Hindus from N. India and 
S. India migrating to Java, p. 359. 
Hinduism in Java, p. 361f ; wanting in 
tenacity, p. 361. 

flourishing with Buddhism in 

Valabhl times, p. 226. 

to be invigorated, p. 362. 

For Hinduism see also Brahma- 
nism and under Buddhism. 
Hindustani Brahmapas, p. 158. 

Hoy asala ^ Southern Y Sdava Dynasty, 
p. 120, 126; = Poysala, p. 120n3, 
Hoyasala K., defeated by Bhillama V, 
Yadava king, p. 194*. 

Hoyasala Yadava of Halebid, growing 
powerful, p. 147. 

— Karna^ king, p. 159. 
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Hoyasalas, humbled by Singhaija Ya- j 
dava, p. 155. 

Hnnas, the’r incursions break Gupta 
power, p. 201. 

Huska, king, and successor of Kaniska, 
p. 38n, 

Hwan~Thsang, ( also spelt as Hiuen- 
Tsiang, Hioun-Thsang).Chinese Bud- I 
dhist pilgrim, p. 3 ; his Itinerary, p. 4; 
the work called Siyuki V p. 181 ; its 
trans. by Julien, p.387 ; his mention ! 
of Moholocha = MaharSstra, p. 20 ; 
H.-T. and Pulakesi II, p. 204; 263, I 
265f, 271, 71ff; his visit to Mahii- | 
rSstra, p. 72f ; H.-S.-his mention of | 
Dhruvabhata, p.3S6f ; H.-T. on P5nini ' 
being abridged and on Katantra, p. 

55 ; H.-T.’s mention of a kingdom of | 
Broach, p. 251 ; his mention of ' 
Valabhi as a flourishing town,> 
p.259; p. 181. 

I 

Immadi Vijjapa, son of Vijjapa Kala- 
curi, p. 131. I 

India ( in general way ), legends take I 
place of History in I.,p. 1 ; no written j 
history, p. 1 ; no record ofPre-Maho- ! 
raedan India, p. 1, 199 ; its provinces * 
held in early times by foreigners, | 
p. 361 ; Elucidation of its History by j 
study of Inscriptions done by ! 
BBBAS, pp. 199- 213 ; account of its 
inland towns given by Ptolemy, p 37; 
its inland towns flourishing in 
Satavahana times, p. 60f. | 

Indians, going to Java and settling ! 
there, p. 359; its earliest notice, ibid. ' 

Indian Antiquary, its establishment, 
work done by it, p. 3, 199. 

Indian Colonisation of Java, p. 360ff. 

Indian and Javanese Polity, similarly 
between them, p. 358. 

Indian Kings, utmost average length 
of their reigns, p. 422n. 

Indian Literature, as source for history 
of Indian thought and life, p. 4. 

India aud Eastern Archipelago, very 
early connection between them, p. 
360. 


India and Greeks, Intercourse between 
them, p. 2. 

Tndo-Aryans, see under Aryans. 

Indo-Scythian kings, p, 38n. 

Indra(raja) I, an earlier R5s. K, men- 
tioned in Ellora Cave Inscription, 
p. 85. 

Indra(raja) II, an earlier R^s. K , son 
of Karka I, marries a CSlukya 
Princess, p. 85. 

Indra(raja) III, a Ras. K., succeeds his 
grandfather, p. 97, 295, 309 ; the 
reason of this, p. 97; his other names 
p. 97; 323*, 324*, 332, 328* ; his PaUa- 
bandhotsava, p. 98; date of his 
accession, p. 98 ; his grant, p. 318. 
P 282*, 288*, 294, 299*, 302, 307, 313, 
321*, 325*, 329, 333f; his short reign. 

p. 101. 

Indra, a Ras. prince, brother of 
Govinda III, R5s. K. The province 
of Lata given to Indra; the founder 
of the Lata— Ras. b-anch, p. 92; 295. 
309. 

Inscriptions, ( in a general way only ), 
as source of Indian history, p. 2ft, 
199 ; in Cave Temples of Western 
India, p. 4 ; dates in them represent 
in majority expired years, p. 389 ; 
the pioneer in deciphering them, 
p. 3 ; collection of Calukya Inscrip- 
tions made by Sir Walter Elliot, 
p. 261f; the language of ancient 
Inscriptions, p 367, 370 ; Pali Ins- 
criptions, p. 367 ; Bud Ihist Inscrip- 
tion, p. -67, 

Interest, its low rate in Satavahana 
times, p. 61 ; its low rate testifies to 
security and efficiency of Govern- 
ment, ibid. 

J 

Jagaddeva, a Lihgiiyata of Basava's 
tim^, p, 130. 

Jagadekamalla I, another name of 
Jayasirhha, Later C5. K., p. 112; 
compare also p. 124n4. See under Ja- 
yasiihha, Later Ca. K. 
Jagadekamalla II, a Later Ca. K, 
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successor of Somesvara II r, p. 124f, 
his dates, p. 125, 128, 207, 124n4. 

Jagadekamalla. as a title, p.l09. 

Jagattuhgal, a Ras. K., son of Dhruva; 
to be identified with Govinda HI. 
p. 92; 308; p. 319, 322*. 326*, 331; 294f, 
307f; 282*, 287. 299*. 302, 313*. Ano- 
ther name of Govinda HI. p. 93; 

See under Govinda III. 

Jagattuhga II, son of Krsnall or Akil- 
lavarsa II, p. 95; 97, 309; died with- 
out ascending the thrcne; the reason 
thereof, p.97; lOl&n; p.278. 282*,288, 
294, 299*, 302, 307, 313*, 319, 323*, 
327*, 331, p. 295. 

Jagattuhga ( HI ), younger brother of 
Krsna IH, Ras. K., the latter grant- 
ing a village in the name of J. p.l04; 
298, 311, 300*, 305, 315*, 317; J.*s 

virtues described by his elder brother, 
ibid. 

Jahla, son of D3da, p. 147f, 150. 

Jainism, coming into prominence in 
Maharastra in Calukya times, p. 81; 
confined to Southern Maratha Coun- 
try, p. 82; coming into prominence, 
p. 105; its decline; p. 133; support ers» 
p. 133. 

Jains, the nature of their historical 
literature, p. 1; their conflict with 
LingSyatas, p, 129; p. 419; their . 
temples, made Brahmanic temples, ' 
p. 133; p. 418, 

(I) Jaitrapala or Jaitrasirhha or Jai- 
tugi, (son of Bhillama V ), a Later 
Yadava K., bis date, p. 149 & n3; 
defeated by VIra Ballala P* 149, his 
war w th King of Trikalihgas, p.l49f; , 
p. J95*, 197*, 160. 

(II) JaitrapSla or Jaitiigi, ( son of 
of Sihghana) a Later Y adava prii.ee, 
did not rule. & is not mentioned by 
Hemadri, p, 157. 

Jajjalla or Jajalladeva, a King defeat- 
ed by Sihghana Y5dava, p. 150; - a 
King of the Eastern branch of the 
Cf di dynasty, p. I5l, 195*. 

JUkabba, wife of Tailapa L K* of the 
Later C5. dynasty, p. 112. 


Jan3rdana, son of GahgSdhara, Com- 
mander of Sihghana YSdava’s troop 
of elephants, p, 150. 

Jahgamas, their persecution, p. 131. 
Jatiga I, founder of Kolhapur Silahara 
dynasty, p. 171. 174. 
latiga H, Kolhapur SilShara ruler; 

p. 171; hi« title, ibid. 

Javanese Inscription in Sanskrit, its 
transcript & translation &c , pp.353- 
362; its characters like those of 
North Indian Inscriptions, p, 355, 
or Magadha variety, p. 359. 

Javanese, official names ( old ), p.358. 
Javanese, and Indian Polity, simila- 
rity between them, p. 358. 

Jayabhata, a Gilrjjara king, p, 248, 
252L 254. 

Jayadaman, a Ksatrapa K., son of 
Castana, p. 39; 41, 53, 200; dethroned 
by Gotamipatra, p. 42. 

Jayakarna, son of Tribhuvanamalla 
Later Cii; K., p. 206. 

Jayakesi I, a Kadamba ( or Konkan ) 
prince, p. 116f.. 210. 

Jayakesi II, a Kadamba (or Konkan) 
prince, p. 11 Off; 210. 

(I) Jayasimha.an Early Ca, K.;founder 
of the Early Ca. dynasty, p. 65; 67; 
defeats Indra Ras. p. 65, 67; p. 262, 

(II) Jayasimha or J ay asihgha.an Early 
Ca. prince; brother of Pulakesi IL 
Early, Ca. K., ruler of Nasik, p. 73; 
p. 263f, 272*, 273. 

(HI) Jayasimha ( varman ) or ( raja ) 
Dhararraya, founder of Gujarath 
Calukya dynasty, p. 75; brother of 
Vikrainadity a I, Early C5. K., dif- 
ferent from Jagasimha (I), above, p. 
77. 

f'lV) Jayasiihha, a Later Calukya king, 
his other name Jagadekamalla I, 
brother of ikramaditya H, p. 112; 
his date, reign, and exploits, p. 112 ; 
his latest date. p. 113; p. 12in4« 
207 ; defeated king of Malwa V p. 114; 
135, 142. ( Genealogy, No. 4 ). 

(V) Jayasimha, a later Calukya princei 
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brother of VikramSditya II, Later | 
C5. K. ; the province of BanavasT ; 
granted to him, p. 118 ; meditates ; 
treason againt V. ; war between | 
them ; defeated but pardoned, p* 119f. j 

(VI) JayasiihhaCvarman) of the Guja- j 
rath Ca. d., p. 75, 205. i 

JayasrayaMahgalarasaraja, of Guja- ■ 
rath Ca. dy.. p. 76. . 

Jhallapulla = Saoapulla, (q- v.). | 

Jhanjha, a Thana Siiahara prince, I 
p. 139f. 

Jogama, a prince of the KalySna-Kala- j 
curi line p. 128; 311, 344, 347. ! 

Jupiter, his twelve-year cycle, p. 386, : 
his helical rising, p. 399. | 

K I 

Kadambas, or Kadamba dynasty of i 
Banavasi, a line of princes, p.210f; , 
their capital, p. 211 : their legendary ; 
origin, p. 210 ; predecessors and ; 
contemporaries of Early Ca., p. 211; 
420; their title p. 210- 

defeated by KIrtivarman I, | 

Early Ca. K., p. 68. 

defeated by Pulakesi II, Early j 

ca.K., p. 70. 

adherents and patrons of Jai- 

nisim, p. 211* 

Kadambas ( Later, of Goa ), P- 211 ; t 
adherents of Brahmanism, p- 211 ; j 
defeated by the general of Sihghaija j 
YEdava, p. 155 ; K. of Goa, an off- | 
shoot of Banavasi K., p. 211 ; their , 
grant, p, 117 ; Later K., their title, 
p. 169. 

Kakkala or Karka II, last Ras, K., his 
other name, defeated by Tailapa I of 
the Later Ca. dy., p. 104 ; 109, 188, ^ 
206 ; his dates, p. 104f. , 

KakkQla, a king defeated by Sihghana 
Yadava, p. 150, 195* ; = Kokkala 
belonging to Western Cedi dy., ^ 
p. 151. 

Kakustbavarman, a Kadamba prince 

p. 210. 

Kalacuris or K- dynasty, same as Cedi 
or Haihayas, p. 66, 204; ruling over 


Cedi province, p. 65, 68; date of their 
rise, extent of their dominions, p.65; 
earliest mention of the dy., p. 128; 
their history, pp. 128 132; date of 
their extinction, p. 129, 132; K. break 
Ca. power 147; K. family “ min© of 
Ksatriya Jewels,” p. 343; a leading 
family, ibid ; defeated by Mahgalisa. 
Early Ca.JK., p.68; Kalacurikula,344*, 
347; their relation w»th Rastrakutas, 
p. 277f; other Kalacuri princes, ibid; 
K. probable successors of Later C5- 
lukyas, p. 126; 207; K., princes depen - 
dent on Kalyapa Calukyas, p. 341. 
K. of Kalyana, an off-shoot of the 
main Cedi dy., p. 128; never comple- 
tely supreme; their early extinction^ 
p. 342 ; a Kalacuri grant deciphered 
and translated, pp. 340-352, 

Kalambhras, a Southern people ? p. 78, 
80. 

Kalihga, K. of, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Early Ca. K., p. 71; defeated by 
Dantidurga Ras., K. p. 86; submis- 
sive to Krsna II, Ras. K., p, 96; 282^, 
288, 295, 299^. 302, 308, 313‘«. 

Kalivallabha, another name of Dhruva 
Ras. K., p. 282*, 287; 299*, 301, 313*. 
See also under Dhruva Ras. K, 

Kalivikrama, another name of Vikra- 
maditya II, Early Ca. K. ( q. v. ) p. 
118. 

Kaiiya Ballala, a Yadava K., p. 143, 
194*. 

KaliyStpa Papamkarapa, a Javanese 
K., p. 353*, 355n3. See Kandiawaii 
below. 

Kaliyuga Era, not different from the 
Mahabh5rata Era, p. 267f. 

Kamarupa ( = Assam), its king invaded 
by Vikranaditya II, Later Ca. K., 
p. 115. 

Kaiiivadeva, Chief of Konkan, belong- 
ing to a branch of the Later Ca. dy., 
p. 126 ; his title, p. 126, 169. Same as 
Kainvadeva, p. 207? 

Kambojas, a non- Aryan tribe living in 
K. W. of India, mentioned by Papini, 
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p. 13 ; mentioned in Asoka’s Edicts, 
p, 17n. 

Eanarese Language, p. 10. 

KandakadevI, aRSs. queen, p. 101&:n4, 
p. 277f. 

Eandiawan, a king mentioned in Java- 
nese chronicles, same as Kaliyana 
Papaihkarapa mentioned in a Java- 
nese Sanskrit Inscription, p. 358. ' 
See also KaliySpa Papaiiikarana ; 
^bove. i 

KanhSra, Kanbara,Kandh3ra, or Kan- j 
nara(deva), Prakrit forms of the | 
name of Kfspa(deva), Late Yadava I 
K., p. 208, 279 (q. v.). | 

Kaniska, p. 38n. K. not the founder of j 
Saka era; reasons for this view, ibid; i 
difference between the letters of his 
Inscriptions and those of Ksatrapa 
kings, ibid ; Gujarath and Maha- 
rSstra not ruled over by Kaniska, 
ibid. 

( I ) Kannaradeva, see KanhSra &c. 

above. j 

(II) Kannaradeva, same as Krsna HI, j 
R5s,K ,p. 279, 297,310* 

Kaptbacitra, name of the favourite 
horse of Pulakesi II, Early C3L. K., 
p. 272*, 273. 

K3pva Dynasty or Kapvas or Kanva- 
yanas, its duration according to 
PurSpas, p 33f; called Suhgabhrtyas; 
relation between Kanvas & the 
Sungas; a Brahman dynasty; p. 44; 
immediate predecessors of Andhra- 
bbftyas, p. 46. 

KSnyakubja, ( = Kanauj) K. of, defeated 
by Some^vara I, Later Ca. K p.ll4. 
Kapardin, a SilSbara prince, ruler of 
Konkan, p. 93. 209. 

Karddamaka, family ofMahaksatrapas, 

p. 31. 

Karb5taka=»Karhada Brahmans, p.l73; 
their caste recognised in bilshara 
times, ibid. 

(I) Karka I, an earlier Ra§. K., patron 
of Vedic Religion, p. 85. 

(II) Karka I, son of Indra, of the Guja- 
rath Ras. dy., p. 206, 320. 

$3 ( R. G. fihandarkar's Works, 


Karka II, or Kakkala, a Ras, K. p.l04; 
his another name Amoghavarsa IV, 
p. 108, [ Genealogy, No. 19 ]; defeat- 
ed by Tailapa I, Later Ca. K., p.l04; 
his dates, ibid. 

(I) Karpa, King of Cedi, deposed by 
Somesvara I, Later Ca. K., p. 114, 
I28n4. 

(II) Karpa, a Yadava prince, r* 144n2. 
KarpSta(ka) army, = Calukya army, p. 

86nl] 

Karp at a K.-Hoysala YSdava K. of 
Halebid, p. 159; defeated by Maha- 
dova Yadava, p. 159, 196*, 197.* 
Karpuratilaka, an elephant of Sihg- 
hana Yadava, p. 143. 194*. ' 

Kartavirya, a feudatory of Vikrama- 
ditya II, Later Ca. K., p. 206f. 

Kasi, K. of, defeated by Sihghapa Ya- 
dava, p. 151, 

Kasmlrians settling in Deccan, p. 121, 
156. 

Kauhkapa, See under Konkan. 

Keralas K. of, conquered by Sahadeva 
Paq^ava, p. 16; in RamSyaija p. 17; 
defeated by Pulakesi II. p. <1, by 
Vikramaditya I p. 75, by Vinaya- 
ditya p. 78, by Vikramaditya II 
p. 80, all of the Early Ca. dy.; = 
people of Malbar, conquered by Vi- 
kramaditya II, of tbe Later Ca- dy., 
p. 115, 117. 

Kesava Mahajana, a Minister of Kaifa- 
vadeva, Konkan chief, p. 126, 207, 
Kesava, a Brahttan chief wht perform- 
ed the Sptoryama siiorilice p. 161. 

( same as Kesava Mahajana V ) 
KhagSrata or Khakharataor Khahara- 
ta,race of, uprooted by Gotamiputra 
Sa’tnkariji, P- 26, 33. 203; = dynasty of 
Ksatrapas,p. 36f; p. 40. = Ksaharata, 
another name of Rahapaiia, p. 26, 
203. See also under Ksaharata and 
Nabapana. 

Kharagrahal, a Valabhi prince, p. 
227*. 230, 236. 

Kharagraha II, a V alabhi prince, p.237. 
Kholesvara. a Br5hmai?a general ot 
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Sihghapa Yadava, p- 151f ; K6. explo- 
its, p. 151, 154f. 

Khotika or Khotiga ( deva ), a Ras. K., 
p. 101dcnn4& 5; son of KandakadevI 
and Amoghavarsa III; his relation 
to preceding and succeeding kings, 
p. 101-104, 102n2; his date, p. 104 
& n3; step-brother and successor of 
Krsna III, p. 298. 311. 

Kirti Narayapa, another name of Rat- 
takandarpadeva = Indra IlI = Nitya- 
varsa Ras, K, 323*. 328*. 332. 
Kirtiraja, a Kolhapur Silahara prince, 
P. 171. 

Kirtivarman I, an Early Ca, K.; his 
explo ts, p. 68; 262, 272*; 269f; 

his dates, p. 271. 273. 

Kirtivarman II, an Early Ca. K., his 
reign, p. 80f, his date, ibid; his South- 
ern exploits; defeated and dispos- 
sessed of his Kingdom by Rastrakutas, 
p. 81; 109, 205. 

Kok’cala, a Cedi ( Haihaya ) king, 
p. 95; as “ Kalacuri ” prince, p. 277f; 
called also Rapavigraha^ Samkara- 
gapa, p. 97, 99. See also KakkOla. 
Kohgapi I. a Cera king, p. 420. 

Kohf^pi II, a Cera king, p. 420 ; his 
date. p. 421. 

Konkan, K. of — , taking arms against 
Vikramaditya II, Later C5. K., p. 120; 
afraid of Krspa Yadava, p. 157; 
defeated by Mah?Ideva Yadava, p. 
159, 196*, 197*. 

Eosala K. of—, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, JCarly Ca. K., p. 71 ; defeated by 
Dantidurga RS?- K., p. 86; his Um- 
brella captured by Dhruva RSs. K., i 
p. 90;3i9. 322*, 326^ 330. ’ j 

Ef8pa(raja) I, a RSs. K.; destroyed i 
Early CSlukyas, p. 81, 87, 339; way ■ 
of his accession to the throne, p. 86f ; | 
his other names, p. 87. His con- | 
structing the Elapura or Ellora ' 
KailSsa temple, p. 87f; p. 281*, 287, 
294, 299, 302, 307f, 313*, 335*. 339 ; 
his date, p* 89, 339, P. 170 ; 277, 294, 
307, 318, 322*, 326*. 330, 335f, 338ff. 


See also AkSlavarfa I and l^ubha- 
tuhga, 

Kfspa(raja) II, a R5s. K., his other 
name ; married a Cedi-Haihaya 
princess, p. 95 ; a powerful prince, 
p. 96 ; mentioned in a Jain work 
p. 96f; 295, 308 ; his date, p. 96f, 188, 
319 ; resumes the LSta province, 
p. 321 ; popular account of his fights 
with Gnrjara K., p. 319; a grant of his, 
p.320. P.206, 212, 282*. 287f, 294, 
299*, 302, 307, 313*, 322, 327, 331. See 
also AkSlavarsa II. 

Krsoa(rSja) ITI, a RSLs K*, p. 101 & n4 ; 
his relation to Khotika, p. 102 ; his 
reign, p. 103f ; his exploits, p. 104, 
278f; pi nts an Aryan Colony In 
in G^hga domin' ons, p. 104, 279 ; his 
colonising the South, p. 284f*, 291 ; 
his other names, p. 104, 106, 310f ; 
his dates, p. 104, 205 ; confusion 
about his exact position, p. 297 ; his 
assisting his father, p. 103f; 296, 310 ; 
his epithets and Birudas, p. 284*, 
29}. 300*, 304, 315*. P. 283*, 289, 293f, 
299, 300, 303f, 307, iH*, 315*; his 
Karhad grant transcribed and 
translated, pp. 275-292 ; his Deoli 
or Wardha grant, pp. 293-305 ; the 
latter, revised, pp. 306-317 ; called 
also ParamamShesvara and Sarva- 
priya, p. 300*; 304, 315*. See also 
Akaiavarsa HI. Vallabha and Sri* 
▼allabha. 

Krspa IV ( RS 9 . K. ), no such prince, 
p. 297n2, 311. 

(I) Krspa, son of Dantivarman, a 
LSta-RSs. K.; his other name, p. 320, 

(II) Er 9 ;^a, king of theSStavShana race, 
p. 23, 32; mentioned in Nanaghat 
Inscriptions, p. 23 ; second K. of the 
SatavShana or Andhrabhptya dy. 
acc. to all PurSpas, p. 34; his date, 
p. 48; 202. 

(III) Kpspa, founder of the KalySpa 
branch of Kalacuris, p. 128; 341, 344 *, 
347. 

( IV ) Krspa, a king of the L iter Ysdava 
dy.; his reign and date ; bis exploits^ 
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p* 157 ; staunoh supporter of Brahma- 
nio Vedio religion, p. 158 ; his Prakrit 
names, p. 157, 208. P. 195*, 197*. 

Bee also EanhSra &o. 

(V) Krspa, Eonkan Viceroy of R5ma- 
oandra, Later YUdava K., p. 162. 

(VI) Krspa(rHya), king of the Vijaya- 
nagra dy., p. 211. 

(VII) Erspa (varma), a Cera king, p.420, 
of the Kadamba race, p* 421 (same 

as above ? ). 

Efs’^a-Vispu Tnoarnation, later than 
RSma Incarnation, p. 16 
Kpta, name of the era of MSlavagana, 
p. 406* ; dates with the word Krta 
prefixed, p. 410* See also Malava> 
gap a. 

KsaharSta NahapSna, p. 23, 32 ; a 
foreign, but not a Greek name, p. 33. 
See also Khagao or KhakhSrSta, 
and NahapSna. 

K 9 atrapa(s), Sanskritised form of 
Persian word Satrap, p. 33, 222;oonsi- 
deration of K. chronology, pp. 36-42 ; 
representatives of the Sakas, p. 32n ; 
adopt Hindu religion and manners, 
and names, p. 200,222;50,worshippers 
of Siva-Rudra, p. 200; their dynasty, 
pp. 36ff ; their matrimonial alliance 
with SStavfihanas, p. 31, 42 ; 

foreigners ; Parthians by descent, 
p. 200, 222 ; Sakas by descent, p. 50 ; 
their extinction by Candragupta 
(VikramSditya) of the Gupta dy., 
p. 200 ; K* rule over MahSrastra (?), 
p. 36, 63 ; their history pieced to- 
gether from coins, p. 200; their 
Insosiptions, p* 200 ; their coins, p. 
42 ; found near Karhad, p* 63 ; K. 
dates are Saka dates, p. 184. 
Esatrapas, ( Later ), p. 64 ; of UjjayinI, 
*p. 31 ; of Kathiawad, p. 31. See also 
Satrap and MahSksatrapa. 

Ksatriya married ladies openly singing 
io Assemblies, p 343f. 

Ksudrakas, called Ayudhaj!vins,belong 
to E^atriya class ; known to Pfinini, 
p. 408 ; = Oxydraee, ibid. See also 
Oxydrase. 


Kulaipa, a Pahlava of the time of 
RudradSman Ksatrapa, p. 39nl. 
Kulatiraja, a Cera king, p. 420. 
KurnSragupta, ( of the Gupta dy. ), a 
paramount sovereign, p. 398; his 
father, p. 259. 

! Kuntala Satakarpi, mentioned in 
j Matsya Purana, p. 56. 

SatavShana, mentioned in Kama 

Sntra, p. 56. 

Kusana Stone Inscription, p. 213. 

L 

Lacolyavva = LaksmI, Early YSdava 
Queen, q. v. 

Laksma, A Hoysala General, p, 120. 
Laksmanasena Era, p. 213. 

(I) Laksmi, A Kalacuri princess, 
married to Jagattuhga II, Ras. prince, 
p. 277, 319, p. 323, 327. 332. 

(II) LaksmI or Lacciyavva or Lasthi- 
yavvS, an Early Yadava Queen, p. 

'139f&nn; connected with three 
ruling dynasties, p. 140. 

(III) LaksmI, a sister and administra- 
te of REma, a YSdava general, p. 
154. 

Laksmideva, Son of J anardana, men* 
tinned by Jahlana, p. 151f. 

I aksmidhara, a K. defeated by Sihghapa 
YSdava, p. 150, p. 195*. 

Lasthiyavv5 = Laksmi, Early Yadava 
Queen, q. v. 

Lata K. of, conquered by PulakeM II, 
Early Ca. K., p. 71. 

—defeated by Dantidurga Ras. K., p. 86 
— de*'eated by Kpspa II, Ras. K., p. 96. 

2S2*, 287, 295, ‘.99*, 302. 308, 313. 
—defeated by Mahadeva Yadava, p. 
159, 116*, 197*. 

Lata, Chiefs of, rise against Lavana- 
prasada, p. 153. 

La^ ( branch of) Rastrakntas, date of 
its foundation and end, p. 320 ; not 
on friendly terms with Main Ras. dy. 
p. 321 ; their grants, p. 320. For LaU 
gener -lly see a’.so under Ciujarath. 
Later Calukyas or Dynasty or Kings, 
history of the kings of the dynasty, 
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pp. 109-127 ; 206f. Later Cal. Eings 
mentioned in Inscriptions p. 207; 
different branches of the d p. 109 f; 
126f 207; date of its regaining power 
uncertain, p. 109; decline of their 
power} p. 125f; their feudatories rising 
against them, ibid; their genealogy 
p. 135. P 66. 

Later Kadambas, See under Eadambas. 

Lavana or Lavanya Prasada, a Vaghe- 
la prince, p. 152f; a Mabamandale- 
£vara, p. 153n3; submits to Sihghapa 
Yadava E., p. 153 ; declares himself 
independe t, p. 154 ; treaty between 
him and Sihghana as given in a 
Sanskrit work p. 153. 

Law of Analogy, p 376. 

Lihgayata Sect or Religion, its rise. p. 
126. 129,133; its spread, p. 133; breaks 
the power of the Ealacuris. p. 147; 
its conflicts with Jains, p. 12®. 

Lingayats, as Siva worshippers, p* 131. 

Litsrary taste ( Sanskrit ) iti degene- 
ration, p. 340. 

Literary Works, as sources of Indian 
History, p. 2. 

Local Self-Government, under the 
Satavahanas, p. 61{. 

LokamahadevI, wife of Vikramaditya 
II, Early Ca. E., p. 80. 

Lords of Mai wa, their era, p. 213. see 
also Malavagapa and Krta ora. 

Love, its ten conditions, p. 345^, 349nl. 

Luni— Solar year, p. 399. 

M 

Madana Hala, son of Skandabhata 
Valabhl, a minister p. 220. 

/ t 

Ma(or a)dbariputra Sakasena, a SSta- 
v3hana Eing,^ p. 29; 32; 203; 413. 

Madhariputra SStakarni, not mentioned 
in PurSpas, p. 34. 

f 

MadbariputraSaka6ena,8ameasMadha- 
riputra:; his identificatior ; doubtfully 
identified :w;th Siva-SrJ, p. 49 ; 414 ; 
reigning at Dhanakataka, p. 49 ; suc- 
ce3sor of Caturapana SSta. p. 50; 
8 n of a Esatrapa lady, p. 50- he 
and his fa her form a djflSeront 


branch, p. 50 ; Dates of bis reign 
in Deccan, p, 50. 

Madhariputra Sirisakasena SStavS- 
hana, p. 203. 

Madhariputra (sa) sevalakurasa, p. 30 
413 

(I) MSdhava, a Cera Eing, p. 420. 

(II) MSdhava, a Cera Eing, p. 420. 

(III) Madhava, Viceroy of Harihara of 
Vi jayanagara ; besieges Goa, defeats 
Mahomedans; p. 59; 211. 

MSdhava, as *^AcSrya"; his charities, 
p. 211. 

Madhavasena, p. 22 

Maddhuveyya, a Lingayata, p. 130. 

MadirSja, father of Basava, founder of 
LingSyata Religion, p. 129. 

Magadha Eing, submissive to Epsna II, 
Ras. E., p. 282, 288, 295. 299, 302. 313, 
318. 

Magadha king, defeated by Ersna 
RSstrakata E.» p. 96. 

defeated by Somesvara III, Later 

Ca, E., p. 123. 

Magadbl Dialect, p. 415 ; MagadhI 
Language, p. 9. 

Mahabharata era = Eali era, p. 265; 268* 
its traditional date, p. 267 ; also 
known as Yudbisthira Era ; ibid. 

Maliabhoja, p. 18* 

MahabhojI, p. ]9. 

Mahabhoja princes, in SBtavahana 
times, 'p. 57. 

Mahabhojas, their intermarrying with 
Maharathis, p. 19 d2. 

Mahadeva, a king of Later Yadava 
Dynasty, p. 157,162, 208; his reign and 
date, p. 159ff ; bis valour and virtues 
p. 159 ; 195*, 196% 197*, 198* ; bis 
epithets, p. 161 ; mentioned in 
Pandharpur Inscription, p. 188 ; des- 
troys North Eonkan Silaharas, p. 210. 

Mahaksatrapas, p. 200 f; the Eardda- 
maka family of Mahaksatrapas p« 31. 

Mahammad Easim, his invasion of Ou- 
jarath, p. 77. 

MahayBna (Sect ), of Buddhists, p. 356f. 

MaharBstra, its social, religious, Jlco- 
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nomio &o. condition under S5tav5- i 
banas, p. 57ff ; the same under early | 
Calukyas, p. 81ff; under Rastrakutas, ; 
p, lOSfl ; the same under Later Calu* I 
kya-^, p. 132f ; and Kalacuris, p. 132f ; ; 
Baka era used in — early, p. 38n ; i 
History of MabSrastra in centuries 
preceding Christian era not trace- 
able, p. 21 ; its History from afcer i 
Andhrabhptyas to rise of Calukyas, 
uncertain, p. 63ff ; 203f ; always poli- 
tically associated with Eanarese i 
country, p. 208 ; many of its ancient 1 
capitals situated in the present I 
Nizam’s territory, p. 208. j 

MahSrastra Brahmans, names of ! 
modern Mah5r5stra Brahmans found ; 
in early grants, p. 158. 

MaharSstra Language, p. 9. 55 ; the 
principal Prakrit Language of Mah5- 
rSstra, date of its origin, p. 19f 10; 
first used for literary purposes p. 56. 
MahSrSstra, = Moholaoha p, 71, I 

Maharattha, Skr. Maharastra called 
after Maharatthis p. 18f. a name 
used in early centuries of Christian 
Era. p. 19. 

Mabaratthas Maharatthis p. 18. 
Maharathi, The name of a tribe; p. 

19n2 = Modern Marathn, ibid. 
Maharatthi Prinoesjn Satavahana times 

p. 57. 

Maharatthis, p. 64. 

Maharathi & Maharathini donors, and 
heroes, mentioned in Inscriptions p. 

19 . 

Maharatthis, Their inter marrying 
with Mahabhojas p. 19 n 2, 
MahSrathigapa kayiro, Mentioned in 
NanSghata Inicfiptions p. 23. 
Mahondrapala Kanauj Prince; patron 
and pupil of Poet R ijasekhara; Raja- 
sekhara's Account of the King p. 212, 
a foreigner and QOrjara, but Hindu- 
isod; ibid. 

Mahidhara, son of Dads (q. v.) of early 
YSdava times p. 147, defeats Vijjana 
p. 147. 

MahIpSia, a Eanauj Prince p. 212, 


Mahomedans p.l65; establish their rule 
over Maharastra p.l66. See also Mus- 
salman 

Mahomedanism, coming into India of— 
p. 261; its forcible conversion of 
Hindus; its ultimate effect, ibid. 
Mohomedanism, its imparting a slight 
monothe'stic tendency tD Hi::du 
religions, sects p. 361. 

Mahomedan Era ; Its use and continu- 
ance by Marathas p. 223, by Bri- 
tish Govt, until recently, ibid, 
Mahumad of Ghizni, his invasion of 
Gujaratha p. 176. 

Mailalamahadevi, A Kadamba Queen 

p. 210. 

(I) Mailugi, A YSdava prince; same as 
Mallugi below, p, 148. 

(II) Mailugi, Father of SSvaladevi, the 
kalacuri Q leen, p. 343 ; 345f ; 350. 

Mainaka King, helped by MShadova 
Yadava p. 196. 

Malapas, a people? p. 120. 

Malavas, Their history before and after 
their formation as a union pp. 408ff. 
Their original occupation, mer- 
cenary soldiers; p. 407. Date of 
their forming tl e union p. 408. 
Called Ayudhajivins ; belong to 
ksatriya class; known to PSnini, 408. 
mentioned inMbh; 408f. as**Northern 
peoples,” p. 409. Udlcya ( Easternly ) 
p. 409. Pratloya = westernly p. 409, 
A Replublican Union and not 
monarchical p. 4C9, Migrating from 
North to South, p. 409. Coins issued in 
their names p. 409. 

Malava Republic, its era had the n ime 
Krta given to it. p. 4rh 

Malavagana 406*; 40?*; Stithivasa 407. 
Malavanam Ganastiti, 407. 

Malavanara Jaya'* vaganasya Jaya. p. 
409 as their coin legend. 

Malava era = Vikrama era p. 398. 
Malava King of— conquered by Pulake^i 
II Later C3l K. p. 71. 

Malava King of— ally of Vina>aditya, 
Early Cal. K. p. 78. 
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MSlava King of, defeated by Danti- 
durga Ras K. p. 86. 

MSlava King, Surrenders to Qov'nda 
III Ras K. p. 91. 

Malava ( Malwa) confederacy broken 
by Jayasiinha Later Ca. K. p. 112. 

Malava King, humbled by Singhana 
Yadava K. p. 151. 

Malava King ( Malwa ) afraid of 
Krspa Yadava p. 157. 

Malava King, afraid of Mahadova 
Yadava K. p. 159 ; 197. 

Malava King, defeated by Ramaoandra 
of the Later Yadava Dynasty p. 161. 

Malava King ( defeated by Vijjana 
Kalacuri ) pp. 341 ; 344* ; 348. 

Malava King helped by Vikraraaditya, 
Later Cal. K. p. 115. 

Malavika, ( heroins of Kalidasa's Ma- 
lavikagnimitra ) p. 22. 

Malayas, (people) flying before Uaava- 

data p. 24. 

Malayavatl, a Satavahana queen p. 56. 

MalhapT, mother of Savaladuvi, a Kala- 
cari Queen, p. 343 ; 346*; 350. 

Malik-Eafur, sent to conquer Tailafiga- 
pa and Decoan; to subdue Saiiikara, 
last Yadava Pr.nce; defeats and kills 
him. p. 166. 

Malii, a tribe of warriors in the time of 
Alexander the Great = Malavas, 

p. 408. 

(I) Malla, a King defeated by Jalha, 
p. 148. 

(II) MaMa, or Mallisetti, a governor ap- 
pointed by Singhana Yadava p. 158. 
his gifts to Brahmans ; ibid. 

Malladeva, a Cera King ; his date, p 
421 D. 

Mallagi, a Yadava prince, same as (I) 
Mallugi ? p. 194. 

Mallslamahadevi, daughter of Vikra* 
madity II Later Cal. K. and married 
to a Konkan prince, p. 117. 

Mallaya, a Lingayat p. 130. 

(I) Mallugi an early Yadava prince 
p. 143; 144u2; 147f; his war with 
Vijjapa Kalacuri prince, p. 147. 


(II) Mallugi a Yadava Prince of a 

collateral Yadava Dynasty and differ- 
ent from (I) Malugl p. 148n2. 

Malwa orMalva,K.of, see under MBlava 

MancappB Minister of Vijjapa Kalacuri 
Pb 129, an enemy of Basava; informs 
Vijjana of Basava*s activities p.l30 f. 

(I) Mahgali^a, An early Ca.; E.p.68, 128, 
262*, his conquests, his date, 69 and 
n3 271, his intrigues to keep off his 
brother’s sons p. 70, killed p. 70, 
General of his brother, p. 270f. p. 262, 
(not mentioned in some grants-p.263) 
had the Badami Inscription engraved 
p. 263; his dates p. 271. 

Mahgalisa Badami Visnu cave, p. 83. 

Marasarva King of Vindbya territory, 
surrenders to Govinda III KBs. K. 
P. 91. 

Marasimha, Kolhapur, SilBhara Prince 
pp. 171 n 1 & 2 ; 188. builder of tem- 
ples ; his capital ; p. 171. 

Maratha Brahmans p. 158. 

Maratha Empire p. 208. 

Maratha dynasties, ancient and modern 
establishing themselves in Gujarath 

p. 208. 

Maratha Rajas using Mahomedan Era. 
p. 223. 

Marathi Language An offshoot of 
Sanskrit, p 9. 

Marwar princes rising against Lavapa 
prasada, p. 153. 

Mathura King of, defeated by Sihghapa 
! Later Yadava king p. 151. 

I Maudgalayana, disciple of Buddha. 
I. p. 365. 

j (I) Mtfurya Dynasty of Candragupta 
p. 2 ; 991f ; its duration according to 
PurBpas, p. 33 ; 43. 

(II) Maury as Defeated by EIrtivarman 
CBlukya, p. 68; probably chiefs of 
Northern Konkan; ibid 

Mauryas of Konkan defeated by 
Pulakesi II. p. 70. 

I Mauryas of Konkan and Southern 
I Gujarath. p. 77. 

MayUravarman a feudatory prinoe of 
j VikramBditya 11. Later CB. E. p. 206« 
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Merchants, their wealth in Sstavahana 
times, p. 61. | 

Mo4ii writing brought from Ceylon by 
fiemSdri, p. 164 ; also see under 
HemSdri. 

Moggaliputto, sent missionaries to ' 
countries in the South, p. 19. 

Hoholaoha, MahSrastra, p. 71. 

Monasteries, for Buddhists, p. 57. 

Mubarik, son of Allauddin, p. 167. 
Marches to Deccan; defeats HarapSla 
and flays him alive, p. 167. 

(I) 14 fllarSja, the founder of the Anhi* 
lapattapa CSlukya Dynasty pp. Ill ; 
153n3. 

(II) MTIlarSja King, defeated by Krsna 
YSdava, p. 195*. 

Municipal, Institutes in Satavahana 
times, p. 61. ! 

(I) Muflja, the uncle of Bhojaand ruler ^ 
of Malwa, p. Ill ; his offensive ; 
against Tailapa ; a dramatic play 
representing the fall of — p . 113 ; : 
executed by Tailapa, p. 112ff. 

(II) Mufija, defeated by Bhillama II 
Early Yadava King, p. 141 ; 148 and ; 
n2. 

Music, as forming part of Ksatriya : 
girls’ education in mediaeval, p. 343f. 
Art of Gandharvas, p. 402. 

Mussalmans, established at Delhi, p. 
165. See also under Mahomedans. 

N 

Nagalaifabika, sister of Basava ( founder i 
of LihgSyata Religion), and mother of | 
Cenna-Basavs, p. 129. j 

Nagar! letters, their development in 
Java, p. 359*. 

NSgavardhana, an early C5. prince, p. 

204f, 263f, 269, 272. 273. 

Kigavardhana, an early Ca. prince (dif- 
ferent from above), p. 272*, 273. 

KahapSna, a king called Ksaharata, 
p. 23, 48 ; called a Ksatrapa, of 
KpaharSta p. 222 ; a foreign name, , 
p. m ; p. 3*f, 361T, 51. Called j 

Mahaksatrapa, p. 203, 208 ; be- j 
lungs to Saka race, p, 203, 222 J 


risplaces SStavShana rule, p. 2u3. 
He or his lord is the Saka K from 
whom the Saka era originated p. X22; 
his dates refer to Saka era, p. 38; no 
connection between him and Ca^^na 
p. 36f. date of his defeat by Gotami- 
putra SStakari^ii, p. 40, Satrap of 
Ma' SrSstra, p. 40 his capital, ibid; 
date of his death, p, 40; his dates, 
p. 39, 48; relation of his chronology 
with other princes, p, 40f; his monu- 
ments, p. 208. See also Ksaharata, 
Ehagarata, KhakhSrata. 

Nalas, a family of princes, p. 68. 

Nandipotavarman, a Pallava prince, 
defeated by Vikramaditya II, Early 
Ca. K., p. 80. 

Narahari Madhava, a Viceroy of 
Vijayanagara K., p. 211. 

(I) Narasimha, of a branch of the 
Later Ca. Dy., p. 110 (twice). 

(IT) Narasiriiha, a Hoysala Yadava 
prince, p. 148, 

Nasals in the body of a word marked 
as an Anusvarcs p. 340. 

NayaladevI, an early Yadava Queen, 
p, 141. 

Nayanika, a Queen mentioned in Nana- 
ghat Inscriptions, p. 23. 

Nayimma or Nayivarman, a Kolhapur 
Silahara prince, p. 171, 

Nepalese Buddhist Writings, sea Nor- 
thern Bu. Writings. 

Nepala, K. of, defeated by Somesvara 
III, Later Ca K., p. 123. 

Nigamasabha = town oorporationj men- 
tioned in Nasik Inscriptions, p. 61. 

Nilalooana, wife of Basava ( founder of 
LingSyata Roligion and Sister of 
Vijjaija Kalaouri K.i p* 129. 

NTlamba, wife of Basava, p. 131. 

(I) Nirupama another name of Dhruva 
R5S. K., p. 281 287; 294, 307, 299. 302; 
313, 322, 326. 330. See also under 
Dhruva, RSs K. 

(II) Nirupama, father of Kakkola or 
Karka fV, Rils. K., p. 104, 298, 311. 

Nityavarsa, another name of Indra III 
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RSs K., p. 97 ; p. lOlnl, 328. See also 
under Indra III. 

North Indian grants, ( in a general 
■way ), p. 356. 

North Eonkan Silabaras. See under 

/ 

SilSharas. 

Northern or Nepalese Buddhist writ- 
ingr, their language, its origin and 
nature, p. 368ff. See also under 
Buddhism. 

Nfpatunga, another name of Amogha- 
varsa I, Ras K., p. 282, 287, 294, 299, 
302; 307, 313. 

Numerals, ancient Skr. N. have fixed 
values, p. 214; in Nasik and Karla 
Inscriptions, p. 215f ; in a Valabhi 
grant, p. 225 ; symbol for a thousand, 

p. 215; for ten, p. 218, P. 212, 203. 

Nuruiadi Taila, another name of 

Tailapa II, Later C5. K., p. 125, 207 ; 
see also under Tailapa II. 

© 

Oxydraso^Esudrakas, a trib*, met by 
Alexander the Great, p. 408. See also 
under Esudrakas. 

P 

PadmSvatl, sister of Basava married 
to Vijjana Ealac. ri, p. 129, 

Pa^urrayT (or°vi) =Pulumayi SStakarni, 

q. V. 

Pahlavas, the time of their making 
themselves masters of the Deccan, 
p. 33 ; destroyed by Gotamiputra 
Satakarpi, p. 26, 33. P. races settled 
in India, p. 361 ; a Pablava Viceroy 
appointed by Rudradamar, p. 39nl. 

PSla kings, their Inscriptions, p. 426o. 

Pali Language, p. 9, p 365 f ; P. the 
language of Early Inscriptions, p. 64 ; 
Pali Inscriptions where found, p. 367; 
a sacred and literary language among 
Buddhists p. 368 ; ceases to be a Ver- 
nacular and used, and becomes a 
sacred language, p. 368 ; P. the 
speech of the uninstruoted, p. 370; 
its claim as a separate language not 
recognised, p. 370, 

pallava K., revolts against Vikrama- 


ditya I, Early Ca. K., p. 75 . defeated 
by Vinayaditya, (p. 70), by Vikrama- 
ditya, II, (p. 80), by Eirtivarman II, 
(p. 81), alloft!:e Early Ca. dy.; de- 
feated by Dhruvvi Ras. K., p. 89. 

Panamkarana (Maharaja), a Javanese 
K., p. 353*, 354, 356ff; his relation 
with Sailendra, another Javanese E., 
p. 357. 

Pa(Pa°)ncalaF, p. 13. 

Pancavati, of Rama, p. 8 ; identified 
with Nasik-Pancavati, p. 9. 

pandus, tribe of, p. 13. 

Pandyas, ( “ sprung from Pan()us,” ) 
not noticed by Panini, but noticed by 
Katyayana p. 13; not known to 
Panini, p. 14; subduel by Sab ideva 
Pandava, p. 16 ; mentioned in 
Asoka’s Edicts, p. 18, p. 21f; become 
allies of Pulakesi II, Early Ca. E., p. 
71; 272, 273; defeated by the Vikra- 
n aditya I, ( p. 75 ), by Vinayaditya, 

( p. 78 ), by Vikramaditya II, (p. 80), 
all of the Early Ca. Dy.; made tribu- 
tary by Krsna III, Ras K. p. 104, 278, 
284, 291 ; revolt against Vikramadi- 
tya II, Later Ca. K., p, 120 , subdued 
by Sihghana Yadava K., p. 155 ; by 
Vijjana Kalacuri, p. 341, 344, 348. 

Pandya Kingdom, its existence about 
the commencement of the Xian Era, 
p. 422 n. 

Paramara, dynasty of Malwa, p. 212. 

(I) Paramardi (deva) or raya. another 
name of VikraraSdltya II, Later Ca, 
K., p. 118; 120, 142 f, 194. See also un- 

. der Vikramaditya II, Later Ca. K. 

(II) Paramardi, a Kalacuri prince, p. 
128, 341, 344, 347. 

Paramraadeva. a Yadava K., p. 137 n, 
p. 143, 194. 

Farasikas -Syrians, settled on Malbar 
coast defeated by Vinayaditya Early 
ca. K., p. 79. 

Pari^adatta, Viceroy of Skandagupta 
{ of the Gupta Dy. ) p. 259. 

Pathaka as a family name, p. 158. 

Periplus, as source of Indian History 
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p. 4 ; its DMation of DaksipSpatba as 
Dakhinabades, p. 5 ; of P (B) aitba* 
na— Paithtn p. 18, p. 184 ; its ao* 
count of Indian trade and commerce, 
p. 58 ; its mention of Indian Sea Port 
towns, p. 58f.; of Ozene=Ujii>ip, p. 
184. 

Pesbwas, using Mebomedan Era, p. 
223; p. 44. 

Fetinikas. Paitbapakas, a people men- 
ti' ned in A.4ok88 Edicts, p. 17f. 21f. 
Pbonetio oba*gea (in Prakrits) due 
to language being spoken by other 
races; the process of oorrupticn, p. 9. 
Fhone'io peculiarities of alien raons in 
oorpmrated by Aryas, p. 10. 

Pogilli, n prince of the Sendraka race 
in Mysore, p. 78. 

Polemios, mentioned by Ptolemy p. 
184; See also Siro Polemios and II 
PulumSyi. 

Fo'ynesins, origi' al inhabitants of 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 362. 
PrabbBkarabhatta, son of RSpapa- 
bbaH>> • donee, p. 334. 

PrabhOtavarsa another name of Qo- 
▼inda III. RB? K.. p. 92, lOlnl; see 

also under Qovinda III, RBs K. 

Prakrits, corruption of Sanskrit words 
in thc F", p. 9; these corruptions not , 
due to natural causes, Pra. forms j 
represent pronunoiation by different 
races of Skr. words, p. 9; first used for 
literary purposes, p. 56; P. use urged 
byHoemle, p. 380s a dialect derived 
from Skr, p. 367. 

PrasantarBga, son ofYitarBga, a GOrj- 

jara K., p. M8. *54. =DaddaI, 

Q rjara K (q. ▼•) 

PratBparudra, adopted son of Rudra or 
BudramB (daughter “ King” of Gapa- 
paii KBkatiya), King of Tailanga, p. 

160 f. 

Pratyai)4Bba, K. of— defeated by Bhl lla- 
ma V, YBdava K., p. 148, 194. 
ProlarBjs, of the KBkatiya d. ol Tail- 
ahgapa, rises against Tailapa 11, 


Prthmmala (Raja), bis Godavari In- 
scription, p.213. 

Prthvirama, a feudatory Chief of the 
RSstirakn^s, p. 95, 205. 

Prthvivallabha, title of Kpsiia III, Ras 
K., p, 284, 291, 300, 304, 315 j see un- 
der Ers^a III, also. 

(II) Pj*tbiv 2 vallabha title of Govinda 
III, Ras. K., p. 92. 

Prthvivallabhamaharaja, a title of Ca. 
kings, p. 270. 

Ptolemy, Greek Geographer, as source 
of Indian History, p. 4; the year of 
his death, p. 38; his mention of Pulin- 
das, p. 11; his mention of Paithin, p- 
18, 47, 60; his mention of Andhra- 
bhfatya kings, p. 46; his mention of 
liippocura, p. 61; his mention of Ca.v 
tapa and Pulumayi, 18311; proper 
interpretation of the information 
supplied by P., p. 183f. 

Pu^akesi I, an Early Ga. K„ his Asva- 
roedha, his capital ; first great prince 
of the d„ his full title, p. 67; p. 262; 
his date p. 264n4. 

Pulakesi II, an Early Ca, K„ his fuU 
title; his difficulties, p. 70; his abi- 
lities ; gets back the throne for his 
li . 0 , p. 263. his dates, cf p 70 f, 270 f. 
204; same as in Aihole Inscription pp. 
63ff. 2 his conquests, p. 71, his defeat 
of Harsa, p.71, 262; his Inscription, p. 
71; his Chiplun Inscription, p. 74. 
Hwan Thsang's visit of him, p. 71 f ; 
204 ; supreme lord of the three Maha- 
rSstrakas p. 71 ; embassies between 
j him and Chosroes II, K. of Persia, p. 

I greatest prince of Ca, d., p. 73. p. 

1 266, 269, 271, 272*. 273. 

Pulakesi, of the Gujratb CB. branch do* 
feataTBjikas, p. 77. 

Pullasakti of the SilBhBra family p. 93, 
209. 

PulumBvi or Pulumayi, two kings bear* 
i'ng that name as immediately follow- 

ing p. 

(I) Pulumayi or Volmnsl Polomavl 
1 yj. patumat or AtamanS, an Earlie^ 


Later Ci K., p. 1*5. 

64 I R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol.Ui* 1 
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prince of Andhrabhrtya p. 37, 45; | 
( Table ) “not a prince of any note’* j 
p. 37. ! 

_ / j 

(II) Pulumayi, Vasisthlputra; a SatavS- ; 
liana King ( being the f ne mentioned ! 
in Inscriptions and on coins. ) Grand- | 
son of Gotami and son of GotamT- | 
putra Satakarni, p. 25, 27-29 Inscri- ■ 
ptions dated in his reign only, p. j 
2Bn, p 29, 30, 32, P. ind Gotamlputra; | 
reigning simultaneously p. 28. belongs j 
to Satavahaiia p. 29. p. 34, P = Siro j 
Polemics mentioned by Ptolemy, p. | 
37 p. 47 = Vasithlputa (Vilivayakura) j 
of Kolhapur coins, pp. 29f, p. 37f, j 
his date p. 38f. p. 48; his ; 
chronological relation with Gotami- ; 
putra, ibid; his defeat of Nahapana, 
p. 39 p. 39-41. P. with G. driving out 
foreigners from Maharastra, p. 47. ■ 
his reign at Dhanakataka and its \ 
duration, p. 49f, in Maharastra, ibid. ; 
P. 51, P = probably the legendary | 
Balivahana, p. 53; Lord of Navanara 
p 60, Pulumayi as Patjumayi, p. 216 
as Patumayi on coins, 413f. see also 
Vasisthlputra Sri Pulum aye, Folomios 
and Siro Polemios. 

PurSrias ( in a general way ) on Rctma’s 
place of residence in S. p. 8t ; Pu. as 
sources of history, p. If ; Puranic 
genealogies, p. 421, 33. Fu. on the 
period between Candragupta Maurya 
and foundation of indhrabhriya d. j 
p. 36 Pu. on ancient triLos; p. 11; on 
Andhrabhrtya Kings, p. 33ff Pu on 
Gotamlputra, p. 42; relation betweei; 
the diderent Fu p. 42f; genesis of the 
Pu. literature its form p. 43f, mode ol 
narration; written and orally trans- 
mitted tbe.r text, their historical 
contents ; Pu, devoted to specific 
deities, doctrines; ibid; Pu. on Maurya 
p. 43; on Buhga d, p. 48f, on Andhra- 
bhrcyad., p. 44; on Kanva d., ibid 
Puranic account of post Sdravixhana 
period more confused, p. 64. | 

Puranic religion flourishing under Later 
Ca. and Kalacuris, p. 133. 


Purdah system among Marathas not 
existing in 12th century A, D. p. 344. 

Puspagupta, a vaisya Police officer of 
Candragupta Maurya, p. 201. 

Fuspamitra or Pusyamitra, founder of 
Buhga dy. kills Bphadratha Maurya, 
p. 33; his dynasty, ibid. 

R 

Racebyllmalla or Racamalla, a king 
defeated by Krsi^a III, Ras.K. p. 283f, 
290, 296*, 299*, 303, 310, p. 314*. 

Raha (Vernacular) used in Sankrit 
Gompositisn p. 154n. 

Rabappa, a king defeated by Krsiia I 
R&s K. p, 87. 

Rajaditya, a Cola King destroyed by 
Krsna III Ras K. p. 270, p, 297, 310, 
Cola, bis another name B (V) 
Appulca p 310. 

Rajajugi, Yadava King p. 193*. 

Rajaraja, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, Ras. K. p. 93, q. v. 

Rajiga, King of Vehgi, seizes Cola Throne 
p. 117. 

Rajvgi or Brlraja an Early Yadava 
prince, p. 138, p. 138n4. 

Rama, son of Kholesvara, Brahman 
Commander of Sihgbana p. 152; p. 
154t — Killed in a Gujarath War p. 
152. 

Ramabhadra a Kanauj Prince p. 212. 

Rama, Incarnation older than Kfsna 
Incarnation p. 16. 

Ramacandra or Ramadeva or Rama- 
raja, son of Krsi;ia of the later 
Yadava family wrests the Yadava 
power p. 160; his reign; p. 160—166, 

Ramacandra, Later Yadava prince, bis 
Inscriptions found upto Mysore p. 
161; extent of his empire; p. 161, 

of Later Yadava dynasty, last of 

Independent Hindu Sovereigns of 
Deccan, p. 165 

Later Yadava prince, taken pri- 
soner to Delhi, p. 166 ; released, p. 
166. 

Last Yadava prince, makes peace 

with Alla-ud-din Khilji, p. 165. 

Yadava in Thana Grant, p. 188. 
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Later YHdava prince, his date, 

p. 162 ; his gifts to Brahmans, p. 162, 
164. 

ESmadeva or RSmacandra of the 
YSdava dynasty ; his date and 
Inscription, p, 208. 

EaparSga, Early CSlukya king, his 
valour and gigantic person, p. 67, 
262. 

Ranarahgahhima, of about'lOOO A. D. = 
probably Tailapa I of the Later 
CSlukya dynasty, p. 141. 

Rapavigraha, a Kalacuri prince, p.277. 
His name occurs in a Sanskrit verse, 
p. 278. 

a Cedi, “Kalacuri or Haihaya King, 

p. 312 ; son of Kokkalla, p. 323*, 
32 i *, 331. 

Rastikas (or Rastrakas), ra ntioned in 
Asoka Edicts as people whom Asoka 
sent Missionaries, p. 17f; = Rastri- 
kas = people of MahSrSstra, p. 18, 
21f; mentioned along with Peteni- 
kas, p. 17n. 

(I) RSstraknta, son of Ratta, after 
whom the family was so called, p. 
281*, 286, 299, 302, 313*. 

(II) Rfistrakntas, a branch of Rattas, 
( Q. V.), p. 18. The main branch of the 
Ratthas, p. 64. 

RSstraknta princes, their early MahS- 
rSstra rule, p. 65. 

Their ri.se, simultaneous with that 

of Abhiras, p. 65. 

The territories where their grants 

and plates are found, p. 81. 

History of the dynasty :pp. 85 of, to 

107. 

Descendants of Prince Ratta, p- 85. 


Ra^trakuta, rule displaced by CRlukya 
rule, p. 104 ; duration of Ras. rule, 
p. 105. 

1 

I Period, general survey of, p. I05f. 

I Princes, powerful and generous, 

I p.105; Puranic Religion becoming 

j predominant ; decline of Buddhism 

i in Ras. times, p. 105 ; Hindu Archi- 
: tecture under Ras., p. 105. 

i Patrons of learning and poets, 

I p. 105. 

I Rastrakutas, calling themselves Val- 
lablia, p. 106. 

; Kings, their genealogy including 

I the early king- of the Gujarath 

I Branch, p. 108. 

; Later princes connected by marri^ 

ago with Haihayas, p. 128. 

overthrown, p. 141. 

' Dynasty ( their Inscriptions &c, ), 

I p. 205-6. 

— —Family ruling for five generations 
before Dantidurga, p. 206. 

; Genealogy of—, from Dantidurga 

First Ras. to Kakkala last Riis. given 
in Kharepataii grant, p. 206. 

dynasty, its branch established in 

Gujarath, p. 206. 

I their Monuments of the — ,p. 208. 

i Sameness of descriptions of kings 

i in— grants, p, 276. 

—Sprung from a family known as 

Tuuga, p, 276, 307. 

Doubls and difficulties: in Ras, 

genealogy cleared up by a grant, 
p. 294, 307. 

King Kr?na I and Elapura [temple 

built by him], p. 335-339. 

Princes connected with Cedi 


belonging to Yadu Race, Satyaki 

branch, p. 85; 294*, 307, 318. 

real native rulers of MahSrll.stra, 

p. 85. 

invincible in Govinda Ill’s time, 

p. 90. 

Rastrakutas, their main line reduces 
their Gujarath Rastraknta branch, 
p. 98, 


family, p. 341. 

family so called after RavStrakuta, 

son of Ratta. p. 281*, 286. 299*. 302, 
313*. 

family, p. 66n, 106n2*, 140n, 141n, 

277. 

Date of their rise, p. 81. 

Copperplate grants of Rastrakutas 

p. 4. 
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-BalharS of Arabic Travellers, 

p. 107. 

fighting against Kanauj Gurjaras, 

p. 212. 

RfistraklXta Kula, p. 322^ 330, 326*. 

Rfistrakata dynasty = Straknta 
dynasty ? p. 65. 

grants mostly in classical Sanskrit 

verse, p 105. 

RStrikas, & p, 18; See under RSstikas 
above. 

RattarSjya = RSstraknta kingdom, 
p. 283*, 289. 283*, *289, 299*, 303, 314*. 
322*. 326*. 331. 

RattarSjyapuravara = MSnyakheta, 
RSs. capital, p. 299*, 303, 314. 

Rat^s, having regular kingdoms in 
Deccan or MahSrSstra, at about 
Asoka’s time, p. 18. 

Rattas holding political supremacy 
in Deccan from earliest times, p. 18 ; 
their subsequent vicissitudes, ibid. 

different spellings of the word — 

Ratthis, RSstrikas, Rattis, p. 18. 

Ramhas, forming themselves into 
Kntas = groups, p. 64. 

held in subjection by Andhra- 

bhrtyas and Later Ksatrapas, p. 64; 
regain independence, ibid, 

Rattaha tribes = Ratthis, p. 61 ; See 
also RSstrakHtas. 

(II) Rattas, Feudatories in Southern 
Maratha Country defeated by Sin- 
ghapa’s general, p. 155, 

Ratthas, in MaharSstra in Asoka’s 
time p. 85; giving their name to 
MahSrSstra, p. 85; Ratthis or Ras- 
trikas a Ksatriya tribe, predominant 
in MaharSstra from early times, p. 
64. 

Ratthakada, Rathor= Sanskrit RSstra- 
kffta, p. 64. 

(I) Rat^, the original progenitor of 
R5s, p. 281*, 286; 299*; 302, 313*. 

(II) Ratta,this son is called RS^ra- 
kfTta p. 85; 

(Til) last of the Southern Konkan Sila- 
haras, p. 170 n 2; Ratta misread as 
Rahu, p. 170 n 2. 


Ratfakandarpadevai another name of 
IndrarSja III, RSs. K. p.323*»326. 
332. 

Ritual, Sacrificial, reorganised by 
writers belonging to early CS. times, 
p. 83 

(I) Rudra, a Cera prince defeated by 
Amoghavarsa 1, RSs K. p. 282*, 288; 
299*. 303. 314*. 

(II) Rudra, Lord of Tailahgas 
Rudradeva of the ESkatiya Dynasty, 
killed by Bhillama V, YSdava K., 
p. 149, 195*. 

(III) Rudra, originally a daughter 
named Rudrama, made ruler, and 
called **Eing Rudra'* by Oapapati of 
Kakatlya Dynasty, p. 159 ff. defeat* 
ed but spared by Mahadeva YSdava, 

1 P. 159. 

RudramS, queen of Tailahgapa = 

“ Rudra ’* q. v, p. 159. 196*. 

Rudra or RudramS ( the woman k’ng ) 

p. 160, 161. 

Rudradaman son of Cas^na, CS. E. 
Satrapa of Eathiawad, p. 39nl, 183, 
Relation of his chronology with other 
princes, p. 40f. “ chosen *' as lord ly 
his people, p. 40, twice defeats SSta* 
karpi, p. 41; His nearness of rela- 
tion with SStakarpi p. 41 and p. 4. of 
defeating SStakarpi but sparing him; 
the SStakarpi Eing he defeated; date 
of his regaining his kingdoms p. 42. 
Crowned as MahSksatrapa p. 42f. 
His date. p. 183, 185, ‘47f, 53, 200. His 
Junagad Inscription, p. 41, 21n, 36, 
39nl, 200f. 

Rudradeva, His Amanakood Inscrip- 
tion, p. 213. 

RudrSditya Minister of Mufija, p. 111. 

Rudrasena, a Esatrapa, p. 200. 

Rudra Sah, p.2 20, date on his coin ibid. 

Rudrasena SvSmi, a MahSksatrapa, 

p. 200. 

s 

f 

8a and Oa, in Cave Inaoriptions very 
nearly similar, p. £68. 

Sab, a the Satrap d. of surffs^pa, p. 215, 
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22&>; ooins oj the d., 225; dates on the 
coins, 220. See also Satrap, Ksatrapa. 
Sfihasfihka, one of the other names of 
Govinda IV, Ras K., p. 10^ 
BabasrSrjuna, a prince, probably Cedi- 
Haihaya K , defeated by Krs^a III, 

^ R5s. K; p. 277. 283*, 289, 323*. 331. 

Balia Prawat or Sela P. p. 358; = Sai- 
^ lendra, immediately below. 

Bailendra or Sailendravarma, = a Java- 
nese K., p. 353*,354n2. 355, 356;prince 
Bela Prawat mentioned by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, 353*. 354*, 355; his son 
353n, 354n3, 355; h s date, p.358, their 
relation with Panarbkarana, p. 357. 
Baindhava K. defeated by Tajikas, p. 
77. 

Saka(8),=: Scythians; destroyed by 
Gotamiputra SStakaroi, p. 26, 33; the 
time of their making themselves 
masters of Deccan, p. 33; established 
in India, p. 38, 361; country freed 
from them, p. 53; adopt Brahmanism, 
p. 57; date of their being driven out 
of MahBrSstra, p. 203; foreigners, p. 

222. 8. establish the first Indian 
Colony in Java and its date, p. 361f. 
Saka kingdoms in different parts of 
India mentioned by Greek Geogra- 
phers, p. 38. 

BakarSja, a SStavBhana K , mentioned 

in Kanheri Inscription, p. 32; the 

same as VSsisthIputra Catu'-apana (or 

OatusparQa) SBtakari^i, p. 32 and nl; 

Bee under VSsisthIputra SStakarni 
} * 

^ and Caturpana SBtakarni. | 

Bakasena, a SStavShana K., = MSdhari- 
putra Bakasena, p, 29&:nl, p. 32&:nl; 
not mentioned in PurSnas; probably 
ruled at Dharanikot also, p, 49. See 
also under MBdharipiitra and Siri- 
sena* 

Saka era, established by Saka in- 
vaders, p. 38&n, p. 39, p. 48; dates in 
UsavadSta and Nahapana's Inscrip- 
tions refer to it, p. 38, 51, 222; Ksa- 
^rapa dates refer to it, p. 184; used 
after the over-throw of Kstrapas, p. 

223, used by Valabhl princes ( earlier 


opinion ) p. 222, 250; used in Guja- 
rath grantp, p. 249-251, used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389, its use 
in very Early times in the South 
doubtful, p. 422n; real meaning of 
Saka era = Saka-Nrpa K51a, p. 52, 
222; its original signification (=:raoe 
of foreigners)lost and came to mean an 
* era,* p. 52, 341; early example of its 
use, p. 341, its traditional or gin, p. 
176, 213, 184. its founder 5di Saka, 
p. 360. Nahapana or his lord as its 
originator ? p. 222; as determined 
from the mention of a solar eclipse 
in Valabhl grant, p. 249f; used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389. 

t 

Saka era, (in a general way) p. 450, 

^ 222, 361, 391. 

j Saka dates, or years, p. 389f, 397; (cur- 
rent), 179, 186, 190, 389; (past or ex- 
pired) 179 186, 396f, relation between 
C. and P. Saka^ years, p. 384, 388ff, 
186; 170, 186; Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years, p,385 
Bombay and Madras Modes of rec- 
koning S, years 186&n, 187&n; p. 189, 
385. See also SalivShana Era, 
Sakyamuni, ( = Gotama Buddha), p. 
360, 

Salana, = Salivahana, q. v. 

Salivahana, Prakrit corruption of 
Satavfihana, p. 52 ; its other corrup- 
tions and equivatents, ibid ; the 
king to whom a Prakrit anthology 
is attributed, p. 19, 55 ; defeats 
king of UjjayinI, p. 41; current legend 
about S., p. 52f ; his birth, p. 53 ; his 
battle with and defeat of VikramS- 
ditya, p. 53 ; S. of the legend = pro- 
bably Pulumayi ^ Sstakarni, p. 53 ; 
S. as founder of Saka or Salivfihana 
era, p. 267 ; his connection with that 
era, p. 53. S. mentioned as SantivS- 
hana, p. 55; S. of Paithan, p. 41, 53. 
See also SStavShana and Andhra- 
bhrtya. 

Salivahanas. Political and literary 
traditions about SSlivBhanas, pp. 52- 
56, GO, 
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/ 

SSlivShana era, p. 249f; founded by 
I^SlivShana, p. 267 ; reason of attach- 
ing the name Salivahana to Saka 

era, p. 53. 

/ / 

SSlivahana Saka. its real signification, 
p. 52. See al o Saka era. 

Bfimba, son of D5da, the commander 
of Mallugi, Yadava K., p. 147 & n2. 
Sariikama, a Kalacuri K., last of the 
dynasty, p. )32. 

Sarhkara, a Later Yadava K., defeated 
by Alla-ud-din Khilgi, p. 165 ; again 
defeated and put to death, p. 166. 
Saihkaragana, a Cedi prince, p. 278, 
Sarhksobha (Raja), his In oription, p. 
176.’ 

SSmudra = people on the coast, de- 
prived of their “sleep** by Kfsna II, 
R5s. K., p. 282*, 287, 299*. 302, 313. 
Saihvat ( Vikrama) Era, p. 250. See 
also Vikrama Era. 

Sapaphulla or Jhallaphulla the founder 
of the Southern Konkan Silahara D., 
p, 170&nnl&2. 

Sangamasiiiiha, a feudatory, his 
Broach Inscription, p. 213. 

Sanskrit works; historical matter in, 
p. 1; language, importing words and 
sound from alien races in S., p. 9; 
Sanskrit language of an Inscription 
as indicating its late date. p. 63f ; S. 
alphabet carried to Java, p. 359 ; S. ! 
and Pali, and Vernacular; their mix- 
ture in Inscriptions, p. 366-368 ; S. 
compounds, their nature, p. 378. 
SSntivahana, for Salivahana, (q. v. ), 
p. 55. 

SSntivarman, a feudatory of Tailapa I, 
Later C5. K., p. 206. 

Baptavarman for Sarvavarman, ( q. v.), 
p. 55. 

SSriputra, disciple of Buddha, p. 365. 
Sarva, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, RSs. K. See under 
Amoghavarsa I, RSs. K. 

Sarvajfiabbnpa = Somesvara III, Later 
C5. K., p. 124. See under Somesvara 
. Ill, Later C5. K. 


SarvSksadalana, lieutenant in Qovar- 
^ dhana of PulumSyj SStakarn*, p. 26. 

Sarvavarman, Minister of S5tav5hana 
^ K., p. 54f. 

Satakarni, proper name of a SStavS- 
hana K. mentioned ( as a Sstakani ) 
in Nanaghat Inscription, p. 23, 32; 
third K. of SatavShana dy., p. 34; 
other forms of the name, p. 34, 203. 

Satavahana, (as a proper name),na mo 
of a prince “KumSro S3tav5hano*' 
mentioned in Nanaghat Inscriptions, 
p. 23 ; ( in a general way ), p. 5-3. 

SStavahanas ( or Satavahana in a 
general sense ), earlier king of the 
S. dy. mentioned in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 25 29 ; mentioned in other 
Inscriptions, pp. 29f, 203 ; mentioned 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 30f ; names 
ot all kings referred to in 
Inscriptions and on coins, p.32; 
these S. kings are all Andhrabhrtya 
Kings of PurSnas, p. 34f; S. fam’dy 
its glory ‘re-established* ^by QotamT- 
putra, p. 26 ; SStavahana, its Prakrit 
form SSlivShana, p. 41, 52; retained 
possession of Ksatrapa territories 
upto the time of Yajfia-Srl, p. 42 ; 
Matrimonial alliances between S. 
and Ksatrapas, p. 42. S. Kings of 
MaharSstra and of Tailahgana, 
p. 50 ; 8. a family name; confusion 
caused by S. being regarded as a 
personal name, p. 52; literary tradi- 
tions about S., p. 53ff ; trade and 
commerce flourishing under them, 
p.’ 58; no hostility between 

Buddhists and Brahmans in S. times, 
p. 58 ; latest date of S,, p. 63 ; their 
extinction, p. 65 ; eclipsing (fw a 
time ) RSstrakatas, p, 85 ; resume of 
S. dynasty, p. 202-3 ; duration and 
dates of Sata. rule, p. 203 ; S. rule 
displaced (for a time) by Naha- 
pSna, p* 203 ; S. Inscriptions, places 
in Deccan where they are found, 
p. 202; their monuments, p. 208; 
their coins, p. 4. See also under 
Andrabhptyas and SSliyfihanas, 
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Sateraka, confidential councillor cf 
the queen of Vasisthiputra Sata- 
karpi, p. 31. 

Satrap, (Persian) = Ksatrapa (Skr.), 
p. 33« 

Satraps or Satrapa dynasty, a foreign i 
dynasty ; Hinduised ; took Hindu j 
names and wives, p. 39nl ; their 
latest date, p. 183 ; S. superseded by 
C5lukyas in Mabarastra, p. 223, and 
by Valabhis ( in Surastra ), ibid; S. | 
of Kathiawad, p. 361 ; of UjjayinT, ■. 
ibid ; S. dates, p. 39n. I 

Satyakivariisa, of the Rastrakiitas, I 
p. 322^ 326*, 330. ‘ | 

(I) SatySsraya, second K. of the Later j 

Ca. d. 112, 171; his date, p. 112, 188. | 

(II) Satyasraya, = Pulakesi 11, Early ! 

C5. K., p. 109 (see below). j 

Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarniaii, a 
feudatory of the Later Calukyas V, p. 

204. 

Satyasraya Pulakesi-Vallabha Maha- j 
raja, full title of Pulakesi I, Early 
Ca, K., p. 67 

Satyasraya Sri Prthvi-Vallabha Maha- 
raja, full title of Pulakesi II,Fa"lyC5. 

K., p. 70, i09 (“ Satyasraya ” only). 
SaurasenI language, p. 9. 

SavaladevT, queen of Soma Kalacuri 
K., p, 343, 345*, 350; openly singing 
in the Audience Hall of the king, p* 
342f ; not the king's mistress, p. 343. 
Scythians = Sakas, q. v. 

Selaras, a Maratha family; connected 
with Silaharas V, p. 174. 

Seleucus, a general and successor of 
Alexander the Great, p. 33, 

Bendraka(s) or Sendraka race, a 
family of minor chiefs, related 
to Calukyas ; their Inscriptions, ' 
p. 74; Sendraka race in S. near My- j 
sore, p. 79; the name preserved in | 
the Maratha family name Sinde?, p. ! 
71. 1 

j 

Seuna, (candra) I, an E^^rly Ycidava : 
K., the country and the town known ; 
after him, p. 138, 193*. ‘ 


Seuna (candra) II, aii Early YSdava 
K., p. 137&n, 142f, 144n2; saves 
Paramardideva ( = Vikramaditya II 
Later Ca K.), p. 142; S,, his close ally , 
p. 143f, 194*. 

Seuna (deva), of the Anjaneri Inscrip- 
tion different from the two preced- 
ing Seunas, p. 144f, Seunadeva a 
Mahasamanta, p. 145. 

Seunadesa, the name preserved in the 
word Khandesh. p. 138. 

Sevalakura (the name being i)art of 
coin legend), probably a viceroy of 
Madhariputra, Satavahana K., p. 30, 
4l3f. 

Shivaji, his endeavours to Saiiskritise 
his Durbar, p. 223. 

Siladitya L a Valabhi K. also called 
Dharmaditya, p. 201, 225, 227*, 230, 
236f, 239f;* his revised date; p. 260. 

Siladitya II, a Valabhi prince, the 
fifteenth (last?) prince of the line, 
p. 201, 220f, 237f, 240, 250n, 259; his 
date (earlier opinion), 224 (revised 
date), 260. 

Siladitya of Malwa. p. 181f, 386f, 
Siladitya --Harsavardhana, p. 72; same 
as S laditya of Malwa, above? 

Silahara dynasty (generally), its prin- 
ces calling the • selves sovereigns of 
Tagara, p. 58, 169 174; pp- 208ff; their 
legendary origin, p. 169, 208; their 
three families founded in REs. times, 
p. 169, 208 ; the provinces over 

which the families ruled, p. 170; = 
Selar, p. 169; a S. gran^ p. 337. 

Silaharas of Kolhapur; their history, 
pp. 169 174; 209; their genealogy, p. 
175; their title, p. 174; their grants to 
Buddhists, p. 132f. the date of found- 
at on in time of Krsna III Ras. K., 
and extinction of the dy., in time of 
Singhana Yadava, p. HL 174, 209 ; 
semi 'independent, p. 173. 

Silrihara^ of North Konkan; d. founded 
ill tinu* of Ami'nhavarsa 1, R5s. K., 
p. 209; destroyed by Sihghaija YS- 
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dava, p. 151, 170; 210; their dates, p. 
209, 

SilShSras of South Konkan; d. estab- 
lished io time < f Krsna I, RSs. p. 
210; 212; their genealogy, p. 170f; 
their capital, p.l70n2 and 171 ; up- 
rooted by Kolhapur SilahSras, p. 172. 

Sifhhala K. defeated by VinaySditya, 
Early C5. K., p. 79, made tributary 
by Krspa III, Bas K., p. 104, 278, 
284*, 291; submits to Somosvara IF, 
Later Ca K., p. 115. 

Bindhvamsa:=Sinda race, its princes 
feudatory to Later Oalukyas, p. 207. 

Sindhuka, another form of Simuka, q. v 

(I) Sihghapa or Siiiiharaja, an Early 
Yadava K., p.l43; contemporary with 
Vikramaditya II? ibid; p. 144n2. 
194*. 

(II) Sihghapa, K. of the Later Yada- 
va d., his date, his wars, and exploits 
p, 150f, his invasion of Gujarath, p. j 
151-154; its date, p. 154; mentioned i 
as Simhana in a Sanskrit work; ! 
treaty between him and Lavapapra- I 
sSda p. 153n3; a paramount sovereign, j 
p, 154n; 155f; the kings defeated i 
Sihghapa^s General, p. 155; S.’s vast : 
empire, p * 155f; his latest date, p. 157; ! 
defeats K. of DhSrS, p. 195*, and i 
Bhoja II» Kolhapur SilShara, p. 162, 
174; 195*, 197*, 208; his Gaddaka Ins- 
cription 151; a forgery V p. 144n2. 

(III) Sihghapa, (deva) last K. of the 
KalySna Kalacuri d., his grant and 
date, p. 342. 

Simuka, a SStavShana K., mei tioned 
in Eanaghat Inscriptions, p. 23, 32; | 
different forms of the w jrd, p. 34, I 
the founder of the Andhrabhrtya d. 
p. 34f, 44; his date, p. 48. 

Bipraka= Simuka, q. v. 

Birisena-Sakasena, p. 49; see under 
Bakasena » 

Siriyafiha Satakanisa as coin legend, 
p. 413. See under Yajna Hri SSta- 
karpi. ^ 

Biro PolemiQB«= Sri PulumSyi or^viof 


j Inscriptions, p. 37, 183. See also Pole* 

I mios, Pulumayi and Va is^hlputra 
PuluraSyi Satakarpi. 

Sisu (su) ka = Simuka, q. v. 

Siva, worship growing under Rlstra- 
^ kUtas, p. 105. 

Sivagana, his Kota Inscription, p. 213. 
Sivaskanda, a SatavShana K., p. 31, 
48; dates of his reign in Tailahgapa, 

^ p. 50. 

I Sivasrl, a SStavShana K., brother and 
j successor of PulumSyi, p. 48f, his 
! dates, p. 50; = Vedasiras of PurSpas, 

: p. 34. 

I Sixty year cycle, p. 180; prevailing 
in Deccan, p. 421n. 

Si-Yu-Ki ( = Itinerary of Hwan- 
Ihsang?) p. 181. 

Skandabbata, a Valabhl minister, and 
a pious Buddhist, p. 218f, 226, 239f. 
Skandagupta of the Gupta d., his In- 
scription, p. 200f; his date, p. 258f. 
SodSsa, a Ksatrapa, p. 38 q. 

(I) Soma or Somadeva or Somesvar,a K. 
of a branch of tne Kalacuri dy., p. 
131f., (son of Vijjapa K.), his grant 
p. 340-352, 207; the grant made at 
the instance of Soma's queen; the 
circumstances under which it was 
made, p. 342, 344*, 345f, 348. 

(Tl)Soma or Somesvara, a ruler of Kon- 
kana, defeated by MahSdeva Yfida- 
va K., last prince of Tbana SilShara 
d., p. 160f; his dates, p, 161; 196*, 
198*, 21 

(III) Soma(deva) son of Vetugideva, 
belonging to an offshoot of Later 
C5-d!, p. 127. 

Somesvara I, a Later CS. K., his other 
names; p. 113; his date, p. 113, 115; 
his reign p. 113ff; founder of the 
town of KalySpa, Later CSlukya 
capital, p. 144f; his war with Bhoja 
ofDhara, p. 113f; other wars, 114; 
drowns himself, p. 115f; his virtues, 
Bilhapa’s account of him, p. 115f. 
Scme^vara II, a Later C5, K. p. 115, 
his reign, p. 116ff; his title p. 116, 
207, his character, his intentions 
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against his br :tber Vikram3ditya 
ir, p. 116; fratricidal war between the 
two brothers, p. 116 if; defeated and 
taken prisoner, p. 118 
Sorae^vara III, a Later 03. E., p. 123, 
188, 207; his reign p. 123f, his titles, 

p. 123, 124; a learned E., p. 123f, 
author of M3nasoll3sa, ibid. 

Somei^vara IV, a Later 03. E., takes 
back his hereditary dominions from 
the Ealacuris, p. 126, 132 and esta- 
blishes hims. If at Anncgiri,p.l26; his 
chief general; his other name, ibid 
last E. of the d., ibid. 

Somnath, date of its destruction, p.391. 
Bounds, originally unknown to Sans* 
krit, imported into it, p. 9. 

Bouth or South India or Southern India; 
no complete absorption of alien races 
in the S., p. 10; S. art different from 
Northern art, p. 10; S. contries 
known and unknown to PSnini, p. 14; 
notices of S. in ancient literature 
and Inscriptions p, 11-20; S. langu- 
ages not derived from Sanskrit, p. 10 
8. grants (generally), p. 356. For S. 
and Java, see under Java. 

Bovideva, = Soma, Ealucuri E., q. v. 
Bramaka, Governor of Govardhana in 
^ Gotamiputra Sstakarpi’s time, p. 27. 
BrljaySsraya, as coin legend on seals | 
^ of main 03. d.,? p. 264, 

BnrSja, an Early Yadava E.,sBajugi, 

q. V, 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, R3s. E., p. 319 322^, 
826*, 331. [See also Vallabha=s Amo- 
^ ghovarsa I.] 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Krspa III, Ras. E., p. 283*, 289, 299*, 
303, 314*. [See also Vallabha»Ersna 
IIIJ. 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Govinda III, p. 92. 

Brivallabha Sen3nand ar3ja, maternal 
uncle of Fulake^i II, Early 03. E., p. 

BrTvisamasiddhi, as coin legend of 
Eastern Oalukya 264. 


Sry36raya Sil3ditya Yuvaraja, of the 
Gujarath 03 d. p. 75, 205. 

“ Strakntaka ” d. = RastrakUta orTrai- 
kutaka ? p. 65. 

Subahu, a sovereign of the Yadava d. p. 
13;. 

(I) Subhatuhga, one of the other names 
of Efspa I, R5s. E,, q. v., p. 87, 276. 
ClI) Subhatuhga, one of the other names 
of Ersna II,? Ras. E;, 9. v., p. 319. 
Sumati of Vidarbha {mentioned in the 
^ Malavikagnimitra), p. 22. 

Suhgas or, Sunga dynasty; Oon tempo- 
rary with ESnvas, p. 44 and nn; its 
duration acc. to PurSpas, p. 33. 
Suhgabhrtyas=Eapvas, p. 44. 
Sur3nanda, a poet “ ornament of the 
Oedi Mapdalfti” P* 278. 

Suvarnavarsa, one of the other names 
of Govinda IV. Ras. E., q. v. p. 100. 
Suvis3kha, a Pahlava Viceroy of Sura- 
stra and Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Syrians, on Malbar Coast called P3ra- 
sikas, q. V , p. 79. 

T 

Tagara Sovereigns -SilahSras, 174. 
TSjikas ( = Arabs) defeated by Pula- 
keM of Gujarath Ca. branch, p. 77. 
Tailahga E. defeated by RSmacandra 
Later Yadava E, p. 161. 

Tailahga, E. defeated by Mahadeva, 
Later Yadava E., p. 197. See also 
Tillahga, Telahga. 

Tailapa I, Founder of tbe Later Cfi. 
Dynasty, regains Calukya power, p, 
81; date of his doing so and of his 
accession, p. 105, 109, 188; belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Ca. dy., 
p. 109; his conquests, p. Ill; defeats 
Munja, p. 112; duration ofT’s reign, 
p. 112. T. invaded by Bhoja V p. Il3f; 
109, 206f. 

Tailapa II, of the Later C5. dy. p. 125; 
I his other names, his latest date, 

! ibid, T’. 207. 

j Taila(pa) III, (original misprint) for 
j Tailapa II, above ? driven from 
j Ealyana,-p. 128. 

Tamil Language, p. 10. 


66 ( R* G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. J 
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Tanka, king of, defeated by Danti- 
durga Ras. K. p. 86. 

Ta'a, a Buddhistic deity, p. 353*, 354, 
356; her Temple (in Java) p. 353*, 
35 i. 

Telahga, King of, established byKrsna 
Later Yadava K., p. 157, see also 
Tailanga, Tillahga. 

Telugu Language, p. 10. 

Temples, built for Buddists &c. p. 57. 

Tesuka, another spelling of Vesugi, q. 

V. 

Tiastenes of Ozene mentioned by 
Ptolemy -Castana of Uj jay ini, p. 39, 
183f. 

Tillahga, Lord of, killed by Bhillama 
V, Yadava K,, p. 195*; defeated by 
Maha ava, Yadava K., p.l96*see also 
Tailanga and Telahga. 

Town Corporation, under Siitavahanas 
— Nigamasabha q. v. 

Trade guilds, under Satavahanas, their 
eflicient organisation, p. 61. 

Trading classes, supporters of Jainism, 
p. 13:^ 

Traikntaka Dynasty, or family, date of 
its foundation, p. 65; lack of inform- 
ation about the family, ibid; extent 
of its dominions, p. 204; probably 
same as Cedi family, p. 65;-Stra- 
kutaka dynasty V p. 65. 


j Tulupopotu = Dhruvapatu (q. v.) men- 
tioned by Hwan Thsang p. 387. 

I Twelve Year Cycle of Jupiter, p. 179f. 

! ^ 

I Udayana, a King mentioned (for S5ta- 

vShana) by Taranatha, p. 55. 

! Ujjain King, popular stories about him, 
p. 41, 53. 

Usabhadata (different from Usavadata 
below) owner of a field, mentioned 
in Nasik Inscriptions ; p. 27. 

Usavadata, son of Dinika; and son-in- 
law of Nahapana; his Charities; 
mentioned in Nasik Inscriptions, p, 
23f. his exploits; p. 24f; his depositing 
money with guilds of traders; his 
charities to Buddhists, ibid; dates of 
his benefactions, p. 38; his charities 
to Brahmans, p. 58; his Nasik Ins- 
cription, p. 61, 38nl, 203, 222, his 
history as gathered from Nasik In- 
scriptions p. 23ft‘. The language of his 
Pali Inscription, p. 367; his Sanskrit 
Inscription, p. 367, 370f, 377, p. 380ff; 
his dates refer to Saka Erj, p. 38. 

Utkala, King of, defeated by Mallagi 
Yadava K., p. 194*. 

Uttumabhadras, a Ksatriya tribe men* 
tioned in UsavadSta’s inscription, 
p. 24. 


Traikuta(ka) .era, same as Cedi era, p. ; 

65, (6; its initial date, p. 204. i 

TrailokyamahadevT, Queen of Vikraraa- \ 
ditya II, Later Calukya king, p, 80, I 

(I) Trailokyamalla, Another name of | 
Somesvara. I, Later Ca, K., q. v. | 

(II) Trailokyamalla, Another name of I 


Tailapa II, p. 125. 

Tribbuvanamalla, Another name of 
Vikramaditya 11, Later Ca. K., p. 
109, 117, 132, i47, 207. See also under 
Vikramaditya If, Later Ca. K. 
Trikalihgas-Tolahgas, K. of, defeated 
by Jaitrapala. Yadava K., p. 149f. 
Tuhga, the family from which the 
RastrakuUi kings sprang, p. 276; a 
frequent ending in Ras. names il>id;p. 
281*, 286, 299*. 312*. 


Y 

Vaddiga or Vadugi I, an Early Yadava 
K., p. 138&n4, 145; an adherent of 
of Kpsi^a III Has. K,. p. 141; 139, 145, 
p. 193* (as Badugi). 

Vadugi II, an Early Yadava K., p 142, 
p. 193*. 

Vaghela branch of of the Calukya Dy- 
nasty, p. 152. 

Vajradhara, a K. in the time of Maha- 
deva Yadava, p. 196*. 

Vakataka Dynasty, its Inscriptions at 
Ajafita p. 211f. 

Vakp{itiraja(V), his Grant, p. 355f. 

V ala bins or Valabhl Kings or Valabhl 
dynasty; originally dependents of 
Guptas, p 178, 182 ; afterwards be- 
came independent, p. 182; V. sucues- 
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sors of Guptas ( in Gujarath ), p- 259. 
Earlier of them called SenSpatis, 
p. 224 ; their grants to Brahmans 
and Buddhists, p. 226, 239 ; belonged 
to the MShe^vara Sect, p. 228n; 
their distinctive epithets, p. 237f ; 
their revised dates, p. 260; their 
genealogy, p. 236; P. 264 ; used Saka 
era ( Earlier opinion ), p. 224, 240 ; 
used Gupta Era ( Revised opinion ), 
p. 178 ; date of the foundation of the 
dynasty, 201f; its duration, p, 221; 
tradition about it and its founder. 

P- 258f. , , v- ^ 

Valabhi Chronology and Valahht Era , 
pp. 257-260; general question about 
it, revised opinion, p. 259f ; (earlier 
opinion), p. 222, 258; origin and intro- 
duction of the era in SurSstra, p. 178, 
222 ; its starting point, p.2 23f, 2oOf. 
258,260,391. See also Ballaba Era. 
Valabhi Era = Gupta Era, p. 391. 
Valabhi Copperplates, deciphered and 
translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
pp. 214-238 ; Pp. 239-242 ; ( Morb. 
copper-plate ), PP- 243-245 , 
phered up to end of 1871, p. 234ff ; 
preserved in the Museum of t e 
BBRAS. p. 235f ; figured date in a 
V. C., p.239; 225f, 259. 

Valabhi Grants, their characters dif- 
ferent from those in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions. p. 259 ; resembling CSlukya 
characters, p. 260 ; names of fields 
occurring in them are of uncertain 
reading, p. 238 ; sameness of des- 
cription in them, p. 239 ; to Buddhists 
and their VIhBras, ibid ; the numerals 
in them, p. 201. 

Valabhi dates, P 177ff, 214ff. P. 181. 
257f, 388. 

Valabhi years, are current years? p. 
388. 

Valabhi kingdom, its exact limits un- 
certain, p. 201. 

Valabhi times, no sectarian animosity 
then, p. 226. 

Vallabha, as name of tho last CSlukya 
King Klrtivaman II, q. v., p. 86. 


as name of Amoghavarsa I, R5s. 

K , p. 93, 106, 321. 

as title of Early Calukyas, p- 1C6. 

as title of R5strakutas, p. 106. 

as another name of Krsnalll, RSs. 

K., p. 106. 175. 

— as another name of Govinda II, 

p. 89. 

Vallabhanarendra, as title of Vijaya- 

ditya or Vikramaclitya If, Early Ca, 
King, p. 77. 

as litle of Govinda III, Ras. K., 

p. 106f. 

as title of Rastrakuta Kings, p.l07. 

Vallabharaja, as title of Rastrakuta 
Kings, p. 107; its Vernacular or 
Prakrit form is the origin of the 
Balhara (q. v.) of the Arabs, p, 107. 
Vahisasekhara. a Pandyaking, his date, 
p. 422n. 

Vahga, K., defeated by Vijjana Kala- 

curi, p. 341, 344*, 348. 

Vappuga or Vappuka, a prince killed 
by Krsna in» R^? 1^* 283, 289, 

:;;99*. 303, 314, 296, 310. Another 
name of RajSditya Cola ? p. 310. see 
also Bappuka. 

Vasisthl, the wife of Gotamlputra Sata- 
karni, p. 27, 29. 

VSsisthlputra Cata(u)rapana or Catus- 
parna Satakarni, A Satavahana 
King.p. 29; 31f, 50. 203; marred a 
( MahS ) Ksatrapa lady, p- 31, 42, 
53. See also under Caturapana or 

Catusparna^ Satakarni, above, and 

also under Sakaraja. ^ 

VSsisthlputra (Sri ) Pulumay(v)i Sata- 
karyi. A Satavahana K.. the Nasik 
cave Inscription dated in his reign, 
n 25f. “ Lord of Navaiuira p. 2b; 

„rd.rs.. exchange of 

to a Buddhist sect, 

^48.203; bis date, p. 27f; h.s con- 
[emporaii oiis reign with Gotami- 
TuTr a, ibid. See also (H) Pulumuyi. 
Polemios and Siro Polemios. 

^ Vili(di)vavakuraS{i, 
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VilivSyakura, and Baleoouros. 

VastupSla, minister af VSghela ( Guj- 
ratb ) princes* p. 152, 155n2, 338. 

(I) VSsudeva, mentioned by PSpini, p. 

S. 

(!]) Vasudeva, successor of Huska, p. 

38b. 

VatsB E- defeats a Gauda E., p. 90. 

defeated and his Umbrella, captur- 
ed by Dhruva, R5s. K./p. 90, 319. 

Vatsaraja, a prince of the Kanauj Gu- 
rjara dynasty, p. 212. 

Velugideva, son of Karnadeva, of an 
offshoot of the Later Ca. dy. p. 127. 

Vehgi, Eing of, subdued by Govinda 
III, Ras. K., p. 91. 

Vesugi or Vesuka or Ve8uga=Tesuka, 
an Early Yadava, K., p. 141f, 193*. 

Vijamba, a Cedi-Haihaya princess, 
married to Indra-Nityavarsa, Ras. 
K., = Sanskrit Vidyamba, p. 98&n3, 
p. 278. 

VijayabhattarakE, wife cf CandrEditya, 
son of Pulakesi II, Early Ca.K., p.73f, 
204. 

(I) Vijayaditya, An Early Ca. K., p.79; 
his exploits and fortunes, ibid ; his 
dates, p. 79;&271; duration of his 
reign, p. 79; bis donations to Jains, 
p. 81; 111, 204, 262. 

(II) Vijayaditya, of Kolhapur Siiahara 
dynasty, p. 209. 

Vijayanagara, dynasty, p. 221, 59. Its 
prince’ dc their Inscriptions, p. 211. 

Vijayaraja, a Gujarath Calukya princct 
p. 77f. 

VijayErka, a Kolhapur SilEhEra prince, 
feudatory of Tailapa II Later Ca. K , 
rises against Tailapa II, p. 125; his 
date; his relation with other princes; 
assists Vijja^a Kalacuri, p. 173 &n3, 
174, 188. 

Vijayas aha(aena). h*s date. p. 63; his 
occupation of MaharEstfa,? ibid. 

Vijaya, a SatavEhana king, dates of 
his reign in Tailanga^a, p. 50. 

Vijjala or Vijja^a, a Cedi Kalacuri 
king; feudatory of Tailapa II, Later 
Ca K.» p. 125, 128, 341; rises against 


T. and proclaims himself indcpen« 
dent, ibid; his titlet p. 128; marohet 
against Bhoja II, Kolhapur J^ilahira 
prince,p. 173f;hislwars:with his neigh* 
hours, p. 341; his relations with 
Basava, p. 130. Account of Vi jjapa's 
assassination by Basava p. 126, 129.» 
130f; date thereof, p. 131,Ja in version 
of Vijjapa*s assassination, 131. V.*8 
persecution of Lingayats, p. 130* Vij* 
jana, a Jain ? p. 131,173n3,^ 344*, 347f, 

Vikrama. of Ujjain, see Vikramaditya 
of UjjayanI below. 

Vikramadeva I, a Cera K., his date, p. 
421n, 422n. 

Vikramaditya or Vikrama of Ujjayinl 
(the legendary kiny) p. 1.9, 53, 176f; 
current legend about him» p. 53; his 
invasion of Paithan, ibid; founder of 
Vikrama Era, (q. v.), p. 267, defeated 
by SalivEhana, p. 53. 

Vikramaditya I, an Early- Ca. K., 

* Priyatanaya ** and successor of 
Pulakesi II. p- 75; his reign, p. 75f; 
early disturbances in his reign; de- 
feats S. Indian kinga, 75; establish- 
ment of the Gujrath Ca. dy., p« 75f; 
his date, p. 271; 205, 262f, 269. 

Vikramaditya I; a Later Ca. E.,p. lllf. 
114; his date and reign, p. 112* 

Vikramaditya II, an Early Ca. E., p« 
80, 262; his date, p. 80, 272 ; his 
Southern Wars; bis Charities; re- 
stores to the Eaftol Rajasiihheivara 
temple, its wealth; p.80; his marriage 
relations with Haihayas, p. 80, 128; 
his gifts to Jains, p. 82. 

Vikramaditya TI, a Later Calukya 
King; ablest son of Some^vara I; 
always employed by his father to 
6ght his wars, p. 115; his earlier 
wars, ibi *; his relations with his 
brother Some4vara II, p. 116ff. V. 
leaves the Capital, p. 116; pursued 
by bis brother; war between him and 
his brother; defeats his brother and 
crowns himself king p.ll8; his subse- 
quent career, p. 118f; abolishes l^aka 
Era at d founds a new one, p. 118; 
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bis other names, p. 117f; the townj 
founded by him p.l21; estimate of his 
obaraoter and rule; his mounments; 
great security and happiness enjoyed 
by his subjects; a patron of learning 
p. 121; learned men at his court, 121f; 
number of his Inscriptions; the great- 
est prince of the Later OS. dy., p. 
123; 119. 133, 143, 206, 210; his suc- 
cessful opposition to the Hoysala 
YSdavas. p. 147; his younger brother 
rises against him, p. 119f. 

VikramSrka. one of the other names 
of VikramSditya II. Later CS. K., 
immedi ^tely above, q. v. 

Yikrama era, or dates; No trace of it 
in early centuries of Xian era, p. 
184; not applicable to Satrap or Ksa- 
trapa dates, ibid; not used in CSlu- I 
ky a records and not known in South, 1 
p. 265f; 222f, 249f, 397; used both with 
” Current *’ and “ expired ’* years, 
p. 390, 

Vilas, a people, p. 78. i 

Vili(di)vayakura, probably a Viceroy 
of VSsis^hlputra and Qotamlputra; 
the name occurring as part of coin* 
legend, p. 30, 41 3f, See also under 
Baleocuros, and VSsisthIputrasa 
Vili(di)v&yakurasa. 

Village Communities under the SSta- 
vShanas, p. 61. 

Villapa, King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, YSdava K., p. 
148&nl, 194*. See also Bhillapa. 
VimalSditya, a Later CS. prince (out- 
side the Main Dy. ), p. 110. 

(I) VinaySditya, Early CS. King ; his 
dates, p. 78, 271 ; assists his father 
in his Southern wars; his own 
mastery over Southern Kings, p. 78 ; 
his war with the Paramount K. of N. 
India, its date, p. 79 ; defeats Hui- 
hayas, p. 128. P. Ill, 205, 262. 

(II) VinaySditya, founder of Hoysala 
dynasty, p. 120. 

VinaySditya Yuddhamalla JayS4raya 
Mafigala^Sja, of the Oujarath CS. d,, 
p. 75. 


Vlra BallSla, a Hoysala or Southern 
YSdava prince, p. 120, 126 ; defeats 
Brahma or Bomma ( q. v. ), p. 147 ; 
becomes master of Kuntala, p. 149 ; 
his Inscription, ibid. 

VIradhavala, a VSghela prince, p. 152f, 
155n2. 

Vlra NSrSyapa, another name of 
Amoghavarsa I, p. 322, 326*, 336; 93. 
Vlra^aiva faith, p. 131. See also 
LihgSyat Religion. 

Virasena. son of Damarl and Sivadatta, 
an Abhira K., his Nasik Inscription, 
its characters and language, p. 63. 
VIrasoma, another name of Some4vara 
IV, Later CS. K., p. 126. See also 
under Somesvara IV. 

Visala or Vlsaladeva, a VSghela prince; 
Sovereign of Gujarath, p. 155 & n2, 
157 ; at war with and defeated by 
Kpsca YSdava K, p. 157, 159 ; 195*. 
Visamasiddhi, another name of Vispu^ 
vardhana CSL q. v, 

Vispu Oopa, a Cera K., p. 420 
VispupSlita. Lieutenant of Gotaml* 
putra SStakarpi, p. 27. 

(I) Vispuvardhana, younger brother and 
Viceroy of FulakeM II, Early CS. K., 
his dominions; conquered Vehgi, p. 
73; founds a different dynasty (at the 
latter place) p. 73; p. 2636 p. 204. 

(II) Vispuvardbana, a prince of the 
Hoysala YSdavas, invades domi- 
nions of VikramSditya II, Later CS. 
K., p. 120, 147. 

Visnu worship growing under RSstra- 
knta kings, p. 105. 

Visnu (Krsna) incarnation later than 
RSma Incarnation, p. 16. 

Visva SSha (Sena), last Ksatrapa of 
MabSrSstra? his date, p. 63; grand- 
son of Rudra SSh, p. 220; his date, 

p. 220, 216. 

Visva Siihha Sah, son of Rudra Sah, 
p. 220, his date. ibid. 

VitarSga, a GUrjjara K., p. 248, 252, 254 
= Jayabhata, GUrjjara K., q. v. 
VoddiyavvS, an Early YSdava Queen i 
p,U9, 
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w 

William IV, King of England, p. 219. 

Words, originally unknown, imported 
into Sanskrit, p. 9f. 

Y 

YSdavas, Materials for their history, 
p. 136; their genealogy as given in 
some MSS of HemSdri*S Vrata- 
khapda, p. 136&n2; their Early His- 
tory, PP.136, 145; their later History 
pp.147-167. Early YSdava Dynasty = 
YSdavas of Seunadesa, p 146. 
Later YSdava Dynasty = Ya- 
davas of Devagiri, p. 136if, 168. 
Probable date of the foundation of 
the Early Yadava Dynasty, and its 
total duration p. 145. Transferring 
their allegiance from Rastrakatas 
to Later Ca. Dynasty p. 141; their 
relations with the latter, p. 143; tri- 
butaries of Later Calukyas of 
Kalyapa; ibid, Ya. (Later) overrun- 
ning Vaghela Territory, p. 152; Ya- 
dava Empire under Sihghapa, p. 155f. 
Yadavas, Lords of Mathura, p, 137, 
Epihets of Later Yadavas, p. 155f; 
Geneaolgy of Early Yadavas, p. 146; 
of the Later Yadavas, p. 168 A 
“ New ** Yadava dynasty, p, 136, 

Yadavas, (of North) destroy Later Ca. 
power, p. 126; deprive the Kalacuris ’ 
of their dominions, p. 132. 


( of South ) destroy Later CBl 

power, p. 126, 

their Inscriptions, p. 207; their 

grants, p, 136f. 

Yadava, family or race, p. 155, 207f; 
its Satyaki branch, p. 276. 

Yadava or Yaduvaihsa, p. 140, 141n. 

Yadavas, under the mythological* Krf- 
na referred to p. 90. 

Yajhasena of Vidarbha (in the Malavi- 
kagnimitra), p. 22. 

Yajnasri Satakarni, Satavabana K., 
his name occurring on Coins 
and Inscripttons; his succession to 
the throne; his full name; p. 32, 34, 
48f. = Gotamiputra of Kolhapur coins, 
p. 48; his coins found in Tailahgapa, 
p. 49; ruler of MahErastra, ibid ; date 
of his death, ibid; dates of his reign;, 
p. 50; his SuparE coin, p. 31n, p, 42. 
See also Siri Yafina Satakanisa. 

Yavanas; Bactrian Greek races. 26, 
33, 361. See also Yona, below. 

Year, an Astionomical Y. of 400 days, 
p. 399, 

Yona, mentioned in Asoka's Inscrip- 
tions p. 17n. See also Yavana above. 

Yuddhamalla, of the Later CBl. Dy- 
nasty (twice) p. 110 

Yudhisthira, ( PS^dava ) as founder 
of an era known after him, p. 267. 

YuvarSja, a Cedi prince, p. 277f. 
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' For Abbreviation, used ip tbi, Ipdex, ,,6 tbe foot-pote on p. 450. 


ERRATA. 

HiDor misprints (such as those of spelling &c.) are not here shown. 
^ In the genealogy on p. 108, read 675 S. for 875 ( in No. 6, 
Dantidurga); and read Akalavarsa for Amoghavarsa I (in 
No. 12, Krsna II ). 







